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Weston’s 
Ledger Paper 


Mills at DALTON, MASS. 











A little higher priced than other makes, 
but its superior qualities justify 
the additional expenditure. 














BYRON WESTON CO. 


DALTON, 9 d d d d MASS. 





Our SELLING AGENTS in CHICAGO 
Aire 














BRADNER SMITH é CO. 
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C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. HENRY SPENCER, Asst. Treas. 
nell 
Pa p Manufacturers of 
a g Chemically Pure 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 
For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


bolyoke, Mass., 5.$.A. 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1900” 
**Commercial Bond 1900’ 

**Valley Library Linen’’ 

**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1900’’ 
ee Rae Faeon a all the 
**French Linen,’’ wove .and laid 

**Old English Linen and Bond’”’ 
**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 


**Old Valley Mills 1900’’ Extra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 


**Valley Forge’’ Flats Extra-fine quality 


THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


No. 1 Bond Regular List 
One-half Regular List 

For High-grade Papeteries 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
No. 2 Ledgers 


Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 


Standard for Fine Commercial Work 


The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


As good as the best 





Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


WROE & BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: , 


()id Berkshire [PYills 


Established. 1801 











FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


These Papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
business or pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 








Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo. 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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There’s some doubt 


As to the authorship of “The Beautiful 
Snow,” but there is no question as to the 
origin and excellence of the BEAUTIFUL 





Snowflake Enamel 
6c lb. 


It was produced by us to supply the demand 
for a good white enamel paper at a LOW 
COST. Nothing can equal it at the price. 


IF YOU WANT something just as white 
and a little warmer than “Snowflake,” get 


Lustro Enamel 
8'4c Ib. 


The MOST for your money in either case. 








J. W. Butler Paper Co...chicago 




















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE DUPLEX 





HAS NO COMPETITOR | 


IN ITS SPECIAL FIELD AS A 


Flat-Bed Web-Perfecting 
NEWSPAPER PRESS 


T enters the NEW CENTURY with a record of UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 
evidenced by the voluntary testimony ofp HUNDREDS OF USERS. Its 


favorable reception and rapidly increasing sales prove that it meets the great 
demand for a printing machine combining SPEED with EASE and ECONOMY 


of OPERATION. 


fs Beware of Infringing Imitations. <Ggg 























DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., U.S.A. 





For GREAT BRITAIN and COLONIES, address PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., 15 Tudor Street, London, E. C, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Strong Words! 


© © | do not believe that the importance and value of that compensating 








device which keeps the cylinder of the Century from dipping into the 
margins of the forms is thoroughly understood or appreciated by printers 
in general. In my opinion no press should be without it, and no press can 
be called a modern, up-to-date, labor-saving, money-making machine which 


does not possess it. 9 9 


Such is the opinion of a prominent printer who has no 
prejudices but who knows the value of any device which will save 


time in make-ready and increase the life of his type and plates. 


Every press not possessing an Automatic Compensator 
like that the “Century” has, wi// drop in the margins sooner 


or later. 


Every press also, not locked together between the bed and 
cylinder throughout the printing stroke by means of an immovable 
rack and gear as the ‘‘Century”’ is, w#// Jose register and s/ur sooner 
or later when the back lash comes in the driving gears between 


the bed and cylinder. 


You simply buy future trouble and expense at these most vital 
points when you fail to invest your money in a mechanically 
accurate machine like the “Century.” There is no other escape 


from these well recognized evils. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
15 Tudor Street, E.C., LONDON ote 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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The 20th Century Way 


On Thousand Runs 


and 


On Million Runs 


On Thin Paper, Thick Paper and Light Cardboard 


The New Harris Rotary 


is proving its Worth. 








It is a complete machine—a rotary press with a rotary feed. 

Taking separate sheets in exactly the same condition in 
which they are fed to platen or pony presses, it is guaranteed 
to give 5,000 good impressions zc/ per hour, on all kinds of 
stock, from French folio to nine-point cardboard, enameled book 
only excepted. 

Size plate form, 14 x 17 inches. 

Size type form, 476 x 856 inches. Two type forms may 
be placed side by side for letter-heads or other work, two on. 

Largest size stock, 15 x 18 inches. 

The Little Wonder—the lightning card and envelope 
press — is in undiminished demand. 

Automatic Printing is the 20th Century Way. 











FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


The Harris Automatic Press Co. 
NILES, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, ... . . 26 Cortlandt Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE, ... .. . . 14 Pacific Avenue 
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Go the Grade: 


err)N every manufactured product improvements are constantly being 
= made which place one make ahead of another, and to keep abreast 
CxED of the times it is absolutely necessary for a user to look into these 
improvements and see what they amount to; otherwise he may fail to get 
as good results for his outlay as his competitors are getting. In the pro- 
duction of new improvements it is a well-established fact that we have 
constantly been in advance. The demand for our machines is evidence 
that our efforts have been appreciated, and has been such that today 
we have the largest plant ever devoted to the manufacture of MACHINERY 
FOR BOOKBINDERS, PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS AND PAPER MILLS 


The Seybold Machine Co. 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
8 & 10 Reade Street, NEW YORK 312 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
PATENTEES and BUILDERS of STRICTLY 
High-grade Machinery for Bookbinders, 
Printers, Lithographers and Paper Mills. 








PAPER CUTTERS 


In Five Styles and Eight Sizes. 


EMBOSSERS 


In Eight Styles and Nine Sizes. 








Rotary Board Cutters Round Corner Cutters 
Signature Presses Duplex Trimmers 
Knife Grinders Hand Stampers 
BackKing Machines Die Presses 


Bundling Machines Smashing Machines 
Etc. Ete. Ete. 
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“IT SINGS A LITTLE SONG OF ITS OWN.” 
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The Smyth Automatic Signature 


Gathering Machine # # # # 





HE INVENTOR of this simple, yet wonderful machine, 
when asked if it was noisy, replied: ‘‘Not at all; it 
sings a little song of its own.’”’ And itis true. The 

noise created by it is not as great as that produced by a 
cylinder press. 


PRACTICAL BOOKBINDERS 


have seen it in operation; others have it at work in their 
binderies and they all pronounce it a MARVEL for 


SPEED, ACCURACY, COMPACTNESS 


The machine occupies a floor space of about 4x 14 feet, 
weighs 4,500 pounds, and with two operators has a daily capacity 
of from 15,000 to 17,000 complete books of 24 signatures each, 
or from 30,000 to 35,000 complete books of 12 signatures each. 

Adjustable boxes provide for the various sizes of signa- 
tures and the machine works equally well on all grades, 
weights and kinds of paper. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


This machine is now having a large sale on both sides of 
the Atlantic. All binderies will need one. 


Automatic Machinery Co. 
277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, U. S.A. 





OPINIONS: 


CHICAGO, Sept. 28, 1900. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY Co., Chicago. 

Gentlemen,—In answer to your inquiry, 
we are glad to report that the Smyth 
Automatic Signature Gathering Machine, 
which you placed in our bindery, contin- 
ues to do its work in a most satisfactory 
manner and we have not (after ten 
months of hard and continuous service) 
a single criticism or suggestion to offer. 
We have not found any grade or weight 
of paper that it fails to handle, and it 
works equally well on inserted, tipped, 
cut orsolid signatures. The fact that the 
machine occupies so little floor space 
very materially increases its value, and 
we consider it one of the most desirable 
machines in our bindery. 


Very truly yours, 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
A. MCNALLY, President. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7, 1900. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY Co., Chicago. 

Gentlemen,—We must confess that, as 
you stated, it was necessary to see the 
Smyth Automatic Signature Gathering 
Machine to fully appreciate its merits. 
It does all that you claim for it. In com- 
pactness, and the volume and accuracy 
of its work on all grades of paper it can 
not be criticized. ( Signed ) 


DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY. 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 
BROCK & RANKIN. 
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INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


217-219 PINE STREET, SAINT LOUIS 








\ 











Chicago and its vicinity, we have started a branch at 


188 MONROE STREET 


We shall carry a complete line of job type, but at the begin- 
ning our stock of body-letter will be confined to the Modern 
No. 26 and Old Style No. 11 Series— our newest and most 
popular faces. We make no promises which we can not ful- 
fil, but the same principles which have contributed to the 
success of the Saint Louis house will obtain in the Chicago 
branch. The very best goods at reasonable prices, one price 
and one discount to all, prompt and courteous service, we 
can assure you. Until our stock is completed and our 
arrangements have been perfected, we shall attempt to serve 
the printers of Chicago and its vicinity only. Orders out- 
side of that territory should for the present be sent to the 
Saint Louis office as heretofore, otherwise embarrassing 
delays may occur. As rapidly as possible we will add to 
our stock, and we expect in a very short time to serve the 
printers of the entire Northwest as well and as promptly 
from Chicago as from the home office. The new office 
will be under the management of Mr. FRANK S. VERBECK, 
who has been in our employ a number of years, and who 
we are confident will carry out our plans to our satisfac- 
tion and that of our customers. 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


TT BETTER HANDLE our rapidly increasing trade in 











CHICAGO BRANCH, 188 MONROE ST. 


O20 Telephone, Main 509 Jd gd a 
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E have added a fourth face--the Bold 
--to our Plymouths; it is used in this 


Plymouth Bold will be warmly wel- 
£ comed by lovers of artistic typogra- 
RO) phy, as its massive strength and rug- 
ged beauty is adapted to all branches 
of printing and advertising. Used alone, or in 
combination with the three other Plymouth 
faces, it gives individuality to advertising and 
enables the job-printer to produce typograph- 
ical gems without number. Our Plymouths now 
comprise a remarkably useful, beautiful and 
durable collection of faces, and place at the 


A QUARTET OF 
INSTANTANEOUS MONEY-MAKERS 
All our Plymouths are cast on Uniform Line, from 
Superior Copper-Mixed Type Metal. Our lining system 


dives an almost perfect gradation of sizes, and prac- 
tically eliminates kerned letters. # Fd bd bd 9 9 


PRICES OF PLYMOUTH BOLD 


6 Point, 20A $1 25 30a $1 15 24 Point, 6A $255 10a $2 45 
8 Point, 135A 125 25a 115 30 Point, 5A 295 8a 2 65 
1o Point, 12A 130 18a 1 20 36 Point, 4A 375 6a 315 
12 Point, 10oA 140 15a 1 20 48 Point, 4A 520 5a 3 30 
14 Point, 10oA 165 15a 1 40 60 Point, in preparation. 
18 Point, 8A 185 12a 1 75 72 Point, in preparation. 
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BARNHART BROS. @ SPINDLER 


Anti-Trust Type-Founders 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 














Superior Coprer-Mixep Tyre 1s For SALE By Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. ; 


St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; Great Western 


Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb. ; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D.C. ; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. ; and dealers throughout the world, 








SET IN PLYMOUTH BOLD; BORDER OF BRASS RULE WITH OUR TEMPLE ORNAMENTS. MENTION THIS PAPER. 





















































The Dispatch is a flat-bed press designed especially for printing 
newspapers at a high rate of speed. It is built in two styles, single 
and double feed. The double-feed machine will print a 6-column 
quarto at the rate of 3000 per hour; the speed of the single-feed is 
limited only by the feeder’s ability. 

The cylinder of the Dispatch press revolves once for each impres- 
sion, and the bed only runs the distance absolutely necessary to print 
the form; in ordinary presses the bed travels far enough to both 
print the form and ink it. To the short distance traveled by the bed 
of the Dispatch is due its great speed, for by the time the bed of an 
ordinary press is ready to reverse the Dispatch is taking another 
impression. 

The Dispatch is a press of very heavy design, with rigid impres- 
sion and perfect register, and possesses every valuable improvement. 

For dailies with circulations of from 1500 to 3000 no other press 
will prove as satisfactory as the fast-running Dispatch. 

Would you like full information? 
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PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. 
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AGENTS: 


MINNESOTA 
TYPE FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 


GREAT WESTERN 
TYPE FOUNDRY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SAINT LOUIS 
PRINTERS SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 














BARNHART BROS. @ SPINDLER 


General Western Agents 


183 to 187 Monroe St., Chicago, III. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








AGENTS: 


GREAT WESTERN 
TYPE FOUNDRY 
Omaha, Neb. 


AKTIEBOLAGET 
MEKANIKUS 
Stockholm. 


JOHN HADDON @ 
COMPANY 
London, England. 
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BODY SET IN PARAGON ; DISPLAY, THE PLYMOUTHS ; WITH TEMPLE ORNAMENTS, 


KINDLY MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA 


CALI FORNIA 


" Engraving a Designing for 


AMHITMNAS 


of Printed Matter 
INNER ENGRAVING co. 


21-25 PLYMOUTH COURT: | 


W. A. HINNERS Zreas.& Gen Mgr: 
H.C.LAMMERS Ves O/firt Director ——— 
J.L. SHILLING Sec, & Gen. Supt. cia 


Chicaye 
Plant 


OSCAR E. BINNER. 
Pres. & Res. Mg 








OFFICE 111 FIFTH AVE. E : 
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The Western Printer 


A new journal of printing and its allied trades, issued 


every quarter on 


Why Compulsory Arbitration 
Must Fail. 
by Henry Huntry Taytor, B. A. 
Takes up the question of arbitration from its practical side — 


shows how the decree of the arbitration court could be evaded 
ultimate failure of compulsory arbitration forcibly illustrated. 


Apprenticeship and Its 
Features. 
by Witey K. Gattoway, 
A practical apprentice’s point of view—advantages of a 
theoretical as well as a practical knowledge of printing — the 
necessity of a correct start — qualities which an apprentice must 


have to be successful—why some apprentices fail to become 
printers —the duty of the employer to his apprentices. 


The Decline of the Newspaper 
Pen Artist. 

by Cart E, Ackerman, Managing Editor, Camera Craft. 

The rapid passing of the newspaper artist — photo-engraving 


supplanting pen sketches —- the half-tone and its effect on adver- 
tising — the evolution in the illustration of the daily newspaper. 


Ye Ballade of Ye Dreadful 
Printer. 
by Watrace Irwin. 


Humorous poem, illustrated in caricature by Igoe ef the San 
Francisco Examiner, 


Advertising East and West. 
by A. E. Suarruck. 
Eastern and Pacific Coast newspapers as advertising mediums 


compared —value of the latter intelligently shown —the results 
obtained by systematic advertising in both sections of the country. 


the fifteenth 


First Number out January 15, 19Ol 


Containing among other things 





Reproductions in an original way of some of the world’s greatest etchings. 


of the month of issue 


Trades’ Labels as Applied to 
Public Work. 
by W. B. Kotimyer. 
The important part trade unions are playing in business enter- 
prises — natural outcome of combinations of labor against capital— 


how the Unions get the labels on public printing, and what 
measures are being taken to combat the situation. 


¢ , 
The Employing 
Pp . 7 +. - f 
rinters’ Association o 
California. 
by Grorce Norton, ex-Secretary. 

What the Association is and what it has accomplished — liberal 
extracts from salient features of its by-laws —a forceful article, 
dealing with the necessity of an understanding among printers in 
regard to prices, 

The San Francisco 
Typothetze. 
Sy Harrison Barro, President, 


The strike of 1898 explained, and the reasons which led up to 
the establishment of a registration bureau for non-Union employees 
—details of a conference between the Union and Typothete — 
the establishing of the nine-hour day finally decided. 


Examples of Display 
Composition. 
Done especially for TH& WESTERN PRINTER 
by J- H. Nasu. 
Illustrating the use of type, and the value of simplicity — shows 
the various effects to be obtained by spacing of the letters, and how 


a plant equipped with but a single series of type can produce 
effective display. 


A remarkable picture of the late 


William Morris of the Kelmscott Press, England ; and other beautiful illustrations never before given the public. 


Bright, Crisp Editorials on trade topics of more than passing interest. 


The whole is artistic, distinctive and original, and though of the chosen size of journals of the printing trades the mechan- 


ical get-up is simpler, better. It will appeal to you. 


50 cents a year, 15 cents a copy 
The Stanley-Taylor Company, Publishers 
424 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Terms are liberal. 


Dealers and typefounders are invited to write us with a view to handling the magazine and taking subscriptions. 
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Tatum’s Adjustable 
Paper Punches 























The 
Tatum 
Paper 


machine 
of 
unusual 
efficiency 
and adap- 
tability 


PATENTED APRIL 10, 1900 





Punch is a 


STEAM POWER 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


HE TATUM PUNCHES are remarkably simple in construction, 
yet they will do more and better work than any other punches, 
and, moreover, are easily adapted to special work, such as card 
trimming, label cutting, and the cutting of tabs on index cards. 

We have made a specialty of all kinds of paper punching devices and we 

We would be pleased also to send you our new 

circular, giving details of our foot and steam power sizes and attachments. 

It would be a mistake to buy elsewhere without examining the Tatum 

Punch. 





solicit your inquiries. 













It has 
mechanical 
features 
which 
make it 
easily 
superior to 
anything 
on the 
market 










































THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO.  CiNciNNaT!, on10 
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) ELECTRIC CITY ENGRAVINGCO. 


SO7-SI7 WASHINGTON ST... 
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Che Chandler § Price Press 


SELLS BETTER THAN ANY OTHER PLATEN PRESS, ———7 7s, 
BECAUSE IT IS CORRECT IN PRINCIPLE AND aN 
HONESTLY BUILT OF THE BEST MATERIAL. THE Ps - nell : 
BEST PRODUCT ALWAYS HAS THE ¥ A 2 Se ig 


Greatest Popularity 
Hore than 13,000 gold 








NO INVESTMENT YOU CAN MAKE IN PRINTING 
MACHINERY WILL YIELD AS LARGE RETURNS AS 
MONEY PUT IN CHANDLER & PRICE JOBBERS. 








For sale by dealers only. — 


A MACHINE IS NEVER SLIGHTED 


The Chandler & Price Company, Makers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


















ALWAYS IN STOCK  stincies’ser 


INLAND PRINTER 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES  pmecrony 








Chandler & Price 
Presses.""Paper Cutters 












AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 
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En. Cover, 2 
En. Cover 
En. Cover, 


“Fort Dearborn” 
“Port Dearborn” 
“Fort Dearborn” 





We make the Cover used on this issue 
especially for The Inland Printer Co. 
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Book Pape 


PRICE LIST OF PAPERS CARRIED IN STOCK: 








“Abbotsford ” Deckle-Edge ..............00. 16c per Ib. ROME CONOM es ca canesinnn conesdsecccnce % per Lb. 
“Alexandria” Cover Patek tunities 15c ~ “Hiawatha” Deckle-Edge Book ............ 6'5¢ ™ 
‘Anglo-Saxon "’ Book, Wove and Laid.. Gc . RMU DAUR icateccscdsesieciascceancas Bye . 
“Anglo-S saxon * Book, Wove Deckle-E Zhe fe ** Hillsborough 480 are | BG 
“Armory” Linen, Double Enameled -" **Music”’ Paper, Eastern sana Se Ge 
*Ashmere”™ Linen EE Pr rer A - ** Madras *’ Deckle-Edge Cover .............. 18c 
“ Blackfriars’ Double Enameled, 203 per rm. ** Noiseless” Dechkle-Edge .........c0ssceeee 13c 
“ Blackfriars’ Double Enameled, 22 OR. II io on 4505.000k nee) .veentusnaes 12¢ 
‘*Blackstone”’’ Brief Paper . baa s-savieigs per Ib. Yu Plain Cover,Wove or Laid, except 0x blood..... 4% 
* Brocklyn*’ Coated Book, W hite Pie wea emewn = Pisin Cover, OF BIOOR cscs ccccs covecensseve 54sec 
Coated Book, *“ Brooklyn ’’ White........... iy * Princess” te . er 
Coated Book, ‘‘ Rialto,” Toned ............. ; ba Proving Paper, per rm, 
Colored Coated Book, except Golden Rod.. Wve Hy >) Provi ing Paper. 2 ‘ " 
Colored Coated Book, Golden Rod.......... S14c ‘Raw Silk,” Pk tin or Cc re pe, e xee pt ‘Se: ar ‘le t, i 
OVOP OU Gs: Wits Ce TIO ine ocnce0es sicescawes 44%c ‘Raw Silk,” Scarlet, Plain. Suurh ‘ 
Cover, Plain, except Ox Blood .............. tom ‘Rialto’ Coated Book, Toned .............. per lb 
Over, PR. OE BOOS onc vccccccccccccecus “Shandon” Deckle-Edge sg 
Cloth-lined, not Water NOE s5sbObnaaceneese $6.00 per 100 sh ‘Strathmore, "9and 9,4 in. wide. adiedts - 
Cloth-lined, Waterproold ....0.- 00 cvecsccccsse 7.50 “Strathmore,” 10 and 10% in. GE ac sa 
Duplex Monarch En. Cover 20 eee 5.25 per rm “‘Strathmore.”’ wider than 10% in.... 20¢ “ 
Duplex Monarch En. Cover, 22% X 28% ...-. ».70 = Broken packages Strathmore, 2c ‘pe r Ib. extra 
Embossed ** Fort Dearborn” En. Cover 8.00 = PO RTIMCOE PANO COVGR vnc cicc.cccc cncsescscsaes | Laan 
Embossed ** Princess’ Cover . 9.3 vs OUP RMRUIEE ST OMIWINIE «cae dcienéncbcaas ct4daecaecd 10 
Embossed ‘“ Ulster Linen’ Cover a “ Velour’ Cove T. 20x25 . "96.50 per rm 
Embossed ‘“‘ Unique” Cover ..........esceess " ‘Waterproof,’ Cloth- Ae épdaseesence Semper 100 an. 
Embossed ‘“ Yellowstone” En. Cover * “‘Whitefriars” Dble. En. Cover, 20 x 25..... 5.25 per rm. 
PNR PINPED MUBIO cee sccescscccescwcase » per Ib, * Whitefriars” Dble. En. Cover, 22% x 28!5, 7.00 x 
DHAMCICA MUSIC COVER bose cc ccscccccios- cece per rm ‘‘Whitefriars” Dble. En. Cover, 23 x. 32%... 8.25 ‘ 
Featherweight Fone ....c.cccesceccccs ce is “White Star” iF trae > per Ib. 


= Yellowstone” 
“Yellowstone” 
MOST, TE BOF acincvvccssecesesnccs 


James White & ©@mpany, Paper Dealers 


210 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 













Manila ‘En. Cov. 


per rm 
Manila En. Cov.. 2 = 














he JONES ws 
ordon Pattern 


ARE THE BEST JOB 
PRESSES in the WORLD 


Our Duplex Distributing Fountain, Ink 
Roller Throw-off, Steam Fixtures and 
Brake, Impression Throw-off, Self= 
Locking Chase Hook, Gear Wheel 
Guard —are all improvements over 
the old way. % % % % % % 3 





We will be glad to send Circulars — 
and Descriptive Matter. 


The LIGHTNING 
JOBBER % 


THE BEST 
LOW-PRICED 









(\ 
B SS 


JOB PRESS in the World. 
Does all kinds 
of work. 


First-class in every 
respect. 





LIGHTNING JOBBE cR 














—The Best Presses 


THE JONES, 


FOR 
SALE 
BY ALL 
DEALERS 
5. 


Manufactured by 











tL a 


THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, NY. 


WE BASE OUR ESTIMATE OF THESE 
MACHINES ON THE TESTIMONY OF 
THOSE WHO HAVE THEM IN DAILY USE 


Read the following Testimonial: 


MONARCH OF JOB PRESSES—We have 
been running our 12x 18 Jones Press steady since 
1895, and to iisten to it working in the pressroom 
today you would think it was not a year in use. 
It is as noiseless as when first putin. We have, 
also, done embossing of all kinds with it, thanks 
to its great weight and strength, without the 
leastinjury. The new 14x22 Jones we pur- 
chased of youis a wonder. The Duplex Foun- 
tain is a jewel. It gives the best ink distribution 
we have ever seen, and this is saying a great 
deal, as we have run all classes of modern 
presses. The solid frame on your 14% x 22 
does away with all vibration. We would not 


eee have any other style job press in the shop.— 


= Kennedy Brothers, Rochester, N.Y. 


WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF OTHERS 
WRITE FOR SOME OF THEM .8 .8 .8 





THE IDEAL 
PAPER 
CUTTER 


A Heavy, Strong and | 
Durable Machine. 





Heavily Braced. 

Extra Wide Front 
Tables. 

Quick-Moving Back- 
Gauge. 


IDEAL CUTTER, 


BOSTON 
190-192 Congress Street 
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NIAGARA PAPER MILLS 


. 
: 











aeat L OC KPORT,N. Y. U.S.A. | 
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WF ebster Says 


That A Bonp is that which binds, ties, 


fastens deo dv ‘conk&nes 





A binding force or influence— 


A cause of union, a uniting tie— 





A writing under seal. 
We say that Otrp Hampsuire Bonp 





Is a perfect union of faultless elements — 

A powerful force or influence 

in uniting the Printer and the Public. 
Everybody says that Tue Bonp 





for all important documents, 


sealed or unsealed, is 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


















AGENTS 
A. Storrs & Bement Co., Boston F. O. Sawyer Paper Co., Saint Louis 
Epwarp J. Merriam Co., New York Dressxett-Jupr Parer Co., Waicnt, Barretr & Stitwett Co., St. Paul 
Auunc & Cory, Rochester Detroit | Minneapouis Paper Co., Minneapolis 
R. H. THompson Buffalo Western Paper Co., Omaha 
Irwin N. Miécancus &Co., Philadelphia (astewr rpg lis Biaxe, Morrirr & Towne, San Francisco 
McDonatp & Fisuer, Baltimore of Biaxe, Morrirr & Towns, Los Angeles 
Cuarzes A. SmitH Co., Pittsburgh Brapner SmirH & Co., | Brace, McFaut Co., Portland, Ore. 
Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland Chicago | Awerican PAPER Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Cincinnati Corpace & Paper Co., Cincinnati Brown Brorners, Limited, Toronto 

























b> 


“Ye Choicest Product of ye Mille 
that maketh only ye Choicest Papers” 


m~LD HAMP 
x SHIRE BOND 



















MAKERS OF SOUTH HADLEY FALL 


yee, MASSACHUSETT 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


S 
S 
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PFONNESEN SISTERS 


ORIGINATORS OF THE 


FAMOUS TONNESEN MODELS 


WITH THE OPENING OF THE NEW CENTURY 
MAKE THEIR BOW TO THE READERS AND 
ADVERTISERS OF THE INLAND PRINTER 














With the “FAMOUS TONNESEN MODELS” at our com- 


mand, we can illustrate any idea successfully. j 
df 




















READING THE NEWS 


TONNESEN 


TONNESEN 
Artistic PORTRAIT 
STUDIO WORK 





Photographs in platinum, carbon 
and regular finish. Miniatures on 
ivory, water colors, etc. Particu- 
lar attention given to posing and 
draping, and to children’s pictures. 


BEATRICE TONNESEN 
CLARA TONNESEN-KIRKPATRICK 


“ , , , 
Advertising Mesiqns § Tyee 
: tug ART STUDIES 
W®* make a specialty of posing our famous models for ? 

Advertising Designs suitable for any business, or for 0 
Q 
0 
0 





We have seventy-five fine original 
art subjects from which we furnish 
unmounted prints, size 8 x 10 ins., 
in B.B. Platinum, at $1.00 each 
Half-tone reproductions of some 
of these are shown in this issue 


book illustrations, posters, calendars, hangers, show cards, cover 
designs, etc. We originate special art designs for printers, 
lithographers, advertisers and others, and sell negatives with 


the exclusive right to use same. Correspondence solicited. 


1301 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
TO N N ESE N SISTE RS, . TELEPHONE, SOUTH 322 








The Peerless Perforator 


T is distinguished for rapidity and per- 
fection of its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high rate of speed, 
and is adjustable to a wide range in the 
thickness of the stock it will perforate. 











SELLING AGENTS: 


E. C. FULLER & CO., New York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS. &Co., . . Chicago, Ill. 
T. W. &'C. Bo SHERIDAN, .. . a “ 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 

THE J. L. MORRISON CO., . Toronto, Ont. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, London, Eng. 
W.C. HORNE & SONS, Ltp., . os ss 
JOHN HADDON & CO., 
S. KOCHANSKI, 
MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, N.S.W. 
LOUIS L. LOMER, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
FRED. STIELTJES & CO., Amsterdam, Holland. 


Berlin, Germany. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. Burton’s Son 


42 to 48 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





E. C. FULLER & CO. # #4 28 Reade Street # # #4 NEW YORK, N.Y. # # # Sole Eastern Agents 


5-2 
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She Fuchs & Lang Rifg. Co. 


292 Warren Street, New York 


528 Dearborn Street, at 135 South Fitth Street, 
Chicago. Philadelphia. 


ANUFACTURERS OF THE 








EVERY 
PRINTER 
NEEDS 
ONE 


Size, 20x30 


NO WORM or BRONZING PADS. 


Will give Better Bronze Distribution by far Simpler Method. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


NTING BRONZE POWDERS 
LITHOGRAPHIC ALL LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES ALL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ’ SUPPLIES 
COLORTYPE AND MACHINERY 


The LARGEST 
Photo-Engravers Supply House 


in America 
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CLEVELAND. 0. 
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PRINTER. 


HENRY 
LINDENMEYR 
mc SONS 


XAMINE into our standard 
lines of Supercalendered and 
ang Machine- finished Writing, 
Bond and Ledger, Coated Woodcut 
and Lithographic Novelties in Cover 








“Ruskin”? Deckle-edge Covers and 
“‘Ruskin’’ Deckle-edge Folding Bristols 
have just been added to our stock 


apers 








PAPER WAREHOUSES 


32, 34 and 36 Bleecker St. 
20 Beekman St. 


New York 
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ee a 


from various leathers and Keratol, and shows at a glance the 


Great Saving 
effected byusing 


Keratol 


THE BEST 


Substitute for Leather 


In addition to the differences here shown, 
there is a large saving in the labor of 
cutting stocK—a boy can cut Keratol as 
well as a man. 





a pattern and a few dozen leathers. If a larger cover 


known as the best substitute for leather, and you want 


The Keratol Co. 


P. R. BRADLEY, Manager 
>3>>33333333335333333333333333333333333533>33333>3>3>3>3>3>>>3>>>>5>>>5>>>5>>>>>>>>>> 
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The following table accurately exhibits the expense of a cover 7 x 8% inches cut 


Keratol is cheaper than leather at four cents per foot. 


Keratol will be far greater, according to principles well known in the trade. 
purposely selected. This table is based on cutting a quantity of 7 x 8% inch covers, and was issued 
some time ago when the leathers mentioned were cheaper. 








KERATOL 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 





Comparative Costs: 


Cost per 

Cover 7x 8% cover: 
Black grained Skiver (98 ft. to doz.) at $7.80 per doz. - 5% cents 
BLACK KERATOL at40c. peryard - - oe. 
Black grained Skiver (120 ft. to doz.) at $9.60 perdoz. - - S65 
BLACK KERATOL at40c.peryard - - ——. 
Black grained Skiver (135 ft. to doz.) at $10.75 per doz. - -4% * 
BLACK KERATOL at 40c. per yard - - aa * 
Black undressed Skiver at 5c. per ft. - -4 is 
BLACK KERATOL at40c.peryard - - -2 ‘ 
Colored undressed or glazed Skiver (135 ft. to doz.) at $7. 50 perdoz. 3% “ 
COLORED KERATOL at 45c. per yard - + lem 
Water-grained Buffing, first quality, at 9c. per foot - - -5 E 
COLORED KERATOL at 45c. per yard - ae 
Water-grained Buffing, fair quality, at 8c. per ft. - “on 
COLORED KERATOL at45c.peryard - - - -2y%" 
Embossed grained Buffing, first quality, at 74c. per foot -4% “ 
COLORED KERATOL at 45c. per yard - = = aaa 
Embossed grained Buffing, fair quality, at 7c. per ft. - -4% “ 
COLORED KERATOL at 45c. per yard - - 2%“ 


Any one can verify the above figures with 
than 7 x 8% is cut, the difference in favor of 
A small-sized cover was 


Throughout the world KERATOL is 
the BEST. 


South and Van Buren Streets 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS BLACK 























Read! 











From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. 
Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 


we have used Peerless Black in our | 


Inks ever since its introduction. We 
do not hesitate to say that in the 
higher grades of Black Inks its use 
is most advantageous, due to the 
valuable properties not possessed 
by other Gas Blacks. 

We consider its use essential in 
the preparation of the various Half- 


Tone Inks now so much used. We | 


are, Very truly yours, 


CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO. 


W. E. WEBER, Manager. 











COMPANY 


GUARANTEES QUALITY 


The opinion of these successful printing 
ink makers is a sure guide for you— 
for from such firms money can’t buy 
such praise, and their indorsement 
and permanent patronage is positive 
proof of the merit of Peerless Black. 











From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


New York, April 11, 1898. 


MEssrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to 
renew our contract with you for 
“Peerless’”’ Black. 

We shall continue to use ‘‘Peer- 
less” in our Half-Tone and Letter- 
press Inks, as we consider it superior 
to any other Black, especially for 
fine half-tone work. 


Very truly yours, 


FRED. H. LEVEY, 
President. 

















Send for the Peerless Booklet 


and Free Sample to— 


BINNEY & SMIT 


For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


Sole 81-83 Fulton Street, 
Agents, 


London, B.C, 


New York, U.S.A. 
63 Farringdon Street, 











28 Front St., 








The Greatest 


Wire-Stitching Machine 
the World has yet seen 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Che J. £. Morrison Company 


60 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


Se 


Canadian Office: 
West, TORONTO, CANADA 





European Agents: 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN 


46 Farringdon St., LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 











aff a CAPACITY... 
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over 





sheets to 


one: -half 
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0-0-0-0-0-0 
THIS CUT WAS MADE ON A 





00-0-00-0 


Foie Cro Eun Engraving 


Plate + 5 + 


| & The artist sketched it on the plate in twenty 
a ve minutes; the stereotyper made the cast direct 
i from original plate in twenty minutes more. 





line engravings in existence. It is used by the largest daily 
= > | papers, and, no expensive plant being required, is within the 
lo 1 4 reach of the smaller publishers. 
oe Ve -\ You do all the work in your own office. Any artist can use our 
ps eek plates without previous experience and as easily and as quickly as 
(~—=}, she can work on paper with pencil. Our process is thoroughly 
practical, in daily use all over the country, and we guarantee you 
will get satisfactory results. 
ee Write us for information and prices. 
Instruction by mail without expense to all who use our plates. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co. oo Woo feo urers 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


ee z \ We have the quickest, cheapest and best method of making 




















9 
Crane by HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 


merits are known the world over, and they yield 


4 ’ a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 
A a tf g becomes a regular customer. They are suited to the 


tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the. follow- 


S tationer p ing styles and qualities: 


SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, containing 
\% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % thousand 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 


AND BOOKSELLERS 


Envelopes corresponding. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-— In Lavender Colored 
Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; in like 
boxes are Envelopes to match. 


MANUFACTURED BY 











Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Station- All this Stationery W 
ery, Visiting Cards and other Specialties by GEO. B. can be relied on as Z. G - M. C R AN E 
HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear the word represented. 0d # DALTON, MASS. 


“Crane’s”’ containing our goods. 


























WE DO 


Edition Binding 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Casemaking and 


Embossing of all 
Kinds for the Trade 


9999999999 


THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO. 


General Printers and Binders 





UR FACILITIES ARE, COMPLETE for the prompt production of 

Book, Pamphlet, Catalogue, and General Printing and Binding. 

We do only the better grades of work, and solicit the business of 

firms or individuals desiring ‘‘something above the ordinary’’ at 

simply a consistent price for the character of work we turn out. 

The INLAND PRINTER is a specimen of our work. Correspondence is 
invited. Our salesmen will wait upon you by appointment. 








All orders promptly 
attended to. 


Estimates furnished on 
application. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Long-Distance Telephone, Main 555. 
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“The Crawley Rounder and Backer is the 
greatest money saver in the bindery.” 














THE CRAWLEY 
Rounding and Backing Machine 
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“We have machines at hard work for more 
than three years without repairs.” 

















E. CRAWLEY, Sr., & CO., Newport, Ky., U.S.A. 
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A.D. Farmer & Son sess 


OFFICES OF ANY SIZE 


Cype FOUNING CO.  Bapqpapasys | 























MAKERS OF 


S39 RINTING TYPE 
o Ke ) BRASS RULES, LEADS, SLUGS, METAL FUR- 


NITURE, BRASS TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
~_}) BLOCKS ...... MACHINERY AND WOOD 


FURNITURE IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 




















NEW DRESSES FOR | pew York . . 63-65 Beekman Street 


MAGAZINES | Chicago... . 163-165 Fifth Avenue | 


























Nothing Succeeds || 2"*2" 


Steam Power 


Like Success Jd | 320" 


WHAT PURCHASERS SAY: 














Gentlemen,— Our experience with the Challenge Power 
Press has been very satisfactory indeed. It runs about 
700 an hour. You may say for us, that with five weeks’ 
trial we are wonderfully pleased with the Challenge. 


Se 
NN * 
1 oe 
> a , 2 am = 
DEAN & TILLY. ax! . 5 || Nt ee 
: = Fw, ome). 
fay all i 
SM ia ’ 
| — i 
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Gentlemen,— Experienced no trouble in setting up the 
Challenge Power Press. With one assistant I accom- 
plished it between 7 and 12 o’clock in the evening. Have 
used the press this week and we are perfectly satisfied 
with its work. It gives a clear, firm impression, and the 
fountain and inking apparatus work as well as those of 
any high-priced press. We are running it at a speed of 
about 700 an hour. A, A. DEVANTIER. 





For Country Printers 











If you are interested and desire further 
information, samples of printing, testimo- 
nials, etc., just drop us a line. 


Manufactured by THE CHALLEN GE— 
MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 





printers. We also make this press for Hand 
Power. Send for illustration. d dd d dd doo 








é A press ata price within the reach of all country 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Illustrators. of G 
CATALOGUES AND 
ADVERTISING. MAT. 
in General 
TAREE: .- COLOR 
PROCESS EXPERTS 
1227-29 RACE STREET 
Philadelphia 











Send five cents in stamps for our new “STOCK PORTRAIT” 
Circular of ACTRESSES and CELEBRITIES 
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Scott Two-Revolution Printing Press, with Printed-Side-Up Front Delivery -CLASS H F 




















SCOTT PRESSES 


RUN WELL 


YEAR IN YEAR OUT 


HE SCOTT Two-Revolution shown here is our Four-Roller, ‘Two-Revolution 
Press, with Four Form Rollers and Printed-Side-Up Delivery. This machine is 
meeting with the favor of both pressmen and proprietors of printing establishments. 


Pressmen like 1 because it gives an even, unyielding impression and 


is easy to run. 


Employing Printers like it because it saves money for them 


in time of making ready and 
makes money through increased output. Many of the orders received during the past 
year were from those using our presses, which is the best proof that they give satisfaction. 














These machines are made with Two and Four Form Rollers, also with Rear, Front Fly or Printed- 
Side-Up Deliveries as desired. @ @ @ They have many desirable features, which are explained 
in our catalogue. You can have it for the asking. : ; 2 ‘ ‘ 





We manufacture Lithographic, Drum Cylinder,’ Two-Revolution, Stop-Cylinder, Flat-Bed Per- 
fecting, All-Size Rotary and all kinds of magazine and newspaper presses. 























WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


CHICAGO, Monadnock Block PLAINFIELD, 
ST. LOUIS, Security Building 


CINCINNATY, Neave Building NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 











Four-Roller, Two-Revolution Press — Front Fly Delivery. 
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The Golding Jobber 


COST OF MAKE-READY 


is an uncertain quantity, wherein conditions change with each individual piece of 
work. The greatest of these is the difference in the amount of impression neces- 
sary for a type surface of small area and one of large area. This was easily 
adjusted in the days of soft packing. It is a different thing now —on presses 
other than the GOLDING JOBBER. 

We use a wedge system of impression adjustment that can be set accurately 
and in an instant, and at the same time gives more bearing surface than can be 
realized from a plethora of impression screws. In short, it means 


Seconds in the Place of Minutes 





























and that, too, in that particular part of the presswork which is the greatest source 
of uncertainty. And it is at the time when your highest-priced labor is bringing 
you in its least visible return. It must be an object to you to save some of these 
minutes. It is the only way you can decrease your cost of production. And at 
the same time you increase the product. 

Next month we're going to show you another time-saver we use on the 


GOLDING JOBBER. 


Meantime you investigate the prevail: 
ing make-ready process used in your press- 
room and figure what it would mean if 
you could save one-half. 

And with the quality of the finished 
work the best. 

And at a practical speed one-third 
faster than the best crank-action machine 
that was ever made can do. 






















ARE YOU GETTING OUR MONTHLY CIRCULARS ? 





GOLDING & CO. 





BOSTON, 183 Fort Hill S f inti 
a Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools 
PHILADELPHIA, 1004 Arch St. and Materials. 






CHICAGO, 78-80 W. Jackson St. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS. 
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THE DAMON PERFORATING For Printing 


Presses 








and SCORING MACHINE ag a a 











Full Size No. 2— Scoring Blade. 





WN DINEN NOAA ANNE SINNOTT NV O'ER ton 














Full Size No. 2 Machine ~Poeferating Blade raised. 


Locks into the form for perforating or scoring the work at the time it is printed, a saving of 100 per cent. 


Each machine is fitted with two blades, one a perforating and the other a 


























END VIEWS scoring blade, which are easily interchangeable. Made in four sizes: 
Showing 
Perforating Blade No. 1—Perforates or Scores 4% inches. No. 3—Perforates or Scores 9 inches. 
raised No. 2— se “ce 6% “ec No. 4- “ce “sé u se 
and 
grates ga Every printer needs at least one of the sizes, and the price places it within the 
ss ° . . . 
reach of all. We ask you to investigate it. 

—— = FOR SALE BY === SSS - Manufactured by = 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., (all Branches). 
F. WESEL MFG. CO., 82 Fult« m Street, New York City T 
DAMON & PEETS, 44 Beekman Street, New York City, DAMON PERFORA OR CO. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 56 Beekman Street, New York City. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SU PPL Y CO., 211 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOU NDRY, 710 Wall Street, Kansas City, Mo 
BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CO., 7 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 142 MAIN STREET one OLD TOWN, MAINE 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., 70 York Street, Toronto, Can. 











Dennison’s Gummed Paper 





D e n n i Ss QO n’s Superior in quality, color and sticking qualities to any made 
STANDARD BRAND — No. 1 White, 17 x 22, per ream, $4.75 


Shipping ‘4 “ ae “ a7 x 22, - 4.00 


Tag Ss CROWN “ No. 200 17x22, “ 2.75 


THE ST ANDARD exesswtere EAGLE BRAND 


D 9 at lower prices. 
Strongest and best made Dennison Ss 7 
Uniform quality 
Perfect writing surface Gummed Labels 
The only tags having 
eyelets attached with 
waterproof glue Perfectly gummed 
Accurately cut 
Infinite variety 



































Universally used 





Correspondence 
invited 

Send for our 
price lists 











©ennidon Manufacturing Company 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 
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THESE INKS 
ARE THE 


Standards 


ADOPTED 
BY THE nth 
LEADING » Wm 
PRINTERS , 
OF 


THE WORLD, 








THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CO. 


And other 
Sole High-grade 
Manufacturers of Black and Colored 
Printing Inks 


{69:71 Plymouth Place CINCINNATI, OHIO 


PPL el 





















. 
ALWAYS IN STOCK BBANCHES SEE 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES _ pivectony 


HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 
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Another New One! 





HERE is now a good demand for modern, up-to-date Stone Frames that utilize all the space under 5 
the stone, which is wasted in the ordinary frames. To supply this demand, we are making the ta 
new Dorsey and Texas Frames, which are meeting with great favor. They are remarkably cheap of 

when their utility and capacity are taken into consideration. Our catalogue fully describes these frames i 
and many others, and will be sent for the asking. 

















We show our new Texas Stone, a companion piece to the Dorsey Stone, the two being exactly alike a 
in form and size, only differing in the interior arrangement under the stone. These large, modern frames 3. 
will usually replace several ordinary pieces of furniture, such as the common imposing stone, sort cabinet, i. 
letter-board cabinet, etc. he 
> ky 
Dimensions — The size of the stone is 40 by 80 inches and 2 inches thick, of the best marble obtainable, S 
with smooth face and free from imperfections. The coffin inclosing the stone is depressed 1-16 of an inch Me 
below the top of stone, to be used as a rest for the brass galley, so that type matter can be passed from & 
the stone to the galley without difficulty. Height from floor to top of stone, 41% inches. ie 
Sort Drawers — There are twenty drawers for sorts, and each drawer is subdivided into twenty equal i 
compartments. Each drawer is 2'% inches deep, 14 inches wide and 4038 inches long, inside measure. ne 
Each of the four hundred compartments is 334 by 6% inches. Ten of sit drawers are at each end of the 
frame, and all run clear through and can be drawn from either side. Each drawer runs on twelve steel | 
rollers, fitted into the runs on which the drawer rests, six on each side. This insures an easy motion in the ty 
drawers notwithstanding the heavy weight they will support. 4 
Letter Boards — In the center, arranged in four tiers, two tiers drawing from each side, are fifty-six ; 
hardwood letter boards, fourteen boards in each tier. These are placed very compactly and represent a a 
surface measure of 140 square feet of storage surface for tied-up matter and standing forms. ‘These f 
fifty-six letter boards are 18% by 19% inches, inside measure. They are lipped in front to receive the ; 
galley and have raised rims at sides and back. f 
f 
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“THE TEXAS IMPOSING STONE, WITH LETTER BOARDS AND SORT DRAWERS. 


PRICE, complete, $150 (subject to usual discount). This Imposing-Stone Frame is for sale by every dealer in Printers’ Supplies 
and Type Founder in the United States and Canada; also by our authorized Agents in England, France, Australia, . 
South Africa and Mexico. Manufactured exclusively by . 


mipptetown, NY. THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. two rivers, wis. 


SEND FOR 190! CALENDAR SHEET 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF Over 700 different faces of Wood Type supplied promptly from either of our | 

, two factories. Send for our complete catalogues. Our goods are for sale by | 

PRIN TE RS WwWoOoD GO Oo DS all supply houses. Ask for Hamilton Goods, and see that you get them. | 
IN THE WORLD. We stamp every article we make—look for it; itis a guaranty of excellence. 





Awarded GRAND PRIX AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION— Highest Honor obtainable. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING MACHINERY 


Furnished. 

















$ Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 
JAMES ROWE, 76 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 





PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 
15 Tudor St., London, E.C., Eng. 





Cramer Plates 


are now better than ever. Unsurpassed 
in quality and ease of manipulation. 
Made in all grades and brands. Full 
descriptive catalogue sent to any ad- 
dress upon application. Manufactured 


b 
‘ G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Office...32 E. 10th St. 
Pacific Coast Office... Academy of Science Bldg. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















Letterheads, 


Enrbossed “eves, 


FROM STEEL DIES. 








We have just completed a Sample Book for the 7rade, 
embracing over fifty samples; also illustrating fitty different 
grades of Bond and Linen Papers. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 


WRITE FOR 174-176 STATE STREET, 
PARTICULARS. CHICAGO, 


Headquarters { ENGRAVED INVITATIONS AND CARDS, } At prices consistent with 
for 1 EMBOSSED STATIONERY, all kinds, superior workmanship. 





PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 
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CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DROP-ROLLER QUADRUPLE MACHINE 
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About iL Good 


Print Shop 
& 


is the title of a book we 
have just made. 

It is merely an advertise 
ment of our business, but it 
is the finest book we know 
how to make. /f 7s the 


MOST 

business. It will interest 
every man who seeks good 
printing. No printer or 
maker of catalogs should fail 
to study its pages—what 
others say of it is no stronger 
than what we have said. If 
you read the next page you 
will part with your last dollar 
for a copy. Don’t wait until 
you get to your last dollar. 
The edition is limited 











GRIPFIT-H. “AXTELL 
& CADY COMPANY 


CATALOG. MAKERS AND EMBOSSERS 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


It is certainly a wonderful piece of work. 





Extracts From Letters ¥ 
‘““About a Good Print Shop” § 


As we have done quite a little advertising our- 
selves in connection with fine: printing, we appreciate 
great skill and exercise of the best taste necessary to 
procure the resuit before us, and take pleasure ‘in con- 
gratulating you upon your success. _Diti & Cot.ins, 


We are more than pleased with it. Naturally we 
looked for something good, but had no idea it would 
be so elaborate. Titeston & Livermore. 


ma 


We consider it a most excellent piece of work, and 
as an advertisement of your company cannot fail to 
bring results. Intanp PrinTER Co. 


We cannot compliment you too highly. We really 
consider it the finest work of art in this line that we 
have seen, not excepting the work of our worthy brother 
of Kast Aurora. Utica Steam Gauce Co. 


We wish to compliment you on the skili, good 
taste, and excellent work displayed in producing this 
work of art. . Oup Berxsuire Mixts Co. 


As a piece of fine advertising I think it is clear up 
to the limit. The whole production covers the high- 
water mark for good printing. Concorp AxzE Co. 


We are very much impressed with the style of the 
book and think it a very handsome production indeed. 
R. E. Dierz Co. 


Beautiful! Reflects distinguished credit upon 
good taste and business acumen. Distinctly equal to 
the most ambitious efforts of the Iniand Printer and 
perhaps better. Hart & Rucket. 


We must certainly congratulate you upon the 
very fine work contained therein. It is one of the @ 
prettiest pieces of art that has come into this office in 
raany a day. THe Witcox & Wuirte Co. — 


It should rank among the best artistic productions 
of the first month of the Twentieth Century. 
Houmes & Ips. 


I extend to you my heartiest congratulations. It 
is certainly a fine piece of work. J. Cuypz Oswa.p. 


It is worthy of the “ Merrie Roycrofters.” The 
tout ensemble, and all the details are above praise, the . 
colored initials being nothing short of a new century 
dream, Homer Laveuuwn Cuina Co. 


= 


We have hundreds more as good as the above 
This book will be sent -postpaid to any address on 
receipt of One Dottan 3 Size,.7 x 14 inches 


GRIFFITH, AXTELL & CADY COMPANY 
HO L.Y O-K*E,.. M*A.S§'S)A:C°H U:S:E.T-T'8 








We recommend GRAY KREMLIN COVER for Embossing | 





























by 
HOLY TRINITY CHURCH. 


SHEPARD Co., 
e Street, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, ENGLAND. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1901. pinata sia ge oe nor sear exten, 


VoL. XXVI. No. 5. 


THE BOY. 


BY ZENAS HAVELOCK, 


Fagen esningn evil, good enough to run errands 

and clean up the office, but otherwise mostly in 
the way. He either is loafing in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners or else is teasing or plaguing the employes into 
frenzy, and sadly delaying matters. Even in his 
errands his mind is dwelling on baseball, or, worse 
yet, the latest “dime novel ” he has been reading, con- 
sequently the messages are in general hopelessly 
“pied.” His sweeping may be, to all appearances, 
thorough; but beneath the surface, under the frames, 
stones and other convenient places, dust, dirt and 
chaos. 

Well, perhaps these indictments are true bills. lor 
the sake of argument we will grant that they are. But 
what are you going to do about it? 

The system of apprenticeship—with all its evils— 
certainly did much to relieve this state of affairs. The 
boys who were bound out until their majority were by 
the terms of the articles of apprenticeship to be taught 
their trade by their employer, usually without pay and 
sometimes the parents even paying for their instruc- 
tion. Now, in this teaching of the trade to the boys 
and youths lay the whole secret of the apprenticeship 
system’s success. 

How many boys in a printing-office in these days 
are taught the business thoroughly? They may be apt 
in picking up the details and, in this way, by sheer 
ambition, receive a very good knowledge of the intri- 
cacies of the “art preservative.” But such boys are 
above the average, and we are treating of the ordinary 
youth. Look abroad among the printers you meet; 
what do you see? How many really capable, all- 
around printers, ready to take charge of an office at a 
pinch, do you meet? And how many half-instructed 
men, with only a very poor knowledge of the business, 
incapable and slow, are to be found? In the majority 
of cases this is to be attributed to the poor instruc- 
tion — or no instruction — received by them in their 
first days at the business. 

The young mind is plastic and readily grasps the 
instruction, when properly presented to it; but as years 
go on, the ideas acquired become more fixed and the 


9 


average man finds himself moving in a groove long 
before he reaches middle life. Such being the case, 
one can readily see the evil that can be accomplished by 
carelessness or slovenliness in work at the early stage 
of a man’s career. And this will almost inevitably be 
the result if, as a youth, he has been largely or entirely 
left to himself to pick up as best he may the rudiments 
of his business. This point needs no illustration, for 
we can see living examples of it on all sides of us, and 
without going out of our way to find them, either. 

But the employer argues that the foremen have no 
time, in the rush of business, to look after the appren- 
tices (using the word in its broadest sense), and that 
so long as the boys do the errands and other work 
expected of them, that is all he cares about — it is none 
of his affair if they do-not learn the trade. Very well, 
let us see. Of course, if the employer is utterly selfish 
and cares nothing for the welfare of the trade in gen- 
eral, or even for the future of his own business after he 
has “ shuffled off this mortal coil,” well and good. But, 
if he is a progressive man, up to the times and in touch 
with all the problems of the century, then he must look 
beyond the present time and a little into the future. 
Boys become men — apprentices become full-fledged 
printers. He, as well as his coemployers, have a duty 
to perform which to shirk is as wrong, relatively, as to 
neglect the duty of citizenship and the ballot. 

The future of the trade depends upon him as a unit 
in the general scheme, just the same as the future of 
the country depends upon the voters as a unit in the 
political whole. He can not escape his duty by argu- 
ing that others neglect their apprentices, for this is no 
excuse for him to do the same. Two wrongs do not 





make a right. 

Of course, it is not meant that work should be neg- 
lected in order to teach the boy his trade, nor is this 
necessary. An ordinarily bright boy, with some coach- 
ing, will pick up the first steps of the business in a very 
short time, and then he can be cautiously worked up 
and instructed by degrees, by filling in his odd time 
with simple work that he can do as well as any one else, 
but in such a way as not to neglect his regular duties. 
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Every boy has a certain amount of waste time on his 
hands, and if this is employed he will be a help to his 
employer, rather than a hindrance. 

There is another argument in favor of this policy 
of instructing the boys of the printing-office, and this is 
the fact that it stimulates their ambition. Steam is an 
extremely volatile thing, which, uncontrolled, is very 
troublesome, but when regulated and the energy 
diverted into proper channels, becomes a useful force. 
Very much like this is the average boy. He must find 
some means of working off his surplus energy and this 
will take a very annoying form unless his ambition is 
brought into play and he is taught there is something 
more than “ fooling ” to be done in a printing-office in 
leisure moments. He is also encouraged to do his 
work “ just like a man,” and the result is that he almost 
unconsciously learns his trade, and at the same time 
becomes much more useful to his employer. 

While, of course, we must make allowances for the 
temperament and limitations of the boy, it certainly 
seems that the general average of the future printer as 
regards ability and practical education would be 
greatly raised by the attention of employers to the 
trade education of the boys in their employ. 
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A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

NO. VII.— DETAILS PECULIAR TO BOOK-WORK. 
ARIOUS differences in the nature of book, job, 
and newspaper printing necessitate correspond- 
ing differences in the work of proofreading. No posi- 
tive delimitation can be designated to separate the three 
kinds into fixed groups, yet these are the three general 
terms of differentiation. In one theoretical aspect all 
work is of one class — every one having printing done 
would undoubtedly say that it must be done correctly, 
and in theory this would mean nothing more in any one 
case than in any other. In fact, the best-made books 
and magazines are more accurate in execution than 
even the cleanest newspapers; and the reason is that 
more time is taken to do the work. Of course, books 
are sometimes made very rapidly; but this is an excep- 

tion, to be met as peculiar exigencies demand. 

A definition of “ book-work,” as here meant to be 
understood, will cover much more ground than the 
mere sense of the two words that combine in the one to 
be defined. The compound literally names only work 
on books. In the classification here contemplated it 
means all work, except job-work, that is as particular 
as that for well-made books. Thus it includes maga- 
zines, and all periodicals except daily newspapers, 
when the periodicals are made with special attention to 
typographical detail. : 

As already remarked, more time is generally at 
command for the making of books and magazines than 
on daily newspapers, and this is the principal reason 


why books usually contain fewer errors. It is also the 


reason, probably, why all writers who have treated the 
subject of proofreading in books seem to ignore news- 
paper and job work altogether. This can hardly arise 
from common opinion that these two classes of work 
are not worthy of attention, or that a good book proof- 
reader must necessarily be qualified for the other kinds 
of reading also. Experience shows very plainly that a 
man with an excellent reputation in connection with 
one branch of printing may be among the poorest 
workers in another branch. The writers, likewise, 
have commonly assumed that time is almost unlimited 
for the reading of proofs on books. This is not true 
now, if it ever was true. It may be interesting and 
instructive to know just what it is, that these writers 
have said, that leads to this criticism; for, even yet, 
while the working world moves faster than ever before, 
in proofreading on books it is highly advantageous to 
devote all the time that can possibly be had to close 
scrutiny, in order to secure accuracy. Most interest- 
ing is it to note the similarity of directions written long 
ago and those of latest date. C. Stower, a printer in 
London, England, in 1808 published “ The Printer’s 
Grammar.” We should like to quote all he said about 
proofreading, but have space for the following only, 
not all quoted literally : 

“When it is considered how much the credit of our 
art and the general interests of literature depend on the 
grammatical accuracy and typographical correctness 
of our labors, it will readily appear that a careful and 
steady Reader must be indispensable in every printing- 
office. . . . It is always desirable that a reader 
should have been previously brought up to the business 
of a compositor. Some of the principal 
imperfections which are most easily observed by the 
man of practical knowledge are . . . minutiz, 
which are rather imperfections of workmanship than 
literal errors, are apt to be overlooked and neglected by 
those readers who have no idea of the great liability 
there is, even with the most careful compositor, to fall 
into them — nay, the almost absolute impossibility of 
wholly avoiding them. No proof-sheet ought 
to be put to press until it has been carefully read and 
revised by an experienced reader. A reader 
ought not to be of a captious or pedantic turn of mind. 

Proof and copy should be put into the hands 
of the reader for the purpose of clearing it from the 
most glaring literals, always having the copy lying 
upon his desk or table, ready to cast his eye upon in 
case of doubt or misunderstanding. This process, 
which is a kind of slight comparison of the copy and 
the proof, having been carefully and deliberately gone 
through, if the proof be not exceedingly foul indeed 
(in which case it is best to have it corrected before he 
proceeds any further), the reader should then call his 
reading-boy to read the copy aloud to him. 

After having read through the proof with the reading- 
boy, he should examine the signatures, catch-words, 
head-lines, titles, and folios of every page. . . . A 
revise, with the first proof, should be put into the hands 
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of the reader, whose next business is to collate the 
corrected sheet with the one he had before read, to see 
that all the errata are properly corrected. . . . In 
offices where more readers than one are employed, it 
is always advisable that a proof-sheet should be read 
over by at least two of the readers. The eye, in going 
over the same track, is liable to be deceived into mis- 
take and oversight. In all cases where the 
first proof has been found to be very foul, it is neces- 
sary to read the whole sheet a second time by copy. 

When a proof-sheet has undergone the regu- 
lar process we have here laid down, the next thing is to 
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or proper lengths, and if the lines are straight or 
crooked; inspects the spacing, or blank, between the 
words and sentences, that they may have regularity of 
appearance; and peruses the whole sheet more or less 
rapidly. . . . All this should be the first thing 
done in proofreading; but, from carelessness or from 
a supposed want of time, it is commonly ieft undone, 
except so far as the duty can be performed in the next 
process, about to be described [reading by copy].” 
Mr. Wilson then prescribes a revision by the same 
reader, merely to see that the errors marked have been 
properly corrected, and then reading by another man, 
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Photo by A. M. Smith, Crawfordsville, Ind 


GATHERING POND LILIES. 


forward it, along with the copy, to the author or editor 
of the work. When returned by the author 
with many alterations, the reader must always be care- 
ful to read the whole sheet over once more with very 
great attention. A proof-sheet having duly 
undergone this routine of purgation may be supposed 
to be as free from errata as the nature of the thing will 
admit.” 

John Wilson, in his “ Treatise on English Punctua- 
tion,” which, though written some time ago, is in this 
respect similar to the most recent work, says: “ He 
[the proofreader] begins by writing the phrase ‘ First 
Proof’ on the upper margin of the first page. He then 
examines the folios and the signatures, the captions and 
the subheads; notices whether the pages are of equal 





and then sending the third proof to the author, unless 
too many errors are found on the second revise, in 
which case another correcting is recommended. 
Another reading by the proofreader is prescribed, after 
which the matter is ready for the press. 

These writers describe simply the processes in the 
order to which they have been personally accustomed ; 
but, though the order may be changed somewhat, the 
various steps named are all necessary to secure accu- 
racy. In the office of a large New York publishing 
house, employing never fewer than four proofreaders, 
and often more, those who were called first readers 
(the ones who read by copy) had the matter read to 
them first, and then pored over the proof alone almost 


interminably. But, though one would hardly have 
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supposed that time was absolutely unlimited in that 
particular office, those readers were spoiled by that 
indulgence for employment almost anywhere else; for 
Mr. Wilson’s “ supposed ”’ want of time would, now at 
least, be found very real. Nevertheless, the reader who 
can make time for at least one close examination aside 
from the time when the copy is read to him is in far 
less danger of overlooking bad errors than is the one 
who depends on what can be done without that. 

We shall see, in the course of our study of details, 
that personality largely influences procedure, and that 


consequently no fixed course can properly be prescribed. 
(To be continued.) 





Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER. 
BY O. F. BYXBEE. 
NO. XVII.— PROCURING SUBSCRIBERS. 

HIS chapter opens a closing series that will appeal 
to the business manager as of more practical 
value than any of those preceding, for the reason that 
they will take up questions that mean more or less a 
direct return of revenue for labor expended. Yet the 
questions considered in previous chapters are none the 
less significant. The purchasing of proper material, 
the procuring of efficient employes, the most advan- 
tageous management of the various departments, and 
the most advisable manner in which to collect and pre- 
sent the news, are all of vital importance and have an 
immeasurable effect on the extent, at least, of the profit 
to be derived from energies exerted along lines that 
converge in the business office. Yet the best paper in 
the world will not succeed unless it is pushed, and the 

harder it is pushed the greater its success. 

Advertising without subscribers is practically 
impossible. Hence the advisability of giving circula- 
tion first consideration. There are two ways of issuing 
a new paper in regard to its subscription list. The 
usual custom is to distribute gratuitously the first 
week’s or month’s output, following with a canvass for 
subscriptions or relying on the subscribers coming 
without solicitation. A systematic canvass started after 
the first week is sure to be beneficial — in fact, when 
the paper is issued in this way it is quite necessary. 
The other mode of operation, which has been acceptably 
carried out in a number of instances, is to issue a neat 
prospectus and make a preliminary canvass, asking for 
trial subscriptions of one month. This, however, while 
it is the most satisfactory plan, requires considerable 
capital, which would be a serious bar in most instances. 

After a paper has been launched for a few months 
the same questions regarding circulation confront it, as 
every paper is obliged to face it at all times, and any 
plans that may be suggested are equally applicable to 
the new as to the old. There is one “old reliable” 
way of building up and maintaining circulation. Note 
that it is “reliable.” It will not inflate circulation for 
a time and then outlive its usefulness, making it neces- 
sary to search for other plans, but it will slowly and 
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steadily increase the subscription list so long as the 
paper merits success. The plan to which I refer is the 
systematic canvassing of the city and its suburbs by a 
salaried man. <A city can be gone over two or even 
three times a year with beneficial results. Have the 
regular carrier boys deliver copies for a week or ten 
days to houses which are not already receiving your 
paper, after which the canvasser, supplied with the 











Photo by George A. Furneaux, Chicago. 


YERKES OBSERVATORY, LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN, 


names and addresses of present subscribers in that sec- 
tion, may follow with a request for trial subscriptions 
ofa month. In the meantime sample copies can be dis- 
tributed in other territory and this system continued 
until every house in the field of the paper has been 
visited, when it will be time to begin again. 

Many of the other popular plans exhaust their use- 
fulness after a limited time, and it is necessary to 
search for something that is new — new at least in the 
vicinity where it is to be used. Plans of today will be 
plans of yesterday tomorrow, and a plan that may have 
brought unlimited success to a competitor may be in its 
“second childhood ” when you attempt to apply it. It 
is therefore necessary to originate or to adopt methods 
that have proved successful under conditions similar 
to those that exist in your city, but which have never 
been adopted there. 

The giving of premiums direct to subscribers is 
always effective if wise selections are made as to what 
is offered. Books have proved the most successful in 
the past, and are still used to advantage, although 
these offers have become so general that the 
novelty has disappeared and results are not so encour- 
aging as they were a few years ago. The great 
disadvantage of adopting this method of securing new 
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subscribers is that once commenced it must be contin- 
ued, and it is a constant struggle to secure new pre- 
miums, striving always to offer something better than 
the one preceding. The argument that subscribers 
thus secured will renew, paying the same sum for the 
paper as they did at first for paper and premium, is a 
fallacy. 

Clubbing offers are of about equal value with pre- 
miums, as the inducement is the same. Fach of these 
plans amounts to virtually a reduction of the subscrip- 
tion rate, and equally beneficial results would in most 
instances be secured by a direct cut in price. 

The most successful plans, and those which serve 
the twofold purpose of advertising the paper and sell- 
ing it, are those which in some manner resemble a 


arships in various institutions of learning varying from 
complete three and five year courses in preparatory 
schools to one-year courses in business, shorthand and 
music. To these were added a piano and a few other 
valuable articles. An effort was first made to gather 
contestants from among the young men and women of 
the city and vicinity who were anxious to secure an 
advanced education, and the rewards were of such a 
character as to appeal to these young people and also 
to prospective subscribers, as they would respect the 
canvassers for their ambition. The contestants were 
required to secure subscribers at the regular rates, paid 
in advance, and were credited with one point for every 
month’s subscription secured, a subscription of one year 
netting twelve points. The result was very satisfac- 








Loaned by H. W. Fay, De Kalb, II. 


contest. A paper which depends largely on street sales 
will find a voting contest beneficial, providing such a 
plan is new in its locality. The offer of something 
valuable and useful to the most popular schoolteacher, 
or to deserving persons in other walks of life, to depend 
on securing the largest number of votes recorded on 
coupons cut from the paper, is a plan that is worn 
threadbare in many localities, but will be found bene- 
ficial if persistently advertised. 

But perhaps the most practical contest is one among 
canvassers for subscriptions. These have been con- 
ducted by a few of the successful monthlies during the 
past few years with remarkably gratifying results, and 
they have also been successfully tried by a few dailies. 
One of the latter recently conducted what was termed 
an “ Educational Contest,” in which was offered schol- 








COLONEL ELLWOOD’S STEERS. 





Photo by Dr. J. M. Everett. 


tory, the greatest difficulty encountered being the pro- 
curing and interesting of contestants. In such a con- 
test much depends on vigorous advertising until 
unusual interest is aroused. The mere announcement 
is not enough. Personal letters to those who are likely 
to enter, personal calls and letters of encouragement 
are a few of the things that are essential. In the select- 
ing of premiums great care should be exercised to pro- 
cure those which may be paid for in advertising, and 
this should, so far as possible, be new advertising, or it 
will conflict with cash business. In this way not only 
is secured the advantage of the profit on new business, 
but in some instances merchants and others become 
convinced of the value of advertising and will continue 
on a cash basis. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, 
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ADVANCE IN THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 

EGINNING with the April number, which 
commences a new volume, the yearly sub- 
scription to THE INLAND PRINTER will be 
raised from $2 to $2.50, and the six months’ sub- 
scription rate from $1 to $1.25. The postage on 
foreign subscriptions will remain as at present, 
$1.20 per year extra. The retail price for single 
copies will be 25 cents. The publishers have 
decided upon this policy for the reason that the 
publication has grown so rapidly, not only in 
point of valuable matter and illustrations, but in 
actual bulk, that it is impossible to furnish it at 
the old figure. All subscriptions received be- 
tween this date and April 1 will be entered at 
the old price, but any coming in after that will 
be placed upon our books at the new rate only. 
Those who are desirous of receiving the maga- 
zine for the next year at the old figure should send 






in subscriptions at once. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 
HE man who gives us advice that agrees fully with 
our prejudices and passions is usually an unsafe 
counselor. 





DIRTY and disorderly stockroom is a strong 
evidence that the printer is not making his 
business pay. 





URNING the leaf of the new year and the new 
century should mark the beginning of new meth- 
ods to remedy the abuses in the printing trades. 





—y.. is heaven’s first law,” and ought to be one 
of the cardinal principles in the art preservative 
of arts. The “devil” should have its spirit ground into 
his very substance. 





‘“®( HOUSE divided against itself can not stand,” and 

so soon as employing printers and journeymen 
printers bring this truth home to their intelligence 
better things for the printing trade will appear. 





O not blame your employes because their wages 

are fixed and sure. They are organized with 

power to discipline those who break their agreement. 

Enlist their aid and adopt their organization and your 
profits from the public will be guaranteed also. 





HEN Mundella was Secretary of Industry, he 

had occasion to remark: “ The long hours of 

other nations protect England against their competition 
on the world’s markets.” Americans can safely affirm: 
The shorter working day, together with high wages 

















and improved machinery, gives American industry the 
ascendency over European competitors on the markets 
of the world. 





HE strangest economic fallacy ever followed by 

intelligent producers is that of many typothe- 

tists — they endeavor to increase the competitive power 

of individual master printers by official protection of 

incompetent workingmen who offer their services at 
low wages for long hours. 





HE absurd notion that improved machinery will 

decrease the number of employes in a trade is 

as bad as the calculation of old-fogy master printers 

that they can hold their ground in competition with 

new machinery by working overtime at low wages 
with antiquated presses and secondhand type. 





HE foolish idea of many workingmen that the 
shorter workday will lead to the employment of 

the unemployable compositors is just as bad as the 
notion of many typothetists that the lengthening of the 
working day will put them in the position to dismiss 
some employes and therefore decrease their pay-roll. 





VERTIME work never increases, but always 

decreases a printer’s profits. The shorter work- 

day never decreases, but certainly increases the surplus 

account, provided the employer has sense enough to 

utilize his workingmen’s increased labor-force by fur- 

nishing them with the most improved tools and attend- 
ing to proper sanitation of the workshops. 





— passions and immediate interests 
have a more active and imperious control over 
human conduct than general or remote considerations 
of policy, utility or justice. Are not popular 
assemblies frequently subject to the impulses of rage, 
resentment, jealousy, avarice, and of other irregular 
and violent propensities? ”—Hamilton, Fed. VI. 





HERE is a natural drift in workingmen upon the 
activity of which well-meaning employers can 
rely, no matter how perverse the economic theories may 
be which they affirm. They will seek happiness in that 
which they possess and leave the future to take care of 
itself. The vagaries of the age are dangerous only in 
the minds of those who call nothing their own. For 
these, they are pretexts to defy the law. 





EFORE the War of Independence, Benjamin 
Franklin expressed the opinion that high wages 
conduce to laziness and hurt business. (On the Price 
of Corn, 1766; On the Laboring Poor, 1768.) After 
the war he recognized the public utility of high wages, 
and affirmed that the cost of production is not neces- 
sarily increased through the rise of wages. (On the 
Augmentation of Wages Which Will be Occasioned in 
Europe by the American Revolution, Works II, 435.) 
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PREPAYING POSTAGE ON LETTERS, 
OREIGN correspondents and some home corre- 
spondents also seem to be remarkably careless in 

the matter of affixing proper postage to letters and 
other mail. This carelessness entails a loss on the 
receivers of the mail that, while small in each instance, 
is of serious importance in the aggregate. Letters 
come to the office of THE INLAND PRINTER requesting 
sample copies, etc., which in many cases are not fully 
paid. Ina letter from East London, South Africa, the 
writer asks for a sample copy and rates of subscription 
and advice as to the best method of remitting. The 
letter was underpaid. This carelessness is a poor rec- 
ommendation to a publisher to pay attention to such 
requests. THE INLAND PRINTER will refuse hereafter 
to accept mail on which the postage is not fully paid. 





THE SQUARE-INCH RATE FOR ENGRAVINGS, 
TTENTION is directed to a letter in this issue 
commenting on the question of the square-inch 
method of charging for engraving. While it is admit- 
tedly a lowering of art work to measure its value by 
size rather than by quality, nevertheless the engravers 
themselves have educated the public to the method 
complained of, and it will in all probability remain as 
established, particularly as any attempt on the part of 
the engravers to improve their condition by concertive 
action is menaced by the law in some States, and nota- 
bly so in the State of Illinois. The aspect of affairs 
as described in our correspondent’s letter is a matter 
of serious concern, and can only be remedied under 
existing conditions by the cooperation of the operatives 
as an organization. The common council of employers 
and workmen, to establish trade usages and minimum 
wages and prices, would speedily place their industry 
on a stable and sound financial basis. The extension of 
the trade-union principle to the employers is the only 
cure for the violation of trade ethics and the only secu- 
rity for the maintenance of a reasonable profit. Here 
is an opportunity for the new “ Type-High Club,” 
recently organized in Chicago, to take some action. 
Will they do it? 





OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

LTHOUGH the printing business in certain sec- 
tions has been somewhat better during 1900 

than in other parts of the country, still there are print- 
ers who complain it has not been what could have been 
wished for. The outlook for 1901, from developments 
during the past month, seems to warrant the belief that 
this year will surpass the one preceding, so far as the 
volume of business is concerned. Numbers of print- 
ing houses are sending out highly artistic advertising, 
and some report a largely increased number of orders 
through this method of publicity. A firm in the East 
state that one piece of work put out brought them 
direct, inside of three months, $20,000 in orders, and 
they believe in three months more they can expect at 
least $50,000 more from the same source. They also 
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state that wholly on the strength of quality they have 
decided to advance their prices for printing at least 
twenty per cent. If printers generally could have the 
backbone to make such a material addition to what 
they consider a fair price for work, the showing at the 
end of this year would undoubtedly be better than that 
of 1900. So large an advance in prices would possibly 
not be practicable with the majority, but by presenting 
original ideas, superbly worked out, and by not only 
talking quality, but by giving it, profits can certainly be 
largely increased. 





THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY NEWSPAPER. 
HE degree of interest awakened by the visit of 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth to America is war- 
ranted by the remarkable success he has obtained in 
the newspaper business. He is but thirty-four years 
old, and in twenty years he has acquired the London 
Daily Mail and twenty-nine other British publications, 
and has made $20,000,000 out of his publications, it is 
said. A recent article descriptive of his life and work 
says that two months ago he was negotiating for the 
London Daily Times, “ The Thunderer.” The same 
article says that he began as an office boy on Tid Bits, 
twenty years ago, with a salary of ten shillings per 
week. In two years he became the editor of a weekly 
run in conjunction with the J/lustrated London News. 
In seven years he had saved $7,000, and with that sum 
started his first weekly, Answers. He was joined by his 
brothers, and one by one he has added to his publica- 
tions until their combined circulation has reached a total 
of 15,000,000 copies a week, among them being Harms- 
worth’s Magazine, which alone has a circulation of 
one million. His great success is alleged to be due to 
his introduction of American methods into his publica- 
tions. 

Now Mr. Harmsworth is carrying his coals to New- 
castle by coming to America and advising the news- 
paper publishers on the matter of newspaper making. 
Following is in part what Mr. Harmsworth has to say: 

“We are entering the century of combination and 
centralization. For good or for ill, the day of the small 
trader is past, and that of the great emporium has come. 
The tendency is for large corporations to absorb the 
individual. I do not say that this is the best possible 
state of things; I only refer to it as a fact to be dealt 
with. I feel certain that the newspaper of the twenti- 
eth century will be drawn into the vortex of combina- 
tion and centralization. In fact, given the man, the 
capital, the organization and the occasion, there seems 
to be no reason why one or two newspapers may not 
presently dominate great sections of the United States, 
or almost the whole of Great Britain. In other words, 
where there are now a multitude of papers, good, bad 
and indifferent, there will be then one or two great 
journals. 

“My idea of the newspaper of the twentieth century 
may be thus expressed in brief: Let us suppose that one 
of the great American newspapers, under the control of 
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a man of the journalistic ability of Delane, the greatest 
of the former editors of the London Times, certainly 
the greatest political editor in the history of journalism, 
backed by an organization as perfect as that of the 
Standard Oil Company, has issued simultaneously each 
morning in, say, New York, Boston, Chicago, Pitts- 
burg, St. Louis, Philadelphia and other points in Amer- 
ica; or at London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, 
Edinburgh, Belfast and Newcastle in Great Britain. It 
is obvious that the power of such a paper might become 
such as we have not yet seen in the history of the press ; 
and would not such a journal effectually revive the 
waning influence of the newspaper upon the life and 
thought of the nation? The thing is not as impossible 
as it sounds. The whole tendency of the times, both in 
America and Great Britain, is toward the concentration 
of great affairs in the hands of a few. I may perhaps 
say without offense that the power of the British Par- 
liament is now practically concentrated in the hands of 
one family, the Cecils, of whom the Marquis of Salis- 
bury is the distinguished head. They and one or two 
allies form an inner ring which dominates the Cabinet, 
which in its turn rules Parliament.” 

The usual trust methods would, in Mr. Harms- 
worth’s opinion, be precisely those by which journals 
would be established. 

“ But how,” he continues, “ could such a multiple 
newspaper come into existence? Obviously, it would 
have to be initiated by some man, or group of men, 
holding practically unlimited capital and possessing 
intimate knowledge of everything appertaining to the 
journalism of their country. Such a group might easily 
be formed of the directors of three or four leading 
papers of New York or London forced to an unwill- 
ing friendship by the desire to escape competition. 
By combining their forces they would be in a posi- 
tion to command the situation. In my opinion their 
first steps would be to buy the best brains, newspapers 
and machinery, to construct private telegraph wires and 
cables, or, where existing monopolies for the time pre- 
vented that course, to purchase the exclusive or pref- 
erential use of the wires. That this can be done is 
within the knowledge of every newspaper man. The 
immediate result would be that the journals owned by 
this combination would secure such capital, such a 
news service, and other advantages, that their rivals 
would be seriously incommoded. The power to under- 
sell would drive many newspapers into the combination, 
and little by little rival newspapers would be so weak- 
ened that where they did not die a natural death, their 
purchase or absorption would be a comparatively easy 
and inexpensive step. The less important ones would 
be allowed to drop out of existence, but the others 
would continue to appear in their old forms, but con- 
taining much identical news matter and, of course, 
under the control of the combination.” 

While the success that Mr. Harmsworth has achieved 
is enviable and his advice and forecasts for the future 
are entitled to due respect in the light of that suc- 
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cess, nevertheless we are inclined to think that Mr. 
Harmsworth does not realize the temper of the Ameri- 
can people or the quality of their taste for newspaper 
pabulum. A pulp-fed public would possibly be a vora- 
cious consumer of the trust newspaper — the apotheosis 
of everything that is repugnant to American principles, 
but what great newspaper or newspapers would dare to 
invite the condemnation of a great people by placing 
itself or themselves in the van of a system, the evils of 
which are taxing the best efforts of our political econo- 
mists to avert or modify? 





Written for Tue [NLAND PRINTER. 
THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR, 
BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 
NO. IV.— HOW TO MAKE CHANGES. 
HE Operator had frequently seen the machines 
changed, and had assisted in this work, but was 
not quite confident of his ability to make a change in 
the absence of the Machinist, so one day he asked 
George to explain how the thing should be done. 
“You know, of course,” said George, “ that all our 
molds in this plant are fixed as to the size of body they 
will cast, but are adjustable in length. The company is 
now making a new universal mold, capable of adjust- 
ment to cast any length of line up to thirty ems of any 
size from agate to pica. We have here two-mold disks, 
or, in other words, a separate mold for each size of type 
we use. There are four-mold disks in use in some 
offices, but the new universal mold takes the place of 
eight adjustable molds, so book offices nowadays are 
ordering nothing but the universal mold. In the latter 
mold, the upper portion or cap is movable, and to 
change from one size of body to another it is only neces- 
sary to remove both end liners and insert ones of the 
proper thickness, the liners being held in place by 
three screws in the rim of the disk, which can he tight- 
ened down on the movable cap. 
“T have to change this machine from 24-em brevier 


to 20-em nonpareil,’”’ continued the Machinist, “so if 
you will pay attention I’ll explain how it is done. 
“The controlling lever to the left of the keyboard 
must be pushed back and the vise lowered. Back the 
machine a little by pushing against the first-elevator 
cam, far enough to allow the ejector lever to be pushed 
forward by its handle which stands above the cams of 
the machine. When the ejector lever is pressed for- 
ward it causes the ejector blade to project through the 
mold (Fig. 5). If the blade does not advance easily, 
turn the mold disk slightly while pressing forward on 
the ejector lever. Now reach your right hand in along- 
side the mold slide and grasp the releasing lever and 
draw it to vou. The ejector can now be withdrawn. 
“As we are changing from a large to a smaller 
slug, the 20-em nonpareil ejector can now be inserted 
through the mold. Press the ejector firmly into its seat, 
holding meanwhile the releasing lever with your right 
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FIG. 5. 


hand, restoring the lever when the blade is in position. 
You can now bring the machine into original position 
by pulling out the controlling lever. 

“ To change the liner in a mold, remove the split or 
cotter pin which holds the mold pinion or small gear 
in place. Slide the pinion forward far enough to clear 
the pin on the flange. Now by turning the small pinion 
you can revolve the mold disk and bring the mold to be 
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changed into a position midway between the pinion and 
casting position of the mold. This is the most conve- 
nient point to get at the mold screw (A, Fig. 6), which 
must now be loosened, when the liner can easily be 
pushed out of the mold from the rear.” 

“This liner seems to stick pretty tightly,” said the 
Operator. “ Shall I drive it out?” 

“Yes, but be careful how you do it,” cautioned the 
Machinist. “Get a piece of old brass rule and then 
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FIG. 6. 





drive close to the mortised part of the liner. If you 
drive against the end of the liner you will be liable to 
spring it. 

“When substituting the liner desired, see that you 
get it perfectly flush with the mold face. Now tighten 
the screw (A) again, revolve the mold until the one 
desired is in ejecting position (Fig. 1), when the pinion 
will slide back into place and you can restore the cotter 
pin. There is a punch-mark on the gear of the mold 
disk and also on the pinion. These marks will match if 
the mold is in proper position.” 

“That 20-em liner you gave me to put in the mold 
was marked 10. Was that all right? ’’ asked the Opera- 
tor. 

“ Sure thing,” George replied. 
mold and a No. 10 liner will cast a 20-em line. 
of these machines are equipped with 24-em molds, how- 
ever, so a liner marked 10 will in these molds cast only 
a 14-em line. The liners are marked in the ems of their 
length, measured from mortise to end. 

“ If we had been changing from a small to a larger 
slug, the larger ejector blade could not have been 
inserted until the mold had been changed. In any case, 
consider whether the ejector can be removed after mold 
is changed or whether it must be done first. In some 
cases, as when changing from a short, thick slug to a 
longer and thinner one, or vice versa, the ejector must 
be removed first, the mold changed, and the proper 
ejector then inserted. In some cases the ejector need 
not be changed at all, as a brevier blade will do for tem- 
porary use in ejecting a long primer line, and it is never 
necessary to use ejectors for every em length of line; 
a 16-em ejector will work perfectly with a 17-em line. 
The even numbers in ejectors are all that are needed. 

“Tn case it is desired to use the second mold in the 
disk and the liner does not need to be changed, nor the 
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ejector, it is unnecessary to lower the vise. Slip the 
cotter pin out and the pinion can be slid forward far 
enough to allow the disk to be revolved to bring the 
desired mold into proper position.” 


(To be continued.) 





TELEGRAPHY. 


Unless humanity be provided with something resembling 
instantaneous transportation of solid substance the mail will be 
too long in transit for the carriage of thought. The telephone 
will be too meager as to volume of matter which can be trans- 
mitted. It seems probable, therefore, that the telegraph will 
gradually absorb much of the present business of the other 
two, and become the principal channel of long-distance commu- 
nication. 

The machine telegraph in general use at the present time 
is named “ Wheatstone.” In this device a paper tape is perfo- 
rated by an operator. The perforations and the spacing of 
uncut paper between them serve, when passed through the 
machine, to make and break an electric circuit in lieu of mak- 
ing and breaking it by hand, as is done in the Morse system. 
At the receiving end the machine shows dots and lines in ink 
upon another paper tape. 

A new invention, called the Murray Page Printer, is a 
system in which the manipulation of a typewriter keyboard 
perforates a paper tape. When this tape is run through the 
telegraphing machine there is reproduced in a paper tape at the 
distant end of the circuit exact duplicates of the perforations 





Courtesy ‘‘American Cat News.” 
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fed in at the sending end. This duplicate paper tape may then 
be sent through another machine* which automatically trans- 
lates into a page of printed characters. 

It is presumable that the Murray will perform its transla- 
tions both at the sending and receiving ends with somewhat 
greater celerity than the Wheatstone, but as compared with 
the latter it has the disadvantage of more complicated mech- 
anism. 

The chemical telegraph also uses a perforated paper ribbon 
as a sending device, but its received signals are made upon a 
chemically prepared and moist paper strip which forms part of 


an electric circuit. Whenever the current is “on,” its passage 


from a pen which rests upon the receiving tape to another 
connection with the moist paper (which latter connection 
completes the circuit) causes discolorations which may be 
made to take the form of the dots and dashes of the Morse 
alphabet —Harper’s Weekly. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to 
revision. 








ONE OF OUR MANY UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 8, 1900. 
Enclosed please find $2 in cash for another year’s sub- 
scription to THE INLAND PRINTER. In renewing our sub- 
scription we can not refrain from expressing our high appre- 
ciation of the journal. Many of the articles are written in a 
truly scientific spirit, and are quite free from bias or prej- 
udice, which is a foe to true progress. The art of printing 
ought to be recognized as a high calling, and not perfunctory 
work. THE INLAND PRINTER is certainly doing much to ele- 
vate the printing business, and we believe that prices will 
improve in a like ratio also if its good advice is carefully 
followed. PEERLESS PRINTING COMPANY, 
J. G. Rice, Manager. 





AN UNSOPHISTICATED DEVIL. 


To the Editor: PLAINFIELD, N. J., December 7, 1900. 

We have a new “devil” at our office, and his first day’s 
experience reminded me so much of the picture which recently 
appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER, labeled “I saved the chase, 
boss,” that I must tell you about him. 

Our new office boy is about fifteen years old, and colored; 
says he don’t know how to “ shoot craps” and goes to Sunday 
school. His first job was to take the furniture from a dead job 
and put it in the cabinet. He accomplished the task and was 
next seen approaching the foreman, with as much of the form 
as he was able to pick up, in his outstretched hands, asking: 
“What shall I do with the type, Mr. H.?” Mr. H. was too 
paralyzed to reply instantly, but made the best of the situation, 
and succeeded in saving part of the form from pi. The 
employes have not yet quit laughing over the incident. 

The stenographer next sent him out to mail a letter and a 
postal card. The card was written in shorthand — something 
new for the boy, because in a little while he returned, saying: 
“You didn’t want me to mail this thing did you, Miss?” 

H. H. Wess. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor: EpinspurGH, December 26, 1900. 

Trade is booming here at this time, and printers and book- 
sellers —not to mention publishers —are reaping a deferred 
harvest. And among the shoals of new books constantly 
being sent forth, old friends are not forgotten, and one is con- 
stantly hearing of new editions of Scott, Dickens and Thack- 
eray. And the Times reprint of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” on the instalment system, has been a phenomenal suc- 
cess, and the presswork for it has been and still is a boon 
to the printers of this city. ‘Hang present-day favorites” 
was once said by a now deceased publisher, “give me dead 
authors.” And he was a wise man —if their copyrights had 
expired. 

I have in a former letter mentioned a dispute in Perth 
regarding the introduction of female compositors into certain 
offices in that city.. The dispute has now gone on for about 
six months with no apparent prospect of settlement. There 
have been several regrettable features about this strike, but 
none more so than the appearance of four men in the sheriff 
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court to answer a charge of intimidation. From the evidence 
it appeared that the accused had followed some of the non- 
unionists who were working for Cowan & Co., Tay street, 
Perth, and shouted after them “ Rats,” “Scabs,” “ Blacklegs.” 
A rhyme of our childhood’s days in Scotland runs thus: 

** Sticks and stanes may break your banes, 


” 


But names will never hurt you. 


But the sheriff, I regret to say, thought differently, and sent 
one of the men to prison for a month, and the other three 
for twenty days. A fifth man had absconded before trial, and 
had forfeited his bail of £20. It is curious how sensitive these 
non-unionists are regarding nicknames, and how ready the 
law is to throw round them its protecting arms, even in the 
matter of verbal criticism. 

Among the 670 members of the new House of Commons, 
there are only four who come under the designation of print- 
ers or booksellers. One of the four is Mr. George M. Brown, 
M. P. for Central Edinburgh, managing director of the firm 
of Thomas Nelson & Sons, printers and publishers, of this 
city. Mr. Brown was opposed by Dr. Conan Doyle, the 
novelist, the famous creator of “ Sherlock Holmes,” who was 
just home from the war in South Africa; and though Dr. 
Doyle was defeated, his addresses were immensely superior to 
the ordinary run of election speeches. 

Mr. George J. Gilchrist, the able secretary of the Dundee 
branch of the Scottish Typographical Association, has just 
been elected to the magistracy in that town. Bailie Gilchrist 
has been for twenty-three years employed in the composing 
department of the Dundee Evening Telegraph and enjoys the 
thorough confidence of his fellow workmen. He well deserves 
the honor the fathers of the city have conferred upon him, 
for though he is a representative of the working classes, yet 
he is one who, by his breadth of mind, can see two sides 
a qualification some labor representatives 





to a question 
rather lack. 

The union of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland, which took place last month, has the unfortunate 
feature to a printer that it will reduce considerably the quan- 
tity of printing required. To give only a single example, each 
church had a Missionary Record of its own, but from January 
one only is to be issued; and the United Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary Record, with a circulation of 72,000 copies a month, 
ceases with the December number. This is a distinct loss to 
Edinburgh compositors of about fifty large quarto pages a 
month. Doubtless the circulation of the surviving magazine 
will reap the benefit, but the compositors will lose, and a maga- 
zine half a century old was “a weel-kent freend.” 

The Edinburgh Typographia is now in the middle of its 
winter’s work, and the various classes are in full swing. There 
has been a distinct falling off in the numbers enrolled for the 
compositors’ theory classes, both senior and junior — easily 
accounted for by the very small number of lads who are 
entering the composing branch of our business. But the other 
classes are flourishing —the practical jobbing, the Linotype 
and the machine printing class—the latter being now the 
largest class of the association. The committee is striving 
its utmost to secure a printing machine of the newest pat- 
tern for this class, and hopes for success in this direction by 
next session. 

The lectures have been a highly popular feature of the 
association’s work, and have been well attended. The open- 
ing lecture was by Professor Seth on “The Author of 
Waverley,” followed by “The Early Home and Haunts of 
Robert Louis Stevenson,” by Mr. James Patrick (illustrated 
by limelight views), and “ Old-time Pressmen and Printing- 
offices,” by Mr. John Sinclair. By a curious coincidence, the 
lecture on “Electrical Inkless Printing,” which fell through 
last year by the lecturer (a representative of the Electrical Ink- 
less Printing Syndicate) being abroad at the time agreed on— 
has again been postponed, but this time through the serious 
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illness of the lecturer. Let us hope that the third time may 
be more fortunate. 

Sir Thomas Clark, head of the firm of Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark, publishers, George street, Edinburgh, died on December 
24, aged seventy-seven. The firm are probably the leading 
publishers of theological literature in the world. Though a 
busy man in his own calling, Sir Thomas took a deep interest 
in all that pertained to municipal well being, and was from 
1885 to 1888 chief magistrate of the city. Sir Thomas’s elec- 
tion as Lord Provost had the distinction of being unopposed, 
the only instance in recent years. It was during his term of 
office that the Edinburgh Public Library was opened — thanks, 


position to demand their price, while their plates proper may not 
be an iota better than those of their less fortunate brothers, 
who will have to be satisfied with a living square-inch rate if 
they get that. Our Chicago friends may answer, as they have 
done before: “ Let him go out of business and work for some 
one else,” but this is easier said than done. 

The Association of Photoengravers is, as for practical 
results up to date, a failure, even if socially quite successful. 
Here in our Queen City of the Lakes, the square-inch rate is 
down to 8 cents and 10 cents for half-tone, and 4% cents for 
zinc etching. Besides this, an electrotype and engraving house 
has opened a bargain counter, a sort of “ Friday bargains.” 





Photo by Tonnesen Sisters, 1301 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


however, to the munificence of an American millionaire, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, who, for the foundation of this library, 
made Edinburgh a gift of £50,000. GF. 





THE SQUARE-INCH RATE AND CUT RATES. 
To the Editor: BurFato, N. Y., December 19, 1900. 

In your Engravers’ Number, which by the way was about 
the most beautiful issue of your always excellent publication, 
I read the article of Mr. Ormsby, of Syracuse, on the fallacy 
of charging engravings by the square inch. I have not the 
least doubt of the sincerity of the estimable gentleman in his 
arguments, which are Gospel truth. But how is he going to 
change it? Is he able to do so in his own establishment? It 
is a noted fact, and I am sorry indeed to have to state it openly, 
that there is hardly a trade which has such a cut-throat, dis- 
honest competition as photoengraving and printing. There 
are a few big houses with big capital who can command the 
services of high-priced artists, and they of course are in a 





THE PAGES OF TIME. 


During the summer months it announced to its regular and 
prospective customers that during the summer it would give 
a “special summer reduction” in prices for half-tones and 
zinc etchings, also electrotyping, and it has kept it up ever 
since. I have not been able to ascertain whether its employes 
gave it a special reduction on their wages or not. I have 
also been informed that half-tones can be had at several big 
houses in Chicago at 12 cents. This may or may not be true, 
the fact remains that our trade is in a deplorable state. How 
Brother Ormsby can bring it about to have it bettered is a big 
proposition. 

If an honest organization could be effected it would be 
comparatively easy. In these days of trusts, everybody outside 
of our trade seems to be organizing or rather forming trusts. 
As our Chicago brethren had such a bad experience in the trust- 
forming craze, they most likely gave it up. Workmen, meat 
packers, sugar, tobacco, oil, and many others all have trusts, 
but the poor photoengravers cut each other’s throats and make 
each other believe they are making money. ENGRAVER. 
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AMERICAN PRINTING MACHINERY IN 
SCANDINAVIA. 
StocKHOLM, SweEDEN, November 27, 1900. 
To the Editor: 

As a subscriber of your paper for a couple of years it 
may be permitted to me to compliment you for your paper’s 
solid contents and for its most excellent finish. 

I am an agent for bookprinting and bookbinding materials 
and therefore come daily in contact with people in this line, 
and your paper has, everywhere I have shown it, won great 
admiration. 

In your February number, 1899, is an article entitled 
“Scandinavia a Market for American Printing Machinery.” 
Since 1898-1899 there have been several machines imported in 
Sweden, some through the agents of this city, which repre- 
sent American machine firms, but the greater part through the 
interest that your paper has aroused among people of that 
class. 

Consequently there are here in Sweden several Cottrell, 
Miehle, Babcock and also Century presses running now — 
the former ones were imported by the machine firm “Sneltjes,” 
which I represented, and sold through me. Also several 
American and English Linotype machines are in use. 

Ot American wood types I have sold through purchases 
on my own account from The Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany several bills to prominent printers here. Also from 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, backgrounds; lately, Tarcolin, 
from Delete Chemical Company. 

The other American machines and materials mentioned 
above have won great approval and there is no doubt but that 
Scandinavia can become a great consumer of American goods 
in our line. 

To a couple of prominent bookbinders here I have, through 
an English import firm, arranged the purchase of four Smyth 
binding machines, and I have all reason to believe that America 
ought to be able to.take up the competition with Germany 
with success also in binding materials. 

Besides this there has been sold in the last two years a 
Hoe rotary press to one of our largest daily papers and also 
some printing-inks. 

The beginning is made, and the question is now to keep up 
the trade and to enlarge it. That Germany has, on account of 
its situation, a great advantage compared with America, there 
is no doubt; but in spite of that, America can, on account 
of her greatly advanced industry and her more modern ideas, 
count upon continually advancing in Scandinavia — that is, of 
course, if the American firms can and will take up the compe- 
tition with Germany. 

The first condition is that an agent comes in position to 
work with energy for the American bookprinting and book- 
binding articles. Then the American factories must, either 
directly or through their export firms, supply this agent with 
catalogues illustrating their products, with samples, and also, 
if possible, an explanation of their advantages compared with 
the German articles of the same kind. 

The second condition is that American firms, like most of 
the German, direct through the mentioned agent firm, work 
together with the buyer and do not demand cash down, either 
of the agent, importer or the buyer. The German firms under- 
stand very well how to meet the buyer on the credit system. 
They, better than the agent-importer, can give the buyer the 
demanded credit, and the result is that only the firms that 
will give credit can work here. Of course, there are firms 
that pay cash, but that is seldom. The German firms, who 
work only through their own agents, generally demand infor- 
mation about the customer’s standing through mercantile 
agencies, of which there are several prominent ones here, 
whereupon the different payments are agreed on according to 
the size of the amount and the buyer’s need of credit, to the 
satisfaction of both parties. 
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Of course there are several machines that sell well in 
America but would not sell here at all, partly on account of 
the different customs and partly on account of our smaller 
editions, which is a result of the Scandinavian countries’ 
comparatively small population. 

The American typefoundries can hardly expect to find a 
market here, as the American system and the different ones 
they have here are not alike. It is hardly to be expected that 
any new firm in our countries would take up the American 
system, because it would cause great inconvenience under the 
circumstances, and after what we have experienced there is 
hardly any typefoundry firm in America that would found 
according to the Didot system, which is Europe’s most com- 
mon system, and also give the extra Swedish letters 4 4 6. 
One thing is sure, that if any American typefoundry would be 
willing to adopt the Didot system for export with the letters 
4 a 0, they could calculate a yearly sale in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Finland only of several hundred thousand 
kroner. 

The only small presses that Scandinavia, since several years 
back, imports from America, are Golding & Co’s “ Pearl” and 
“ Jobber,” but other small presses from America are unknown 
here. 

America’s printing paper is entirely unknown here. We 
have several factories for making not only cheaper paper qual- 
ities (which on account of the freight and duty must be 
bought from home factories) but also finer qualities, although 
there is imported from Germany and England on a very large 
scale coated paper and bookbinders’ paper. 

Lithographers, photolithographers, copper-plate printers, 
etc., wish to become acquainted with American progress, but 
there is no American firm at work in this branch here. 

There is, without doubt, many American specialties, both 
in the machinery and material departments, which are alto- 
gether unknown here and would, if known, arouse great inter- 
est in these countries, which are going fast forward and would 
be supported by a very progressive public. 

Therefore, if the contents of this should interest you, 
would you please use the same as you think best? I want 
only to add that if American firms will turn to me to intro- 
duce their goods to the Scandinavian market, that I have 
experience in that line and will undertake with energy, partly 
through myself and partly through suitable agents, for Amer- 
ica’s export to Scandinavia in printing and binding branches, 
and I should be very thankful to you, if you, for this purpose, 
would invite your advertisers to communicate with me. 

I have for the past eight years, first two in Christiania 
and last six in Stockholm, been established as agent and 
importer in this branch, and have a large acquaintance among 
Scandinavian printers and bookbinders. 

My references are: Kast & Ehinger, G. M. B. H., Stutt- 
gart; C. Angerer & Goschl, Wien (these two firms I have 
represented many years); Generalkonsul P. Herzog, Stock- 
holm; Idems Tryckeriakhebolag, Stockholm; P. Palmgvists 
Akhebolag, Stockholm; Hasse Z. Fullberg, Stockholm; 
Bonnevie-Augell (informations), Bergen; Carl E. Pettersen 
& Son, Christiania. 

Every inquiry from you and all kinds of details will always 
be answered by me with pleasure. 

VILHELM JOHNSEN. 





THE BASIS OF CRITICISM. 


The literary editor was feeling good and glad, 

And not a manuscript or book he read that day was bad; 

He scanned them very carefully, with notes, from end to end, 

He questioned very little, but found plenty to commend. 

But, oh! that night he ate much cheese, of strong stuff drank a lot; 

Devoured limes and lobsters; ate a mince pie, extra hot; 

And on the morrow every book he ventured to attack 

He said was “ rank ” and “ rocky ”’ as he “ ripped it up the back.” 
—Nixon Waterman, in Good Cheer. 


“ ‘“ 































CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


} BiceLow’s Hanpsook or Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 


ComMPpouNDING oF EncLisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When 
and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

EnciisH Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Pens AnD Types.— By Benjamin Drew._ A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 


ProoFrEaDING.— By F, Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 


Puncruation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

Puncruation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

A Cuotce or Ten Booxs.—The Writer was asked to name 
the best ten books for a writer’s library, to be limited to that 
number. Its answer was: “If a writer can have only ten 
books in his library, he will do well to choose: The Bible, 
Shakespeare, The Encyclopedia Britannica, Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary, Poole’s Index, Harper’s Book of Facts, 
The World Almanac, Roget’s Thesaurus, A. S. Hill’s ‘ Founda- 
tions of Rhetoric,’ Bartlett’s Quotations. With these books 
alone he will be well equipped, so far as books go, for literary 
work.” How many others would choose these ten books? We 
should like to have some lists, from any one who will favor us, 
of ten books for the proofreader’s library. If anybody thinks 
the number of books too large or too small, a smaller or a 
larger list will be acceptable. Please let us hear from you. 


Misusep Worps.— D. M. B., Mansfield, Pennsylvania, sends 
us two clippings, each containing a moot point as to usage, and 
asks: “In the sentence, ‘she will be detained yet several 
weeks,’ is ‘yet’ properly used? The writer of the paragraph 
does not claim that it is elegant usage, but he does claim that 
it is permissible. In the second item is the phrase ‘a three- 
week vacation.’ Is it right, or should it be ‘a three-weeks’ 
vacation’?” Answer—In the first questioned sentence the 
word seems to be the right one, but wrongly placed. It would 
be better at the end. Dictionaries, grammars, and synonym 
books practically ignore this question, and it may be well to 
follow their example and not allow ourselves to be too much 
troubled about it. The only word that could be substituted 
is “ still,’ and the two words can not be positively distinguished 
in sense sufficiently to support a dogmatic choice for an expres- 
sion like the one challenged. Analogical justification could 
easily be thought to be found for the adjective form “ three- 
week,” but the form is not conventional as a substitute for the 
possessive. It should be “a three weeks’ vacation.” We speak 
of a forty-foot pole, a two-inch pipe, meaning forty feet long, 
two inches in diameter; but of a day’s journey, the thirty 
years’ war. Usage only is responsible for the distinction, but 
usage actually does so distinguish. “A vacation of three 
weeks ” might be thought preferable. 

Division OF THE Word ENGLAND.—In the Printing World, a 
member of the London Association of Correctors of the Press 
says: “Mr. H. R. Boss ‘strenuously urges that “ England ” 
should be divided “ En-gland,” though an Englishman would 
be disposed to say that the g is pronounced in the first syllable.’ 
Agreed. Yet the other day I saw, in a periodical for teachers, 
an indignant protest against the custom of allowing children 
to pronounce ‘Ing-land’ and ‘Ing-lish.’ I never heard these 
words pronounced exactly in this way; but I have shuddered 
to hear Americans speak of ‘En-gland’ and the ‘ En-glish.’ 
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Now, the authentic and the commonest pronunciation is 
‘“Inggland’ and ‘Ingglish.’ Mr. Boss’s division, ‘ En-gland,’ 
is therefore, from the English point of view, most unhappy 
and unacceptable.” What a strange perversity is it that leads 
to such obfuscation of the ratiocinative faculty! Here is the 
strongest reason for favoring Mr. Boss’s division, adduced in 
opposition to it. “En-gland” is the only division that rec- 
ognizes the g sound in the second syllable. “The English 
point of view” as to pronunciation is the one proper foun- 
dation for Mr. Boss’s strenuous advocacy. It is mere fashion 
that has kept the division Eng-land, and that we may suppose 
will sustain it. The true phonetic syllabication is En-gland, 
in line with an-ger, fin-ger, min-gle, and all the other words 
like these, wherein even those who most strenuously insist on 
being wrong in dividing “England” recognize that the g 
belongs to the second syllable. 

Copy, Bap anp Goop.—The following is from the Printing 
World: “Thanks to machine composing, it is now being real- 
ized more clearly than ever that bad copy is a burden that 
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° ‘* RIGHT IN IT.” 


ought not to be imposed upon the printer. It is not to 
be thought of that a magnificent piece of mechanism, designed 
and built expressly for speed, shall be brought to a standstill 
for six minutes out of every ten, while the operator endeavors 
to decipher the hieroglyphics of some tenth-rate scribbler who 
does not know how to hold his pen. The evil ought never to 
have been tolerated, and can be borne no longer. Bad copy is 
doomed. In future the chief sufferer from illegible and untidy 
handwriting will be not the printer, but the author, or the 
unhappy typewriter girl. In the best offices in the United 
States most if not all of the matter to be set is put through 
the Remington before being placed in the hands of the com- 
positor. In strict fairness, the copy supplied to the machine 
compositor ought to be absolutely perfect in every particular. 

The proofreader’s work is likely to become lighter, 
quicker, and more mechanical. On the other hand, a more 
minutely careful race of sub-editors will be required; they 
must be able to spell and punctuate, and to read and correct 
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copy with the same patient care that is now bestowed on 
proofreading. It is therefore obvious that trained and com- 
petent proofreaders would make splendid sub-editors of the 
new order.” This contains some indubitable truths, but seems 
somewhat more optimistic as a whole than present circum- 
stances justify. Printers still have much more of the trou- 
blesome copy than they ever should have had. More type- 
writer copy is provided than ever before, but we have yet to 
learn of any office where the copy is properly edited, from the 
proofreader’s point of view. We should be very glad to know 
of an office where the copy supplied to the compositor is any- 
where near absolutely perfect in every particular. (The pres- 
ent writer is an old-time typesetter, and he preferred hand- 
writing of any degree of decency to typewriter copy. But of 
course he must admit that the latter is generally preferred, 
because almost every one seems to think so.) Even where 
well-spelled and well-punctuated typewriting predominates, 
much of it is punched through the paper, and hard to read — 
that is, much of the copy on daily newspapers is so. It does 
not appear plain that an author can be made to suffer because 
of poor handwriting, especially if the author is a newspaper 
man, and reporters and editorial writers furnish a large share 
of bad copy. How the “ unhappy typewriter girl” can be held 
responsible for anything but the mechanical running of the 
typewriter we do not know. Some of them know how to spell 
and punctuate, but many more do not. Putting the matter 
through the Remington is not of much help unless it is done 
properly, and most of those who do the copying are not so 
well able to read difficult manuscript as compositors are. The 
one way possible for the proofreader’s work to be made 
lighter, quicker, and more mechanical—as it should be— 
seems to be the sub-editing mentioned, which would be merely 
the studious work of proofreading transferred to the copy. 
It is a matter of personal knowledge that many articles are 
sent to the composing-room just as the reporters write it — 
and most of it needs careful editing or proofreading. The 
present writer’s experience leads him to think that the real 
proofreading qualification alone will never be commonly 
recognized as fitting one for the sub-editing position, though 
it seems to be what is most needed. Production is demanded ; 
one who reads and edits copy is expected also to make some 
copy, and this can not be done without using much of the time 
that should be used in mere preparation of copy made by some 
other hand. y 


THE TRADE JOURNAL. 

The trade journal, says the Age of Steel, is not a news- 
paper, as the term is generally understood. It is strictly busi- 
ness. It is a purveyor of industrial information, and of all 
things related thereto. Every class of industry has its repre- 
sentative paper. The shoemaker, the boilermaker and the 
candlestickmaker; the cotton spinner, the glass manufacturer, 
the architect and the engineer; the man who handles jewelry; 
and he who makes pig iron, tin plates or horseshoes, and all 
the way along the line, from a pocketknife to a locomotive, 
can put his finger on what he wants to know in his particular 
trade journal, as easily as he puts on his gloves or his hat. 
Nothing can take the place of the trade paper in this matter. 

The average newspaper has neither room nor inducement 
to specialize on strictly technical matters. The general pub- 
lic demands something more savory and sensational, and has 
no direct interest in what is being done in a machine shop or a 
shipyard. The taste for spiced viands has to be gratified, and 
a yacht race or a prize fight, a sensational crime or a malo- 
dorous scandal, is a raker-in of shekels and a feeder of pop- 
ular patronage. The trade journal is not a garden of garlic, 
or a laundry for politicians, and its patrons are restricted to 
industrial circles. 

In this lies its special virtue. It has one object, and it 
sticks to it. If a manufacturer wants a machine or mechanic, 
or latest improved tool, he has but to consult his trade journal 
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to get in its pages what he can not get elsewhere. He can 
make his comparisons of cost and efficiency, can place his 
orders at the price of a postage stamp, and with a pen or a 
typewriter can in a few minutes make and close important 
transactions. It is the trade journal that makes this possible. 
Otherwise the salesagent or the vagrant circular and a mail 
bag of inquiries would be the time-eating and money-eating 
conditions of locating a manufacturer, and getting a full text 
of his specialties. 

It is this feature of the trade journal that makes it the best 
advertising medium of modern times. It brings buyer and 
seller in closer contact. The arrow goes straight to the mark. 
If a pump is needed, or a windlass, a lathe, or a drop hammer, 
an anvil, or an iron bridge, the advertising of the same in the 
trade journal is frequently the only up-to-date directory of 
places and persons where such can be had. It goes without the 
telling that most of the sales of machinery, tools, and related 
equipment, are brought about by advertising literature in trade 
journalism. This fact in many instances ought to be more 
appreciated than it sometimes is, at the selling end of modern 
business. 





DEFACEMENT OF SCENERY WITH ADVERTISING, 


It is a curious case of the unexpected that the disfigurement 
of scenery seems to be a mark of modern civilization. If it be 
true, as claimed, that a general conscious appreciation of nat- 
ural beauty dates back only to the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, then conscious appreciation but little antedates those 
beginnings of progressive and aggressive commercialism from 
which have sprung destruction and disfigurement. The two 
are complementary. For, as Mr. E. T. Potter has pointed out, 
the spirit of modern wantonness spares the exceptional in 
nature no less than the beautiful; what interests no less than 
what charms; for example, massacring song-birds and birds 
of beautiful plumage, and doom to extinction alike whales and 
giraffes and rare insects of incalculable value to science. In its 
extreme excess this spirit blasts the Palisades and even men- 
aces the Niagara cataract—should the demand for “ cheap 
power” be sufficiently “paying” to warrant the investment. 
But its common and generally accepted badge is the disfiguring 
advertisement which “ follows the flag,” and spreads with the 
“ spread of civilization.” Already, travelers in Cuba and Porto 
Rico report the invasion of the patent-medicine and chewing- 
tobacco “ads.” as a signof American “education,” while more 
than one correspondent in Manila has chronicled like evidence 
of the presence of new Yankee “enterprise.” Such “ enter- 
prise,” however, is by no means the monopoly of American 
exploitation. Sir Martin Conway records that, while cruising 
on the west coast of Sweden, he was horrified by encountering 
no less a vandalism than the “ brutalizing the bays of the Vik- 
ings,” the defacement of “a vertical rock rising straight out of 
the sea,” which he found to be “ painted all over in huge white 
letters with advertisements.”— Arthur Reed Kimball, in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. 





UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

An editor of a newspaper in one of the Western States, 
called the Rocky Mountain Cyclone, opened the first article 
of its number as follows: “ We begin the publication ov the 
Rocky Mountain Cyclone with some phew diphiculties in the 
way. The type phounder phrom whom we bought the outphit 
phailed to supply any ephs or cays, and it will be phour or phive 
weexs bephore we can get any. We have ordered the missing 
letters and will have to wait until they come. We don’t lique 
the idea ov this variety of spelling any better than our readers, 
but mistax will happen in the best ov regulated phamilies, and 
iph the cs and exes and qus hold out we will ceep (sound the 
c hard) the Cyclone whirling aphter a phashion till the sorts 
arrive. It is no joque to us, it is a serious aphair.”— News- 


paper Maker. 
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BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON. 





From every hand comes some comment on the beginning of 
the new century, some remark on the close of the old. This 
recalls to mind the very amusing proposition advanced a little 
over a year ago by Mr. Slason Thompson, chief editorial writer 
on the Chicago Times-Herald, that the year 1900 marked the 
beginning of the twentieth century. He insisted on this view 
despite the fact that the Times-Herald office was deluged with 
letters from “ Constant Reader,” ‘ Old Subscriber,” “ Veritas,” 
“Pro Bono Publico,” and all the rest of them, protesting that 
according to all the law and the sciences you can not make Io! 
years go into 100. But the Times-Herald kept right along and 
got out a twentieth-century edition one year ahead of time, Mr. 
Thompson shrieking in fine frenzy that all the rest of the world 
was an ass. And all this time Mr. Cornelius McAuliffe, the 
managing editor of the Times-Herald, with a taciturnity oft- 
times mistaken for astuteness, was holding his peace. Just 
before the big twentieth-century edition — printed in the nine- 
teenth century — came out, some one said to him: 

“In your private opinion, Mac, when does the twentieth 
century begin?” 

McAuliffe wrinkled his brows, squinted his eyes and chor- 
tled: 

“ We-ell, I’m not saying.” 

That was a good way to play for safety. It might be added, 
however, that Mr. McAuliffe’s position in regard to the simple 
scientific problem was aptly illustrated by the story of the two 
intoxicated individuals strolling along Michigan avenue in Chi- 
cago one bright moonlight night. They were disputing as to 
whether it was the moon or the sun they saw. Finally they 
decided to leave it to the first pedestrian that came along. Ina 
few minutes a man swayed up the street in a very uncertain 
manner. When he reached the two disputants, one cried out to 
him: 

“ Shay, ole mansh, ish zish ze moonsh or sunsh?” 

The man stopped with some difficulty, steadied himself by 
the aid of a lamp-post and, gazing suspiciously on the two for 
a moment, replied: 

“*Scuse me, gentlemansh; wouldn’t shay; I’ms stranger in 

H ” 

Chicago. 2 2 


It was up to the man from St. Louis. 

“This happened on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch,” he said. 
“Charlie Chapin was the city editor. He is city editor of the 
New York Evening World now. One day, just before Colonel 
Jones, the managing editor of the Post-Dispatch, was starting 
on a trip to New York, he called Chapin into his room and 
said: 

“Chapin, I’m going East tomorrow. You've got to cut 
down the expenses of the local staff.’ 

“Then he named a certain figure and said it must be kept 
within that limit. It took Chapin about five minutes to figure it 
out. He dropped from the staff three or four men who were 
not much good anyway. He raised some of his star reporters 
$2 a week apiece, making them feel good. Then he saw he 
was still $5 within the limit set by the boss. There was no 
need of wasting that, so he tacked it onto his own salary. He 
passed the list over to Colonel Jones, who glanced at the figures 

‘ ? > 499 
and ‘O. K’d’ it. R ® 


Allen O. Myers, who was known all over Ohio a few years 
ago as one of the most brilliant, one of the fiercest and most 
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fearless writers on the Cincinnati Enquirer, used to tell this 
story on Harry Kennedy, who was the managing editor of the 
old Cleveland Herald, and is now doing literary work in New 
York. Allen Myers started out to do newspaper work in Cleve- 
land and obtained a position as a “kid” reporter on the Leader 
under the late Edwin Cowles. He was turned over to Ken- 
nedy, who was then a bright young reporter on the Leader, in 
order that he might be properly coached in the mysteries of 
getting news and putting it in proper shape for the readers of 
the Leader. 

“So I started out with Kennedy,” said Allen, “and we went 
all over Cleveland searching for news. One of the first places 
we visited was the old markethouse. Kennedy looked critic- 
ally about him. No news seemed to be lurking around. Then 
he went up to the big policeman standing on the corner. The 
policeman nodded his recognition. That impressed me with my 
coacher’s importance. 

“*My!’ thought I, ‘the very policemen know this great 
newspaper man.’ 

“* Anything new?’ asked Kennedy. 

“* Nope,’ grunted the policeman. 

“Then Kennedy, with me at his elbow, went across the 
street and inspected the building up and down. Something 
interested him on the roof. He wrote rapidly in his note- 
book —I looking over his shoulder — 

“The roof on the markethouse needs repairing.’ 

“*Dear me!’ thought I, ‘ will I ever have such a quickness 
for news, such a readiness of style?’” 


e & 


One of the things that impressed Mr. Alfred C. Harms- 
worth, the editor and proprietor of the London Daily Mail and 
a score of other English publications, who has been visiting 
New York, was a safety razor. 

“Tt’s strange,” said he, “you Americans have not appre- 
ciated the convenience of this razor.” 

He is mistaken about that. Some of us have appreciated it. 
Opie Read, the novelist, has experimented with one. Opie 
went in to the Press Club in Chicago one day with his face cut 
in so many places that the court-plaster he had stuck over the 
gashes made his physiognomy appear like the prize crazy quilt 
at a county fair. 

He was asked if he had been fighting a bulldog; if he had 
been in a Greco-Roman wrestling match with a cat; if he had 
been dragged over a gravel road at the tail of a jackass, and 
numerous other little things of an annoying nature to a sensi- 
tive man. 

“ Safety razor,” said Opie. “ You see, time is money. I 
need money, and a friend—he’s an enemy now —told me I 
could save time by using a safety razor. I took his advice. 
Say, where can I buy a false face cheap?” 

Long afterward, Opie remarked more in sorrow than anger: 

“T met that fellow who told me to use a safety razor just 
after I had mutilated myself, and I showed my face to him. 
He looked it over critically and said: 

“* Vou d——d idiot, you set it to digging.’’ 


ce 
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Tom Brashears used to be what they still call, out in the 
country, a cracker-jack newspaper man. He was employed by 
Jennings, who ran the Athens (Ohio) Messenger, one of the 
best-paying weekly newspaper properties in the southern part 
of the State. He was employed to such an extent that he got 
out the whole paper — editorial, local and everything. And 
he did it in a way that would have done credit to a metropoli- 
tan daily. Tom was as quick as lightning, and despite all the 
work he had to turn out, he was all cleaned up in three days. 
The remainder of the time he had to himself. Now, Tom had 
one great fault, and that was—well, you know — crooked 
elbow. The minute the press began to hum with the edition, 
Tom was off, and he wouldn’t show up for four days. Then he 
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would be at his desk whooping up the copy for the next paper. 
One night Eli Perkins, who made a reputation for being the 
champion American perverter of facts, lectured in the town hall 
at Athens. That day the Athens Messenger had gone to press. 
The hall was crowded. In a front seat was Tom Brashears — 
loaded for large game. 

Mr. Perkins was proceeding nicely with his lecture. Tom 
was getting uneasy. It was hot in the hall and he was very 
dry. But he disliked to disturb any one, for he was exceed- 
ingly polite. But finally he could not stand it any longer, so, 
while Perkins was in the midst of one of his most flowery per- 
orations, Tom arose solemnly, and, with every eye in the house 
fixed on him, said, with a wave of the hand, as he stumbled 
out toward the door: 

“*Scuse me, Eli.” 
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=== OUERIES & ANSWERS 


BY ARTHUR BRUCE RICE, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOrRICHROMATIC PrintinG.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 — now 
reduced to $10. 

MakinG Reapy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 


ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

; THE HaArRMONIzZER.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color 
Printer.”” A book of ee "olin to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tue THeory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of subtler ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 


Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 


PracticaL GuipE to Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


Wuite’s Mutticotor CuHart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


PRINTING Over VARNISH.—A subscriber in Boston desires 
to have us give directions for printing on “enameled and 
waterproof cardboard,” a sample of which he enclosed. The 
sample is part of a stock calendar which has been lithographed, 
varnished and embossed. Experience has taught us that a 
strong bronze-blue or blue-black ink is best for this class of 
work. We suggest that our subscriber try these. 

TROUBLE WITH GLAZED StocK.—A communication has been 
received from Elmer A. Lynk, enclosing a sample label printed 
on glazed white stock, with which he had trouble because of 
coating pulling off. To overcome this we suggest the using of 
liquid reducer (not too much), and a good grade of half-tone 
ink. Part of the trouble was caused by the face of cut being 
untrue and not receiving ink. A heavier impression would be 
helpful. 

Licht StrreEAK ON HAtrF-toNeE Cut.—From D. O. T., 
Lamoni, Iowa: “ The enclosed cut was printed on a book press. 
It worked fairly well for awhile, then it began to get dim on 
one side. It gradually got worse till it made a white streak 
through that side; then it would get better after two or three 
impressions, and finally work all right for a few minutes; then 
the difficulty would be repeated. If you can tell me the cause 
and the remedy you will greatly oblige me.” Answer.—Your 
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properly set. The streak comes through the rollers skipping. 
Your work could be materially improved by using a softer ink 
and by more strongly overlaying the solids. 

STEEL-DIE STAMPING.— S. G. Beecher writes the following: 
““T want to stamp a monogram on stationery with a steel die. 
Kindly let me know if it can be done on a job press and, if dry 
colors are used, where they can be procured and how mixed; 
also, how bronze is put on.” Answer.— Steel-die stamping is 
done on machines made for this purpose and can not be done 
on a job press. The use of dry or mixed colors is optional; 
some prefer to buy the ink mixed, others like to mix the colors 
themselves, which is done by mixing the powder with a little 
magnesia and enough thin dammar varnish to bring to the 
proper consistency. The colors, dry or mixed, can be procured 
from any responsible inkmaker. Bronzing is best done with a 
soft camel’s-hair brush in the usual manner. 

PRINTING HALF-TONES ON Bonp Stocx.—The following was 
received from Don Hurbeck, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: “‘ You 
would greatly oblige me if you would let me know if there is 
any way to make half-tone cuts work up good on bond stock. 
I have considerable of this work to do, and it would benefit me 
very much if I could find a way to make them work good. I 
have tried running lots of ink on the job, and also heavy 
impression, besides overlaying, but it either works up awful 
black and muddy or is full of spots.” Answer.—lIt is useless 
to try to work half-tones on bond stock unless the cut is deeply 
engraved, and even in that case the cut would have to be over- 
laid with an overlay carefully made, using about 100-pound 
manila, or heavier on the solids, if necessary. Use an intense 
black or blue-black ink and only as much as is necessary to 
cover the solids. 

SHRINKING oF Stock.— H. W. Brewer, Milwaukee, writes 
as follows: “I am having a great deal of trouble with the 
stretching and shrinking of stock. It don’t seem to make any 
difference what kind of stock I use. I have let the stock season 
for three weeks on my floor, where the temperature is always 
above 80°, but it does no good; if I have a heavy form on it 
will shrink about one-eighth inch on the outside. If you could 
give me any advice on this subject it would relieve me of lots 
of trouble.” Answer.—The subject of shrinkage of stock is 
one that is giving pressmen everywhere considerable trouble. 
We believe our correspondent would be benefited by reading 
“Temperature in the Pressroom,” page 310, November INLAND 
PRINTER. We would be pleased to have our readers give us 
their opinions and experiences on this subject. Mr. Brewer's 
trouble is with paper-box stock. 

UnsaTIsFACTory Resutts.—From T. Edgar White, Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania: “ Enclosed please find several specimens of 
jobwork, which are particularly faulty as to the working of the 
ink. You will notice the dirty, sandy, dull and faded color the 
ink gives. I use as little reducing compound as possible; I 
wash up clean; I use good ink, and my rollers are not old. 
Could it be the fault of the rollers in some way?” Answer.— 
Your work is faulty from several causes, the ink being but a 
minor defect. We recommend the using of a good grade of 
job ink, and on ordinary work, such as the samples received, 
use no reducer. Your rollers appear to be dry and lifeless. A 
temporary remedy for this would be sponging the rollers with 
water before using. However, we do not recommend this, as 
it is not good for rollers. If sponging is necessary, you should 
order a new set of rollers at once. You would secure far bet- 
ter results in jobwork, especially on linen or bond stock, if you 
would use a hard packing. We recommend “ Presswork,” by 
William J. Kelly, as a work that would be of much benefit to 
you. 

How to Emposs on A CyLINpeR Press (By courtesy of 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, Chicago).— 
Commence with locking up your embossing plates, which are 
the same height as a type form, on the bed, and then, before 





trouble is caused by your rollers either being untrue or not 
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registering, it would be well to have your packing about as 
near right as possible, the same as when printing. You will 
have to use your judgment as to your packing, as, for instance, 
you must have a sheet of zinc (not tin) and have a straight 
band of about an inch, so as to put into clamps and hold it on 
cylinder same as a pressboard. You must also allow for a 
draw-sheet on top of zinc and a few manilas under the zinc if 
you have space for them. If not, you will have to take off your 
pressboard and build with manila sheets, which you can take 
out if your impression is too heavy after you have the die on 
the zinc; then register your form. Now as to the die: Take 
two sheets of tissue paper, large enough for your form, and 
paste them together with very thin paste, for if too thick you 
will have trouble to paste them, as they will wrinkle up (have 
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on the tissue on the back of the die with a brush (as thin as 
you can); then try with your finger to feel when the glue is 
tacky. You then take off the draw-sheet you have over your 
zine sheet and turn your press by hand very slow so that you 
will lift the die from the form with zinc on the cylinder. The 
glued die must stick to the zinc, and if the die does not readily 
lift up and stick to the zinc and has any indication of sticking 
to the form, help it along by turning the press very slowly, and 
use a knife or a screw-driver and assist it to lift. After succeed- 
ing in getting it transferred to your zinc, cut away all surplus 
and then leave it to harden. It is advisable to arrange to have 
it done so as to leave the die harden over night and not lose any 
time. Then put on a draw-sheet over the die and try your 
impression — if too heavy you can pull out a sheet or two from 




















Photo by George A. Furneaux, Chicago. 


BEAR TRAP DAM, ON DRAINAGE CANAL, LOCKPORT, ILLINOIS. 


two of these tissue sheets, as you will need them). Now oil 
the form on the face very thoroughly, then lay on one oi the 
pasted sheets. Then mix your preparation, which consists of 
barytes, which looks like pulverized chalk or whiting, and which 
you can buy at any paint store — it is very cheap — and plaster 
of paris. Put this on a stone slab and mix with warm, thin 
glue and liquid gum arabic, enough to make a putty — not too 
thin, just so that you can carry on your ink knife to smear on 
the tissue sheet on top of the form. Of course, you will have 
to have the sheet held by some one so that you can smear your 
preparation on evenly, somewhat thinner toward the rear end 
of your sheet, as it is squashed to that end when you take an 
impression. When you have your surface covered as near as 
you can judge, lay on your other pasted tissue sheet so it will 
cover your form and preparation; then wait a few minutes. 
Now lay a smooth sheet of any kind on top and pull an impres- 
sion so as to squash your preparation into the form; then take 
off the smooth sheet you laid over the top tissue sheet and wait 
a few minutes and lift up the nipper end and try if the die is 
stiff enough to lift from the form. If so, put some warm glue 











below your zinc. To make up for the crawling or shortening of 
the sheet, it is well before putting the preparation on the form 
to set the plates a little closer together, so they will register 
with the sheet around the cylinder; or, in other words, take out 
a lead from between the opening of the plates, as your sheet 
will be that much smaller or shorter on account of your die, 
which, when printing or embossing, makes your sheet shorter. 
In case some parts of the form may emboss too heavy, take a 
piece of fine emery or sand paper and rub off high parts of the 
die, and if it does not emboss heavy enough, paste a piece of 
soft paper over the die, same as making ready. Be careful and 
not have too much impression, as you will have your sheets 
wrinkle. A small wrinkle will not bother—of course, it 
depends upon the nature of your job. You will also have to 
take away your sheet guards, and be careful that nothing rubs 
your die, as it might injure it. Another good idea is to run a 
soft composition form roller against the cylinder, so as to make 
the sheet conform to your die before coming in contact with 
your form, as thereby you prevent wrinkling to a great extent. 
Have your roller in the first-roller socket nearest to cylinder, 
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but have longer ends put on the sockets so the roller can be 
raised high enough to reach the cylinder and set up against 
your sheet as tightly as the roller will stand. If it is found 
that the register is not just right, the plates may be moved to a 
certain extent without hurting the die materially. 
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LITHOGRAP 


BY E. F. WAGNER. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 57 Beekman Street, New York. 

Tue ForERUNNER OF LitHOGRAPHY.—Albrecht Durer was 
the Senefelder of intaglio, or copper-plate engraving. He was 
the experimenter who laid the foundations for all the “ grain ” 
and “etching” methods that developed so gloriously later 
on—and it was copperplate etchers’ ground that was the 
medium which Senefelder employed when he invented lithog- 
raphy. 

From Cray Motps to ALuMINUM PLate.—The greatest 
development of the printing-press was in solving the prob- 
lem of surface printing by power; the latest achievement of 
lithography was the introduction of aluminum plate for print- 
ing. And yet, centuries ago, when they printed from loam 
forms, the crude printers of that day used the very material 
from which aluminum is taken today. 

New TRANSFERRING Process FOR STONE OR ALUMINUM.— 
A paper which is of great use in making a number of retrans- 
fers of the same subject—for instance producing a given 
quantity of key lines for colorwork—and at the same time 
still keeping its adaptability for future transfers of the same 
subject, so that an indefinite number of transfers of the same 
drawing can be made at different times from the same trans- 
fer paper, has been patented by Johann Rottach, of Vienna, 
and Joseph Hausel, of Graz. The surface has a hard finish 
made impervious to water but susceptible to grease. It seems 
to me that the photo-litho transfer paper would be about the 
nearest thing to it, only that the improvement consists of the 
hard finish, making it adaptable for repeated and future use 
on the same transfer. 

LirHo CoLors IN PRACTICE AND IN THEORY.—A condensed 
but eminently practical treatise on the theory of color contrasts 
and harmonies, as well as a description of all peculiarities of 
color substances used in lithography; hints as to their vege- 
table, organic, fibrous, earthy or mineral constitution, their 
proper combinations and caution in reference to the chemical 
reactions resulting from the mixtures of pigments which 
would produce oxidation, etc., remarks about the stability and 
light resistance of colors, and the agreeable or disagreeable 
optical effects produced of one on the other; also a table, of 
over thirty-five colors, showing the origin, action under 
chemical influences, endurance, covering powers, and other 
remarks of great use to the lithographer, printer and technician 
are contained in Part 19. George Fritz’ “Handbuch der 
Lithographie und des Steindruchs” (German), E. Steiger, 
New York, price 70 cents. 

“ Process” LirHocRAPHs.— S. & F., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, sends sample of a two-color half-tone print (book 
cover) bearing the imprint of the Sackett & Wilhelms Litho. 
Company, of New York, and wishes to know how it was done, 
as he never saw anything like it. Answer—The original of 
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the specimen in question was executed by a sculptor in clay, 
then the same was photographed through a screen plate and a 
half-tone negative was the result; of this, two plates were 
made, one in “high light relief,’ or, in other words, a good 
sharp key plate, and the other a dull or flat, overdeveloped 
“tint plate.’ Both plates were made upon lithographic stone, 
and edges softened off under water. The tint plate was then 
printed in a delicate gray, and the principal one was printed 
in the warm rich gray, which gave the splendid result achieved. 
The first color containing an abundance of varnish, gives the 
already powerful, plastic relief of the figure additional trans- 
parency of shadows and aids the sharp high lights; by cov- 
ering but little of the tint, extra force is obtained. The happy 
combination of the subject, its lines of composition, its warm 
and pleasing color, and clever technic and execution, render 
it a superior specimen of present-day process lithography. 


SQUASHING OF THE LINES IN TRANSFERRING DEEPLY ETCHED 
RuLep Worx.—F. F. S., Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: “ Would 
you kindly give the writer a little information in the next 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER in regard to the following: 
I have much trouble in keeping the lines from thickening or 
squashing out in making lithographic transfers when the rul- 
ing is etched deep or heavy; or deeply cut script, or lettering. 
I seem to get too much color on the transfer paper. Should 
the ink be very thin and should the dauber be smooth or rough 
to ink in this class of engraving without getting too much 
color into the lines?” Answer—The ink for transferring 
should not be thin. If you had some experience you would 
soon find the knack of getting the ink just right and as stiff as 
possible. Then the dauber should not have long, wooly hair. 
Take a piece of close felt or good, thick cloth; place over a 
wooden block, and then drench with turpentine; set it alight, 
and burn off the superfluous hair. Good daubers are also 
made by taking a long strip of felt about two yards long and 
three inches wide, winding it into a solid roll, and tying the 
whole up tight and firm with a piece of twine, then shaving 
the working side down with a razor to a flat surface. After 
inking and wiping the stone clean, the transfer paper (India 
paper coated with starch) is laid over it and a backer or two 
of ordinary paper is laid on top, over which your zinc or press 
board is placed and pulled through. Perhaps you may try, 
after inking in well, using a spare, clean dauber, then laying a 
thin piece of sheet rubber over the transfer paper. Still, the 
whole secret lies in the expert manipulation of dauber, and by 
having the ink just right; practice will do the work. 

“ LITHO-ZINCOGRAPHY ” —“ GRAIN SCREENS AND PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHY ” — “ PHoto-LiIrHo Hints” — “ PHoTo-LITHO IN 
HatrF-Tone,” Etc.—In turning over the leaves of the “ Pen- 
rose’s Process Year Book for 1900,” one is very agreeably led 
into an art gallery showing the present achievements of proc- 
ess engraving, and especially of three-color processwork. Com- 
paring the year book of 1897, or even 1899 with the present 
one, we can not help but notice the advance made in England 
in this important department of the graphic arts. Valuable as 
the previous efforts of the year books were, the present is a 
notable achievement and brings before the mind of the stu- 
dent the state of this department of art up to the present day. 
Dwelling on the colored plates, we meet with a fine view 
from the firm of Windham & Co. (in nature’s colors), a large 
collotype plate from nature, and color effects cleverly added. 
Then comes a vivid, conventional picture showing the utmost 
range in color possibilities of the primary, secondary and ter- 
tiary colors, with powerful contrasts, in three printings. Then 
follows a double plate of butterflies, reproduced direct from 
nature, in three printings; here we have the opposite limits of 
effect—delicacy, harmony and “tone,” subtle modulation, grad- 
uation and exquisite blends in color. After this we are intro- 
duced into the secrets of three-color half-tone by a “ Happy 
Pair,” two plates of the same subject; the first one shows the 
picture as it came from the etcher’s hands, and also proofs 
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taken therefrom, dead flat expression; the second shows the 
same plates after they were retouched by the engraver. High 
lights were put in some places, a yellow tint taken away where 
it obstructed the passage of say a blue, or where a red tint 
changed the green, which is formed by blue and yellow, into a 
gray, little touches here and there refreshing the whole aspect 
of the picture by the engraver’s skill. Delicately handled 
plates are the “Italian Woman and Babe.” Still it has the 
usual purple tints in abundance which are caused by the 
aggressive nature of the blue used; in this plate a few more 
places could have been taken away and the brilliancy of the 
red in the sleeve of sitting figure heightened; also a few pure 
yellows in the dress of the standing figure. Following this pic- 
ture comes an “Ideal Head.” This is superb in every respect, 
the broad, masterly handling of the original is here portrayed ; 
and the contrast and harmonies of olives, browns and grays 
are toned to a most perfect pitch in this picture. It is one of 
the most artistic three-color prints I have seen. The next 
is a crisp, snappy water-color reproduction, full of life and 
vigor, and must have caused the engraver much worry, as it 
was not backed up by the artist’s execution. The “ Flower 
Girl” is a good subject, the printing is good, but the engraver 
was not able to throw any individuality into his work. The 
use of three-color work in “Architectural Work” is well ren- 
dered. The object sought is here fully obtained. A bright, 
lively picture. “Bohemian Art Reproductions” is one of 
those strongly realistic paintings, showing the artist’s technic 
or brush work. They are clever plates, full of the understand- 
ing in art. Of a similar character is the chromotype in four 
colors by Dr. E. Albert. Here also the object of the artist has 
been carried out in every detail, and a substantial result 
obtained. Then “Treachery of Carmagnola,” a four-color 
half-tone, a little too preponderant in blacks; therefore it fails 
to captivate from an artistic standpoint. Now we come to a 
“ Waterfall”; here we feel like resting after our wandering 
and search for ‘“ Nature’s Colors”; we feel like describing 
sentiments that stirred the painter’s feelings when he pro- 
duced the picture, but we must confine ourselves to technic, 
and here we have it—the extreme distance, the misty middle 
distance, with its grand indefiniteness, throws forth the spark- 
ling life and noisy advance of the foreground. The upper half 
of the picture is calm and dignified, the other half is force, 
vitality, animation, motion, and these factors have been under- 
stood by the engraver and carried out by the printer. Look- 
ing at the three pure colors that have been used, and seeing 
how they exert themselves at various places in the plates, one 
finds why this picture is a success. The “ Collo-autotypie” is 
a crayon half-tone, so to speak; and had Mr. Conenberg used 
the same colors as Messrs. Roeloffzen-Hubner & Van Santen 
he might have avoided the extreme flatness of the picture. 
One thing that spoiled it is the weak foreground. A three- 
color plate by J. Lowy, of Vienna, is very artistic, and does 
not show the usual bad effects of three-color work. It grows 
on the imagination. It is extremely clever. “Grapes” is an 
exquisite plate, and had the line of the masonry in the wall 
been softened a trifle and the color of stone been less accen- 
tuated, the picture would have gained largely in its pleasing 
effect. “ Algerian Merchant” is about the usual effect seen in 
the three-color work of the day; but when we notice that no 
reétching or engraving has been resorted to, then we say it is 
a promising achievement. Regarding the other features of the 
book, we consider that the black half-tones, with some excep- 
tions, possess no extraordinary merit. The frontispiece is an 
intaglio half-tone, engraved by copperplate engraver’s hand, 
and sky effect ruled by machine and etched by the ordinary 
process; for the amount of work it might have shown more 
color. The collotype “ Haymaking” is fine. The half-tone of 
“Machine worked up for Catalogue Printing” is superb. The 
two-color process “ A Fair Parisienne” I have seen rendered 
more brilliantly. “A Sunny Stream” is a beautiful example 
of engraved half-tone, it is all engraved in fact, and very little 
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process. Skilful retouching of a half-tone is shown in 
“Prince of Wales’ Drawing-room,” also “On the River.” 
The descriptive part is very valuable. The author thinks that 
the present time contains less bad and medium work, “ for 
firms that can not do good work will be driven to the wall 
soon.” This would be true if the contention for cheapness 


“c 


was not so persistent. He also well says “we want men who 

will have courage to get away from beaten tracks and 
aim to find out something the world has not known before.” 
The article, “ Catalogue Illustration,” by the editor, reviews 
the fields of engraving and is an able contribution to the 
graphic literature of the day. It is an article for the litho 
artist, the mechanic, or the business man, and is full of sound 
and healthy suggestions. “ Photo-lithography,” by Mayer 
Guil-J. Waterhouse, I. S. C., is practical and scientific. “Photo- 
plastic” is another timely subject; so is “Grain Screen and 
Photo-lithography ”; ‘“ Method of Figuring Photoengraving,” 
“Focusing,” “On Making Screen Negatives Direct from 
Colored Posters,” and “ Three and Four Color Work,” are 
very interesting and useful. “ Engravers’ versus Printers’ 
Proofs” touches a sore spot. “The Collotype Grain,” by 
W. T. Wilkinson, is very good reading and well illustrated; 
“The Artist and the Camera,” “ A Note on Dragon’s Blood,” 
“Experiments with Stops,” “ Photo-litho Hints,” by Max 
Saffe, and “ What is the Best Screen Ruling for Half-tone 
Negatives,” are standard topics, yet always new. “Selection 
and Training of Apprentices,” “Trichromatic Printing,” by 
E. A. Burmann, and “ Hints on Exposing Collotype Plates,” 
as well as “ The Confusion of Colors,” are fine articles, well 
worthy of the most careful attention. “ Deep Copper Etching 
by Electricity,” illustrated, “ Three-color Negatives,” “ Test- 
ing Light Filters for Use in Orthochromatic Photography,” 
by E. Senner, well illustrated and very useful. “ Electrotyp- 
ing Half-tone Blocks” is a ticklish question, well handled by 
J. S. Sunderland, showing what few know of the relation of 
the surface of different papers used in printing to the surface 
of the block. “Reducing Collodion Negatives by the Per- 
manganate Process,’ “A Glimpse of Some Continental 
Schools and Studios,” “ Collo-autotype,” “ Diaphragm Sys- 
tem of the Half-tone Process,” “Levy Acid Blast and New 
Process of Etching,” are eminently fit to be read by the lith- 
ographer who intends to progress. A description of a “Steam 
Press Printing Process, from Intaglio Process Engraved 
Plates,” is very interesting from the processworker’s stand- 
point, although it seems to me Mr. S. H. Horgan, the eminent 
authority on process engraving, practiced this very method 
more than eight years ago, when I used to visit him in his stu- 
dio in Beekman street, New York. “Something About Color 
Filters and the Three-color Process,” by M. Wolfe, the weil- 
known teacher on the subject, is very interesting and, as the 
Penrose Annual for I900 started its working part with an 
article on lithography, so it concludes with “ Litho-zinc- 
ography,” by G. H. Block, a highly interesting and very useful 
article on metal lithography. The price of “ Penrose’s Process 
Year Book” is $1.50 in the United States. Published by 
Tennant & Ward, 289 Fourth avenue, New York, or Inland 
Printer Company, New York and Chicago. 





A LEGACY FOR FRANK COWAND, PRINTER. 


R. L. Jennings, proprietor of the Morning Star, Marshall, 
Texas, sends the following advertisement. Any one knowing 
of the whereabouts of Mr. Frank Cowand will confer a favor 
on him by advising Mr. Jennings or THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TO PRINTERS. 


Frank Cowand, a printer, has money willed him. 
He is believed to be in Indiana. I will pay $100 
to newspaper finding him for me, payable when I 
get his power of attorney and collect this money 
for him. Indiana papers especially requested to 
copy this ad. R. L. Jenntnes, Marshall, Texas. 
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FIFTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY OF MR. AND 
MRS. THEODORE L. DE VINNE. 


HRISTMAS Day, 1900, was a memorable one in the 
C home of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore L. De Vinne, New 
York. On that day they celebrated the golden anniver- 
sary of their wedding by giving a reception to their friends, 
including the employes of the great printing house of which Mr. 
DeVinne is the honored head. Among the guests were represent- 
atives of the Century Company, the famous publishing firm 
with which the De Vinne press has been linked in the produc- 
tion of works known and appreciated throughout the reading 
world; members of the Authors Club, the Grolier Club, the 
Typothetz, and other 
associations to which 
Mr. De Vinne be- 
longs; men promi- 
nent in the literary, 
publishing and _ print- 
ing world, with their 
families, all come to 
do honor to the man 
who has been aptly 
called the ‘‘dean of 
the art of printing,”’ 
and to his devoted life 
partner, who has for 
fifty years given her 
invaluable advice and 
support in all his bus- 
iness and literary 
achievements. Re- 
ceiving with Mr. and 
Mrs. De Vinne were 
their son, Mr. Theo- 
dore B. De Vinne, 
and his wife, while the merry laugh of the third generation, 
who were present, added to the happiness of the anniversary. 
The employes of the De Vinne press, besides attending 
the reception and heartily congratulating Mr. and Mrs. De 
Vinne on the happy occasion, presented to them a beautiful art 
work in gold and iron repoussé, “The Pilgrim Shield,” 
designed and executed by M. Morel-Ladeuil, the artist of “ The 
Milton Shield” and “ The Helicon Vase.” The shield (a pic- 
ture of which is given on the opposite page) consists of a large 
central medallion and four cartouches, all representing scenes 
from Bunyan’s immortal work, “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Surrounding the bas-reliefs, amid the ornamental work, are 
emblems of Faith, Hope and Charity; and beneath the central 
medallion is a figure of Bunyan asleep, an open volume of the 
Scriptures in his lap. The entire work is admirable in both 
design and execution. 
On December 27 Mr. De Vinne addressed to his employes 
the following characteristic and memorable words: 


THEODORE L. DE VINNE, 


Dear Friends and Comrades of the De Vinne Press: 

Your present of the magnificent Pilgrim Shield on my anniversary 
was a great surprise. I did not expect it, and it is all the more welcome. 
I thank you for it heartily. It is a great gratification to me, in the last 
years of a long life, to know that I still retain the good will and love of 
our employes. The man in business, like the Pilgrim of John Bunyan, 
has to fight continually. To try to give the best workmanship to buyers 
who want the best only at low rates — to give the best wages to men who 
are often deserving of more than they receive—to be just and exact 
to all—are requirements not easily met. A fair employer has to be 
active and earnest as well as fair to meet the competition of rivals in 
business. He has to crowd and jostle. He often has to be aggressive. 
He may trample and strike where he does not intend to hurt. What is 
worse, he often has to postpone the proper recognition of valued helpers. 
I dare not say that I have always lived up to my ideal of what an 
employer should be. I have made mistakes which I regret. Yet I do 
say that I have always tried to be just, and I accept this testimonial, to 
which men have contributed who have been in the employ of our house 
for periods ranging from ten to fifty years, as evidence of their belief 
that I have always meant to be fair to all. That appreciation is dear to 
me. I don’t intend to make a long reply. You have been active and 
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willing helpers in the building up of a great business, and I am thankful 
and grateful. Let me beg of you to continue the same regard you have 
shown to me to my successors in the management of the house, who I 
am sure will go on in the path we have successfully trod, and will main- 
tain the reputation of the house for the benefit of all of us. 


A fitting termination to the anniversary occurred when, on 
New Year’s Eve, each employe was pleasantly surprised to 
receive from Mr. De Vinne, with holiday remembrances, a 
handsomely bound copy of his latest work, “ The Practice of 
Typography.” 





AMERICAN ENTERPRISE IN EUROPE. 


Mr. John A. Walker, vice-president of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, has lately returned from one 
of his periodical trips to Europe, says the Iron Age. His 
impressions and observations are recorded in the following: 

One thing very sharply felt now is a very vivid impression 
of the military and commercial importance of the United 
States. Since the Spanish War they have a changed opinion 
of American military prowess, and with our stores’of ready 
cash and our disposition to not shrink from a just conflict, 
a wholesome respect for our latent gallant military strength is 
observed. One meets this expression of opinion in Berlin, in 
Vienna, in Paris, also in London. The official figures of the 
United States census recently given out were republished next 
day in all European papers, with such comments as showed 
that they recognized us as a young athletic giant, with incal- 
culable strength. 

It goes now as a household word everywhere in Europe 
that America is fabulously rich. They know of the unprec- 
edented business of the past two years, our phenomenal 
exports, their high prices, and speak invariably of America as 
a country where countless sums have been made in recent 
years, and where the commercial strides have been greater 
duriug this time than elsewhere on the globe. 

American machines, American tools are everywhere in 
demand. American goods are on the shelves and American 
manufactures are being pushed everywhere by ubiquitous 
agents. In one store in Brussels I saw the sign in the show 
window, “Here is United States spoken.” On my steamer 
going over was the president of a notable American sewing- 
machine company, going to plan for a factory in Germany. 

Everywhere in Great Britain is expressed the thought that 
now, as never before, is the old-time British commercial 
supremacy assailed. It is dawning on them that they have 
slept too soundly in solid conservatism, inattentive to the 
changed spirit of the age, while both Germany and America 
have slowly gained seriously on them, and on all sides you 
hear the warning cry, “ Awake before it is too late!” 

Lord Roseberry gave his rectorial address to the students 
of Glasgow University in November and put this thought in 
sharp words. It was called by one paper “an attempt to 
arouse the nation from its snug self-complacency”; another 
said these questions of Lord Roseberry were being asked by all 
thoughtful men; another said: “Are the phlegmatic Teuton 
and the ’cute New World scion of the Anglo-Saxon race to 
outstrip us?” Lord Roseberry clearly diagnosed the trouble 
and gave his views of the arduous task before the nation, if 
they “would prove that the business virility of the English 
people is not a spent force.” 


THE “CHRISTMAS BELLS” PICTURE. 


Special interest in the December issue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER to residents of Baker City, Oregon, lies in the illus- 
tration entitled “ Christmas Bells,” from a photograph by Lee 
Moorhouse, of Pendleton, Oregon. A marked copy of the 
Morning Republican, of Baker City, states that the original of 
the photo was Miss Aurilla Sullivan, of that city, recently 
deceased. 
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BY HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 


This department suggests and digests all available methods of 
obtaining living prices and living wages, and of promoting the well- 
being of the masters and Journeymen and apprentices of the craft. 

The platform which this department has been formed to sup- 


port Is as follows: 
1.— One Typothetae, under one administration, with one central 


treasury. 
1.—One Union, under one administration, with one central 


treasury. 

1il.— One court of arbitration and conciliation, composed of an 
equal number of typothetists and union men. 

1V.— One scale, graded according to actual cost of living in city 
and country. 

V.—One common rule for every workshop in the country. 

Vi.— Trade courts composed of an equal number of employing 
and employed printers in every district, to decide conflicts arising 
under the common scale and common rule. 

Vil.— One bureau of printing-trade statistics and a common 
labor bureau. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE UNION LABEL. 
1.—The Idea of the Label. 


For some time past, the labor press of the United States has 
been making a strong effort to impress its readers with the idea 
that the union label is the panacea — the cure-all — of all afflic- 
tions of their loosely federated trade unions. Even the col- 
umns of the conservative printing-trade journals are filled with 
ecstatic effusions in praise of this new device to overcome the 
apparent deficiencies of American trade-unionism. The bad pol- 
icy of exclusion of good workingmen through proscription is 
to be intensified by an indirect pressure on the employers, etc. 
It seems, therefore, the proper time to examine the ideas clus- 
tering around the union label from an independent standpoint 
and to see whether the Typographical Union is really justified 
in exerting its energy in a direction which undoubtedly will 
cause much litigation. 

The strike is the mother, the boycott the father of the union 
label. What good can come from the offspring of these vio- 
lent parents? As the medieval craft guilds proscribed the 
trespassers of guild rules themselves, so does the boycott pro- 
scribe the goods of transgressors, and modern labor leaders 
considered this method a good supplement to the strike, 
because it gave them an apparently efficient compulsive power 
over employers without infringement of State laws. But, 
although a few boycotts against individuals were successful 
and will never be forgotten by the firms who challenged them, 
the most important ones and the greater number died out like 
thunder which follows the lightning that spends its force in 
the clouds that begot it. 

Boycotts against goods consumed by the upper classes were 
failures from the start. The line of goods used for productive 
purposes, tools, machinery, railroads, raw materials, can hardly 
be interdicted at all. Only in country stores, where articles of 
luxury are sold together with those of general consumption, is 
there a slight chance for a well-disciplined labor population to 
make indirect headway against articles which they themselves 
do not consume. 

Only articles of general consumption apparently offered 
chances for successful boycotts. However, the best intentions 
of the laboring populace often failed, especially in large cities, 
where the boycotts were not directed against all, but only 
against one or more producers of the same commodity; or 
against too many articles at the same time. The purchasing of 
articles of consumption is mostly done by women, and even if 
they could overcome their well-known passion for bargains — 
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that is, for cheap non-union goods, they would not be able to 
remember all the standing proscriptions or to distinguish the 
boycotted from the free articles. 

In most instances, too, it was found well-nigh impossible 
to control as many persons as are necessary to carry out boy- 
cott resolutions of excited meetings. Laborers and their wives 
had not only to watch one another, but also the retailers who 
were dependent on them. That might have been possible in 
small towns, but it was found impossible in large cities, and 
articles with a national market seemed to defy the labor union 
detectives. Who could distinguish union from non-union 
victuals, cigars, leather, textile, wool and iron goods without 
an external sign? 

In this dilemma, I believe, the cigarmakers were the first to 
appear with the union label, as a token to distinguish union 
from non-union labor sufficiently plain to guide buyers in their 
shopping tours and to enable the working class virtually to 
control the retailers in their districts. What the rabbi’s kosh- 
er-seal is to the Jewish housewife, when she looks for fresh 
meat, that is the union label to the workingman’s wife when 
she provides for her household. Let us hope that the higgling 
and chattering crowds of ladies which every day fill our bar- 
gain and cheap stores will always be animated with that spirit 
of self-devotion which is necessary to pay living prices for 
their goods from which the living wages are to come. For cer- 
tain it is that the union label acts like a social tariff upon con- 
sumptibles. As the national high tariff excludes the cheap 
products of badly paid foreign laborers, so will the union label 
certainly exclude cheap goods from the markets if the purchas- 
ing women and men will pay the price; if they can control it; 
if no counterfeit labels can be had; if the sellers of the labels 
do not sell them to non-union concerns, etc. In this perplex- 
ing array of ifs, on which the solution of the labor question 
through the union label depends, I see only one sure thing, 
namely, as the kosher-seal of the Jewish people necessitated 
paid rabbis to examine the goods offered for sale, so will the 
union kosher-label require paid vigilance committees to hunt 
down non-union manufacturers who apply for it. And as the 
meeting of the Central Federated Labor Union of New York 
in this last month of the nineteenth century virtually hesitated 
to search the clothes of its members, to ascertain whether or 
not they were “kosher,” the device will probably fail, although 
the union rabbis will, like the Jewish rabbis, make it a goodly 
source of perquisites. 

2.—The Label in Printerdom. 

According to the testimony of Prof. Lujo Brentano and 
Mrs. Webb, who made the best researches into the history of 
the English trade unions, the printers were always the most 
conservative craftsmen, who kept their wits together not only 
when all others grew enthusiastic over Owenism, Chartism, or 
Socialism, but also whenever trade-union leaders suffered of 
the disease known by the vulgar name of “swelled head.” I 
do not believe that American printers are any more excitable 
and credulous than their European colleagues, and consider it 
therefore a futile attempt on the part of labor leaders to drum 
such gush into the heads of their followers as they emit, week 
by week, in the columns of their publications. The following, 
taken at random from one of the union papers on my desk, is a 
sample of their logic piled on a heap of ifs: 

“Tn the union label we hold the key to emancipation. Let 
us make use of it. Demand the union label. Jf labor and its 
friends demand it, manufacturers will use it. Jf they use it, 
they must concede labor’s rights. Jf the workingmen do their 
duty — purchase only goods adorned with union emblems — 
labor’s emancipation will speedily follow.” 

Let us refrain from pointing out the fallacy of the belief 
that the working classes are the sole customers of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers, who could therefore compel them by virtue 
of their purchasing power to adopt the label. This assertion, 
which forms the basis of the label agitation, is simply untrue. 
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There are others. Let us also waive the childish belief that the 
wives of workingmen could ever be induced to discriminate in 
favor of labeled household goods if they have to pay a higher 
price for them than for unlabeled articles. Let us confine our 
attention to our own craft and see what effects a general boy- 
cott of the working classes against printed matter without the 
union label would have on the printing business. This brings 
up the first question: Who are the reliable customers of the 
printing trade? Certainly not the laboring classes, nor their 
friends. They buy newspapers and have a limited influence on 
such publishers as are weak and can not endure an agitation 
against their advertising patronage. But labor unions and their 
friends have no means to reach the captains of industry and 
commerce who are the reliable customers of the printing 
trades. Moreover, it is no exaggeration to say that the heads 
of the manufacturing and commercial interests, as a class, dis- 
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tion of the laboring classes through a more extended use of 
the label,” propose to reach the publishers? Is there any one 
in the union who will gainsay that the publishers are bitter 
enemies of the union? Only visionaries can imagine that the 
book manufacturers who move out of union jurisdictions into 
non-union country districts could ever be persuaded to leave 
their free rural plants and to return into such as are under the 
charge of union organizers. Which consumers of printed mat- 
ter, then, remain to be reached by the mysterious Allied Print- 
ing Trades’ Council? As a matter of course, the trade unions 
want it, and will not even patronize union shops without their 
totem. Yes, the fathers of the label require vouchers to attest 
that they patronize “kosher ” printers. 

In addition to societies of workingmen, there are politicians 
who require the union label to show their constituencies that 
they are “kosher” friends of labor. The gentlemen who, as a 
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THE DYING MONARCH, 


like and even hate that kind of unionism which is practiced by 
the present generation of labor leaders. The business interests 
of America will never give aid and comfort to the union label 
agitation, and neither organized labor nor the Socialists among 
the educated classes possess such powers of persuasion as 
would be necessary for industry and commerce to place the 
Typothete before the dilemma, either to discontinue business 
or to continue it with the union label. 

The next great class of consumers, through whom the 
Typothete might be reached, is that of the book buyers. They 
might induce the publishers to insist on the union label. But, 
alas, the workingmen are not the book buyers of our common- 
wealth, and organized labor is for the sake of principle 
opposed to the diffusion of any other knowledge save that 
communicated by the union-label press. If our working classes 
were book buyers, they would not allow their union rings to 
disfigure genuine trade-unionism in the way they virtually do. 

How, then, does the Allied Printing Trades’ Council, which 
is a small committee with a big name, “to improve the condi- 





rule, mismanage our commonwealth, find it very cheap to curry 
popular favor at public expense, and union leaders think it a 
great achievement to introduce the finion label through indirect 
government compulsion. Forsooth, some triumphs are on rec- 
ord of that union-Esau policy of selling labor’s birthright for 
a mess of lentils. Where two or more rural printers compete 
for public printing and official advertising, there union organ- 
izers frequently succeed in reaching the most reluctant employ- 
ers by charming them with official pap in union-label boxes. 
Of course, the International Union officers are in honor bound 
to help these union-label agitators as much as is within their 
power. So they sell the union sesame which opens the doors 
to public patronage in country districts dirt cheap. That is to 
say, the union legalizes any scab scale on which a bevy of rural 
printers may agree — $10, $12, $13, with an unlimited working 
day and a dozen of two-thirders—all are acceptable. The 
International does not seem to exist to secure a national mini- 
mum of wages and to level up the conditions of labor attained 
so far, but merely to charter unions, and this they do with a 
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vim. Rural impotence is vested with the garb of manhood. 
The noble lion’s skin is put on asses who bray, Hurrah for the 
label! and think themselves roaring lions spreading terror in 
the menagerie of politics. 

Hardly able to pay their dues to the International Union — 
in November, 1900, sixty-three rurals were reported to be in 
arrears — too poorly paid to raise strike funds, these carica- 
tures of organized printers are entirely at their employers’ 
mercy, who protect themselves against real unionism by hatch- 
ing apprentices, ten to each man. In order to keep their organ- 
ized crowds busy, the union label is the smart boss’ passport 
to solicit city work at starvation prices. Yes, the label works 
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THE RETURN OF THE FLOCK. 


wonders. It bankrupts employers living where trade unions 
have power and gives an impulse to bosses in places where 
unions are fakes. Does it require much brains to understand 
that this union-label policy, woven from compulsion and indi- 
rection, digs the grave of the strong unions and knocks the 
bottom out of the trade? 


3.—The Label in Olden Times. 

The road to hell is plastered with good intentions. The 
good intention of the unions to secure living wages notwith- 
standing, they are on the road to perdition with their policy of 
exclusion and compulsion while trying to interdict the work of 
more than half of all printers in the country. Let me picture 
from history such business conditions as we are drifting to and 
which are apt to make a hell of earthly life. 

The medizval craft guilds, which were trade unions to all 
intents and purposes, did not spring from subjection and 
dependence, but originated, like the American labor movement, 
from the spirit of liberty. Their object was the preservation of 
the independence and income of all artisans. Therefore they 
knew no exclusionism, and the entrance to the trades was open 
to all persons considered qualified by the authorities. Not the 
craft guilds, but the law, stipulated the conditions of admit- 
tance to the trades. The guilds merely regulated the rights 
and duties of apprentices, journeymen and masters toward 
each other and society. 

It was the deep-seated love of liberty and respect of indi- 
vidual rights which brought the medieval craft guilds to power 
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and made them rulers of their cities and leaders of civilization. 
Their decline began in the fourteenth century, when the spirit 
of exclusion and compulsion manifested itself among the 
united craftsmen. Holding the reins of government, the guilds 
had provided for almost everything to enhance the well-being 
of the class of artisans. But, like our modern trade unions, 
they had based their calculations on the terrible fallacy that the 
demand for and supply of labor are fixed quantities which can 
be adjusted through union regulations, and entirely overlooked 
the sad truth that they could not prevent the natural increase 
of their own craft-guild families. 

As the law compelled the craft guilds to admit all qualified 
persons to their trades, their pol- 
icy of exclusion and compulsion 
took a different form than that of 
modern trade unions who are not 
compelled to admit any one. With 
the good intention to secure living 
prices and wages, our unions pro- 
scribe those who are unwilling to 
join them. The ancient artisans 
proscribed young and old who 
were eager to be guild members. 
To do this they invented hin- 
drances to the entrance to the 
trades. “Craft guilds must be 
as pure as doves,” they hypocritic- 
ally pretended, and began to strain 
the notion of purity of character. 
Legitimate birth had to be proved 
in the third and fourth degree 
before a person could become a 
member of a craft. In 1762, the 
Hamburg shoemakers excluded a 
man who could not prove that his 
mother had given him birth at the 
proper time; a litigation on this 
point was carried to the Supreme 
Court. “The purity of the shoe 
trade” in Bremen was, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centur- 
ies, guaranteed by a committee of 
craftsmen which “had to visit the 
bride of a member and to feel with their own sworn hands 
whether or not she was an immaculate virgin.”* Later on, 
brides were permitted to redeem themselves from this torture 
by depositing a sum of money with the guild. 

Beside this, the craft guilds introduced a system of proscrip- 
tion against possible competitors for reasons which seem 
absurd to people of our age. “ The purity of the crafts,” as 
the phrase went, excluded the children and grandchildren as 
well as the relations in the second degree of linen weavers, mil- 
lers, barbers, flayers, shepherds, carriers, custom officers as 
well as city gentlemen’s servants. These were proscribed as 
“unclean ” for all craft guilds save their own. Whoever had 
been engaged on building prisons, or handled dead animals or 
raw material from their bodies, or accidentally killed a dog or 
a cat, or came in contact with a proscribed person, or had rode 
on a wagon or drank a glass of water or beer with such an 
outlaw, etc., all these unhappy beings were mercilessly deprived 
of the right to make an honest living. It would take a book to 
describe all the deviltries of which craftsmen were capable, 
“all for the benefit of the poor workingmen.” Well, I suppose 
I could also write a good-sized pamphlet about the outrages 
committed by our city unions against workingmen —“ all for 
the sake of workingmen”—not to speak of their wrongs 
against employers, who are simply considered as persons with- 
out any rights in their workshops. 


*Bohmert, Dr. Victor. Beitrage zur Geschichte des Zunftwesens, 
Leipsic, 1862, p. 108, etc.— Roschee, William, System, III, 613. 
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Turning the policy of exclusion against persons in the 
trades, the guilds endeavored, with cunning malevolence, to 
make life unbearable to them. Apprentices were bodily mal- 
treated and scared away. Large admission fees were exacted. 
Journeymen were compelled to leave their towns and travel 
five years, so that many became beggars and vagabonds. Dom- 
iciled employers were subjected to burdensome petty annoy- 
ances through the union-label system, which was also intro- 
duced to preserve the purity of the guild. Apprentices and 
journeymen were duly rewarded for acting as detectives in 
their shops, and as every employe had grudges against his 
master, the number of causes to refuse the use of the union 
label increased year by year. Of course, neither commerce nor 
the crafts could prosper under such circumstances. Nobody 
could use tools which were not stamped with the union label. 
New machinery could not be applied. In 1456 the Frankfort 
guild of prostitutes petitioned the authorities to expel all non- 
union public women and strange females “ for the sake of God 
and justice, because if these were allowed to take the bread 
from the mouths of the licensed, they would have to suffer 
hunger and misery.* In the same strain all other guilds 
applied in turn for prohibitive tariffs on goods from neigh- 
boring towns and even suburban villages. This led to the 
establishment of “ union jurisdictions” with a vengeance. Not 
a pin could be sold without the union label of the guild’s own 
jurisdiction. 

Finally, the trade unions split into several bodies and tried 
to exclude each other from their own jurisdictions. From 
1509-1628 the Paris poultry dealers litigated with the butchers 
on the question as to who had jurisdiction. During the same 
period thirty thousand judgments were passed on the question, 
who had the right to handle old and new clothes and what in 
law were old and new garments. In 1750 the Paris craft guilds 
expended 1,000,000 of francs for lawsuits of this class. Statis- 
tics of the Prussian Government show that about $1 per month 
was expended by each craftsman of that country for similar 
purposes. New processes could not be introduced, because the 
courts could not decide to which jurisdiction they belonged. 
The inventor of colored paper printing, Revillon, was perse- 
cuted by engravers, printers and paper-hangers until the gov- 
ernment protected him under a special grant. In Saxony, 
seven jurisdictions sued each other for the right of making 
skates. 

About 1700 the French barbers demanded that all surgical 
operations should be performed in the presence of all members 
of the jurisdiction, and medical men were heavily taxed for 
the right of performing operations on suffering people. Let 
me end this chapter of craftsmen’s degeneration with a sigh 
of distress and an etcetera which means a library full of rec- 
ords of the craftsmen’s shame. As Lord Bacon, the wisest 
man of his age, said, “ Craft guilds are fraternities in evil,” so 
do I say now, The union’s label is the road to hell that is plas- 
tered with good intentions. 

4.—The Label and the Editor. 

Many good union journeymen think that employers paying 
the scale should carry the label as a favor to their breadwin- 
ners, inasmuch as the final union victory could not help 
redounding much to the advantage of the employers. 

In this sense I was importuned on behalf of the label at the 
time when I printed my essays in favor of the shorter work- 
day and placed the pamphlet at the disposal of the journeymen 
agitating the nine-hour day, free of charge, but without the 
union label. Union secretaries from all parts of the country 
took it by the hundreds; only one, Mr. Calvert, of the Phila- 
delphia Trade Council, said, “ Thank you. Coming from the 
employers’ side of the house, your articles in THE INLAND 
PRINTER have been very helpful and encouraging to me.” All 
others responded with a growl, and my friend Sullivan, the 


*Mauver, Georg Ludwig von, Geschichte der Stadte-verfassung in 
Deutschland, III, 107. 
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international bartender of Cincinnati, intimated that, though 
the ingredients of my concoctions were good, they were utterly 
unpalatable for the lack of the kosher seal of the union rabbis. 

Reflecting on this unexpected reward for valuable services, 
I investigated the status of my employes and, as the psalmist 
says, I “tried my reins and heart.” My business was label- 
able, being from top to bottom, from stem to stern, in union 
hands — office chairmen everywhere — foremen nowhere. But 
my reins and heart apparently were not sound. 

The very thought of bearing the union label as my escutch- 
eon seemed rebellious to my inner man—although since 
thirty years I had lived up to its conditions: “ Short hours, liv- 
ing wages, union workmanship.” That fellow-feeling between 
man and man which naturally grows where sympathy is 
coupled with agreement on vital doctrines would not mature 
into friendship through my long intercourse with those who 
ruled the union. Not through my fault. The more I endeav- 
ored to propagate the grand ideas of enlightened trades-union- 
ism the more the union strained in my shop every rule enacted 
in the bigoted spirit of medizval craft guilds. The union juris- 
diction of New York abused my friendly disposition and prac- 
ticed vivisection on my corporation. Regulations were enforced 
which remained dead letters in other places. I was often seri- 
ously crippled in my business operations and put to direct 
financial losses. 

However, I do not mean to say that the tactless harshness 
of which I complain was ever due to any particular unfriendli- 
ness or malignity against me. By no means. All union offi- 
cials, save two or three who acted dishonestly in the name of 
the union, were always friendly toward me, and tried upon 
every remonstrance to balance my interests with union rules. 
It was considered at all times a matter of course that I should 
first of all approve of every union act, while in other offices 
the chairmen pushed their claims no further than circum- 
stances would permit them. 

But even these considerations were not the cause of my 
refusal to adopt the union label. I feel in duty bound to rebel 
against the present form of union government which needs 
the union label and other medieval policies of coercion as 
props of power to ostracise one-half of all American printers. 
I would consider myself recreant to the principles of undefiled 
trades-unionism if I had to wear the totem of affinity with 
those manipulators of the union power who Dlast the fairest 
hopes of all oppressed American craftsmen. That emblem of 
loyalty to our de facto trade government, with its Pecksniffian 
shop politics and brigand ethics, would on my breast be sheer 
hypocrisy! In the name of “all ye that labor and are heavily 
laden ” let us exorcise the spirit of the totem of exclusion and 
compulsion and build up a union which respects the dignity of 


manhood. 5—The Label and the Typothete. 


In a similar fashion the unions have often needlessly vio- 
lated the sensibilities of employers without being able to hurt 
their material interests on account of the decided resistance 
with which they met on every step. Surely, union attempts to 
take advantage of employers do seldom spring from any par- 
ticular ill-will against them, but it is human nature to consider 
all contrarieties of life touching personal interests as wrongs 
done by some evil-disposed person. The union leaders and office- 
chairmen, brought forth by the elective system of the Inter- 
national under the local autonomy form of organization, are 
generally energetic and well-meaning persons, but they do not 
study the economics of trade-unionism and follow their own 
crude instincts in the execution of their union duties. The 
unions generally spoil their characters and do not give their 
best men time to learn tact and diplomacy by experience. The 
national body can not develop a national trade policy. It 
endorses every proposition which results from the notion that 
the union must correct the relation between the demand for 
and supply of labor, without even considering the question 
whether or not their rules can be carried through. So they 
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push their unionism in every office just as far as employers per- 
mit them. Instead of steering a clear and uniform course, they 
run the ship of the union right upon the rocks of resistance 
and, of course, wreck it. Starting out from the principle, Jus- 
tice to all! the unions have been driven by inadvertence to act 
on the rule: Demand everything and take what you can get! 

This deplorable inconsistency of the union has destroyed the 
respect which human nature yields to superior powers of any 
kind. As you, fellow-craftsmen, will despise a government 
which is inconsistent in making and carrying out laws, so do 
employers disdain the trade government which you have set 
up. The chairmen whom you entrust with more power than 
any single man ought to have, degrade your cause in one office 
through stupid inattention and in another through vicious 
straining of every good rule. In addition to this deficiency of 
administration come the outgrowths of the present ferocious 
policy of compulsion and exclusion. 

The consequence of all union performances is that average 
employers who readily concede living wages and normal time 
hold the opinion that there are as many abuses on their unions 
as fleas on neglected dogs. Whenever, then, you ask any 
favors which are a benefit to you and no trouble to employers, 
human nature will impel them to show you a cold shoulder, 
just the same as nature would move them to respond with 
kindness if you were kind to them personally and consistent to 
their class. 

In asking your employers to adopt the label as a totem of 
loyalty to the de facto trade government wielded by the union, 
please remember that no intelligent master printer can volun- 
tarily thus give evidence before the world that he approves of 
the introduction of narrow-minded and medizval business 
practices within the realm of the freest and most progressive 
nation of the world. 

As a badge of trade-unionism, American employers consider 
the union label sheer hypocrisy. Unbiased by communistic 
doctrines, they naively think that the International, legalizing 
all kinds of scales and terms of labor, is no more a trade 
union than a local workingman’s club which allows each mem- 
ber to make his own bargain with the employer. Furthermore, 
well-meaning employers hold that it would be a false pretense 
to wear the badge of trade-unionism as long as the unions stir 
up the ferocity of competition and help the customers of the 
craft to lower prices by setting country against city printers. 
Union employers think that the International is no more a 
trade union than a body of employers competing with each 
other for one big job, because they see plainly that, for exam- 
ple, the Jersey City jurisdiction competes with that of New 
York by underbidding them; the Bloomfield jurisdiction with 
Jersey City, etc. 

As a badge of that social justice which stands above indi- 
vidual interests, the union label is held to be a totem of doubt- 
ful character. Its makers grant its use for all kinds of 
considerations. They sell to a New York employer $2,000 
worth of labor which they barter away to New Jersey buyers 
across the river for $1,500, and to other places fifty miles from 
New York for half that amount. Americans untutored in 
modern union ethics think that consistency in business is the 
first condition of social justice. 

As an outward sign of good work, employers willing to 
engage none but union help think the union label most super- 
fluous, because printed matter which does not speak for itself 
is about as bad as a joke which needs an explanatory essay to 
bring to light its witticism. 

Considered as an ornament, why, any apprentice would 
reject the label as unzsthetic and unpleasant to the eye. Its 
makers seem to have imitated the brands which Mexican 
ranchmen put on their cattle for the purposes of identification. 
Selah. 

Now, my dear fellow trade-unionists, I have told you these 
unpleasant things, not to hurt your feelings, but to advance 
that mutual understanding which is necessary to bring about 
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common action. I know that you begin to look upon the label 
as a totem deserving almost religious worship; but I also 
know that you love your union more than this totem, and that 
truth is even dearer to you than your union. 


6.—The Label and American Industrial Democracy. 


The politics of a nation or individual manifest the charac- 
ter of the spirit which animates them. 

What character has the spirit which comes to us in the 
questionable shape of a kosher-seal of union purity? One of 
my correspondents on the subject wrote: “ Workingmen never 
notice printed matter without the union label. Editors who 
mean to reach their hearts must be stalwart union men and 
conform to union laws. The label is the seal of strict conform- 
ity.” As this statement is quite true, we can best understand 
the spirit of the union label by looking through the labor press. 
On my desk are all the workingmen’s trade papers of the coun- 
try. Their columns are filled with adulations of the organiza- 
tions which they represent, i. e., of the powers that rule them, 
interchanged with defamations of dissenters. The news col- 
umns report the happenings at union meetings, picnics, balls, 
elections and strikes. Criticisms, if there be any, are generally 
mawkish emanations of personal vindictiveness intermixed 
with slander. There is no labor editor who dares to make the 
constitution of the industrial democracy or the policy of union 
rulers a subject of unfavorable comment. They readily vilify 
union presidents, secretaries, etc., who carry out as well as they 
can the established laws of their craft; but the labor press 
never criticizes the general union policy which evolves these 
laws. Loyalty to the working classes means in America blind 
attachment to the factions which rule the various trade organi- 
zations. United laborers want partisanship and frown down 
that friendship which shows them the mirror of candid criti- 
cism in which they can see themselves as others see them. 

The general result of this system on the labor press is such 
an indescribable dulness and narrowness of spirit that no edi- 
tor can interest and hold his readers. Most trade journals are 
so poor that they can not exist without official subsidy, and the 
best trades for this reason publish their papers on their own 
accounts. Naturally, the system of official subvention entirely 
excludes that healthy criticism of union methods which is the 
mother of progress. Union editors and union rings form 
mutual admiration societies which deaden the progressive spirit 
of their readers. Imagine the entire press of the United States 
in financial dependence on the ruling party; or call to mind 
the condition of the Chinese press under the strict censorship 
of mandarins; then you will have a true picture of the press 
of the American industrial democracy under the kosher-seal of 
union rabbis. 

Is it a wonder, then, that American labor grovels into the 
twentieth century like a mole that creeps along his under- 
ground course, without ever seeing the sun of bright progress 
on the intellectual sky of the nation? Is it a wonder that 
intelligent printers are rebellious and ridicule this system 
which breeds stagnation by shutting off each fresh current 
of thought? I publish letters from an intelligent compositor of 
most advanced views, who could not get into the columns of 
his own trade paper because he was branded as “ un-kosher, 
un-label-able” on account of some criticism of the manage- 
ment of the labor bureau of his union which displeased his offi- 
cials. The Typographical Journal readily published everything 
I wrote until I began to criticize the antiquated policies of our 
unions. Then my copy was declined and my works ignored. 

Indeed, that union spirit which seeks shelter under the 
kosher-seal of conformity is identical with the spirit of the 
supercilious pharisee who prayed “Lord, I thank Thee that I 
am not as other men are”! The Grand Master Workman of 
Ages characterized it sufficiently plain for all ages: “ Woe to 
you, blind guides which strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 
Woe to you, pharisees and hypocrites, for you make clean the 
outside of the union [the original text reads platter], but within 
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they are full of extortion and excess! Outwardly ye appear 
rightous unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity.” 

Trusting that this exposition of the spirit which misleads the 
American labor movement will be taken to heart, we can rely 
on the general political education of our people to reform it. 
Every American knows that the best kind of government must 
corrupt if it succeeds in shutting out healthy criticism of its 
policies; also, that that government is best which rules the 
least. 

Applying these principles to trade government, they convey 
some lessons which all workingmen should take to heart. 
Study the criticisms of your foes and friends more than the 
adulations of so-called labor papers. The former will better 
teach you what to do than all theories of labor economists. 
Confine the functions of your trade government to two tasks, 
namely, to secure a Common Scale and Normal Day. The 
more you try to govern, the more compulsion you must exert 
over employers and employes. The more compulsion you exert, 
the more dissenters you will have; that is, the more strikes you 
will have to face and the more “ scabs ” you will make. Above 
all, do not corrupt your own officials by vesting them with 
powers which must corrupt them. The power to declare an 
employer “kosher” or an employe “ unkosher” is as corrupt- 
ing as that of the police captains who for a consideration do 
not see gambling dens or houses of prostitution where “ vice 
spreads itself in show-windows.” 

Give us a trade government on the basis of personal liberty 
and equality, acting on a common rule, in which compulsion is 
legalized only for apprentices and minors. Derive your pow- 
ers, not from a system of personal inquisition, but from loyalty 
to the golden rule, Do unto others as you want them to do 
unto you! Do not degrade union workingmen to act as body- 
searchers or as contemptible mouchards, but elevate them by 
setting up in every shop the motto, Justice to all—even unto 
your employers! 

As for me, I shall continue to resist every form of despot- 
ism and hypocrisy wherever I shall find it among employers 
and workingmen. Not the union totem shall be my passport, 
but God’s pillar of fire—ever-luminous and ever-enlivening 
truth. I care not if employers cry out against my disregard of 
the sanctioned errors of orthodox economy, as heathens do 
when missionaries upset their cherished idols. I care not for 
union rings and exasperated workingmen who raise their fists 
against our civilization, as sick men do against doctors who 
touch their tumors with a lancet. I tell you, gentlemen, sooner 
could owls and bats drive back the rising sun beyond the east- 
ern horizon than hypocritical craftsmen’s rings resist the truths 
of undefiled trade-unionism. 


APHORISMS., 


ProGress is not, as many think, a straightforward evolution of better 
and better human conditions. The course of civilization rather resembles 
a spiral line. Intelligent Americans who view with solicitude the latest 
phases of economic life in control of trusts and irresponsible labor unions, 
should derive from this truth that consolation and active fortitude which 
is necessary to prevent the human soul from collapsing into dreary pessi- 
mism. As sure as industry progressed rapidly when a century ago the 
sun of liberty dispelled medieval twilight, and as sure as the industrial 
classes retracted the progress of civilization, when, after reaching the 
culminating point of prosperity, they formed trusts and unions to prac- 
tice unmitigated medizval craft-guild despotism, just so surely will society 
again look forward and upward, and utilizing the experience of the past 
age of wild extremes, lay the foundation of lasting progress. 


Liserty is the privilege of the people to swing from one extreme to 
the other, and to find the golden middle of the road at the largest possible 
cost. 

Tue city was the jurisdiction of the medieval trade government; 
hence local autonomy and all those abuses which led to the dissolution of 
the craft guilds. The nation must be the jurisdiction of the modern trade 
government; hence the home-rule plan of organization must fall — and 
with it will disappear all abuses of local unions. 


SKILL is not the greatest virtue which industry requires of craftsmen. 
Conscientiousness and honesty are more than all. These priceless virtues 


can produce the former accomplishment, but ability and ingenuity can 
never create dutifulness and integrity. 

Inpustry has relied upon the churches to preserve conscientiousness 
and honesty among craftsmen. Have they performed this all-important 
task? Employes, please answer. 

Any fool can suck new economic theories from his thumb. It takes 
intelligence and sympathy to understand the economic life of the people. 

Ir has frequently been asserted that the political institutions of Amer- 
ica are due to the mysterious influences of the metaphysical ideas of lib- 
erty and equality revealed by the intuitive genius of Thomas Jefferson. 
But a careful study of the American history of civilization shows us that 
the political institutions of the country originated in the economic wants, 
inherited political habits and religious views of the early settlers, and also 
that their decline is due to the changes in the moral and economic life of 
the people which have been superinduced by the extraordinary growth of 
industry and population. 

THE newspapers informed me that the Philadelphia pressmen had 
struck, December, 1900, for uniform wages of $12 a week, while I have 
to pay $22 a week and $14 to feeders. This news came to me on the 
same day when I received orders from a thirty-years’ customer of mine, 
Messrs. E. Schuberth & Co., 23 Union square, to send all their plates to a 
Philadelphia house. This is to me not only a loss of thousands of dollars 
per year, but also of confidence, and, consequently, of old friends, which 
is caused by our inconsistent de facto trade government that legalizes any 
d scale employers may see fit to agree upon. Excuse me, sir — vul- 
gar expressions sometimes ease our minds. 

“*THerE is a limit even to the endurance of the people when they are 
oppressed, or are done unjustly by,’’ so says Martin, in the Journal of our 
workingmen. Please remember that employers are also comprised in the 
much-abused and ill-defined term of ‘‘the people.’’ Indeed, there is a 
limit to the endurance of employers when they are oppressed, or done 





unjustly by. 

“Tue label’s increasing value is shown every day in the efforts of 
those who counterfeit it,’’ says the editor of the Typographical Journal. 
I say, the label’s worthlessness is shown every day, because it can be 
counterfeited and acquired through bribery. 

LocaL unions are bodies with a will-power which operates without 
reason. 

Tue final cause of political economy rests in actual business life, and 
not, as workingmen believe, in a future state. 

Tue problem of an individual business man is profit. The problem 
of the economist is productiveness. 

Ir is far more dangerous to adduce false proofs for true propositions, 
as the Manchester doctrinarians do, than to advance, like Socialists, false 
propositions and draw correct conclusions therefrom. 

THERE is no self-sufficient nation besides Utopia. 

WELL-BEING depends not only on the income, but also on the duration 
of labor. 

Tue Typographical Journal, which is, of course, the inspiration of our 
de facto printing-trade government, publishes in its December number two 
remarkable aphorisms, which are so good that I would like to plagiarize 
them. But credit to whom credit is due: 

“Coercion is repugnant in the extreme to the members of trades 
unions, yet a local body sometimes seeks to force an employer to its way 
of thinking, without argument or persuasion. Put yourself in the employ- 
er’s place occasionally. Remember he is a human and don’t like bulldoz- 
ing tactics any better than you do.” 

“A good deal is said in union meetings and in labor papers about 
bosses who are termed union wreckers, but the worst wreckers of union- 
ism are men inside the organizations. One hypocrite inside does more 
harm than a dozen open enemies outside.” 

Without further comment, fellow-craftsmen of the other side of the 
house, let me say my prayer: ‘‘ Uphold me according unto thy word; 
and let me not be ashamed of my hope” that we shall soon have a de 
jure trade government; that is, a government by and with the consent of 
the governed employing and employed craftsmen. 

“‘A TRADE union is only a local effort; it is confined to the locality of 
the trade. It only concerns the members of the trade in any locality.” 
So says James H. Martin, in the 7ypographical Journal. Please come out 
of the dingy workshop in the basement of your thought factory. Locate 
yourself in an upper story and open the shutters of your eyes and ears. 
Then you may, perhaps, perceive that trade-unionism concerns all the 
members of a craft within a nation, even the employers who have to get 
the money for the music of the union from the customers of the craft. 
Please study my chapters, ‘‘ The New Union,” “ Front the Employer,” 
“Front the Politicians,’’ or Brentano and Mrs. Webb’s book. Don’t be 


a mole. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Conrap SperBeER, Linotype operator, New York.—Your letter touches 
upon so many topics that I find it difficult to treat each one as exhaus- 
tively as they deserve. I abstract the following three propositions from 
your observations: 

Firstly: ‘‘ The resolution of the Typothete to raise an emergency 
fund proves that there is a relentless war of classes. But I believe $100,- 
000 is insufficient to harm the Union.” 
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Secondly: ‘The Typothete can not elevate the art of printing 
because, as a rule, employers are not masters of the art (M. A.), but mere 
capitalists, looking for nothing but profit. Journeymen of our age are 
not artists, but mechanics, and the art preservative of all arts is merely 
a trade. The division of labor within the trade, the progress of lithog- 
raphy and the Linotype have degraded the art to be a mere manufacturing 
process.” 

Thirdly: ‘‘ The emergency fund is the beginning of a huge printing 
trust, and I hope the Typothete will succeed in consolidating the trade, 
for no other reason than to bring home to the ‘ intelligent’ union leaders, 
whom you justly criticize, some good object lessons in political economy.” 

Answer to first proposition: Admitting the general truth of the Dar- 
winian doctrine about the everlasting struggle on earth, I venture to 
affirm that the members of the printing craft do not struggle with each 
other merely to verify Darwin’s sweeping doctrines, but for an intelligible 
purpose. This is neither annihilation, like that of the whites against the 
redskins, nor domination, like that of the Southern slave barons against 
the negroes, but codrdination on the basis of equality in our social struc- 
ture. The Typothete as well as the Union struggle for their rights of 
existence, and will do so until the rights of both classes are recognized. 
Rest assured, that behind the emergency fund of $100,000 is the wealth of 
every typothetist, as there is behind the Union war fund the inexhaustible 
contributing power of labor. Take my word for it, that no class will 
yield until the rights of both are recognized through a Common Scale and 
Common Rule. 

Answer to second proposition: In respect to the bad state of our pro- 
fession, do not forget that it is never too late to mend. In speaking of 
the Typothetz, you merely sing the Phariseean song of vanity which all 
creeds, classes, sects, or learned cliques vary to suit themselves: Only our 
class —that of labor —has noble aspirations; only we are righteous 
before the Lord. All others, especially employers, are devoid of idealism 
and sordid in their aspirations. Please be as just to employers as you 
want them to be to you. 

Answer to third proposition: The trust mania is unnatural, because it 
paralyzes the productive spirit of the individual. It is a transitory inclin- 
ation of producers, superinduced by defects in our legal system which 
admits of no better method to protect capital against destruction through 
over-competition. No shareholder in a trust of my acquaintance likes this 
degradation from the position of a free economic agent to that of mere 
looker-on and inactive consumer. Otherwise, I am very glad to find that 
there are intelligent workingmen who have courage enough to declare in 
public that there is something rotten in the modern state of labor, and 
that especially the printers’ union needs a reformation. 

Ex-Prestpent oF No. 6.— Proposition: ‘‘ The charities of Union No. 6, 
amounting to nearly $30,000 in the past eight months, cover many sins.” 
Answer.—The union would never believe me if I were to say: _The chari- 
ties of the employing classes cover all their sins against labor. Let the 
union inaugurate a policy which will not pauperize so many good men 
who would rather work than take a share of the out-of-work fund. It is 
simply awful to contemplate how especially No. 6 drives the work of its 
members into the country to employ the rural surplus population while 
so many old printers starve on the sidewalks; how the newspaper Lino- 
typists set all periodicals of their jurisdiction as “ fillers,”’ while the old 
hands are consoled with alms and the phrase, ‘“‘ Oh, ’tis the machine, ’tis 
progress; one can’t help that.’”? The large dailies employ more machines 
than formerly piece-hands. Not the machine but the corrupt policy of the 
union creates pauperism in our trade. 


Danie S. WeRTHEIMER, Cleveland, Ohio.—The gist of your letter is: 
“‘There are better compositors outside of than in the union.” To con- 
clude from your experience with one union botcher and one non-union 
artist that all union men are botchers and that all artistic talent is out- 
side of the union, is rather hasty. My experience teaches me that it 
would be hazardous to engage a foreman or a compositor who will work 
for less than the union minimum. Union or no union, conditions in our 
trade are so that really good men can control more than the union mini- 
mum. In New York we say: Either the man is worth union wages or 
nothing at all. 


Booxstaver, Philadelphia.—‘‘ Why do unions oppose prison labor?” 
Answer.— Not because these institutions displace union labor, but because 
they lower the price of their products. 


Frep B Gc, Baltimore.—‘‘ What is the use of arbitration by men like 
Seth Low and Bishop Potter, who know nothing of the details of the 
trade?’’ Answer.—There are men who have a gift to discriminate 
between right and wrong at a glance. No quantity of technicalities can 
lead them astray, and I deem it a great service to industry that such men 
condescend to listen for hours to the tedious yarns of passionate employes 
and employers in order to prevent enforced idleness and the misery which 
follows stubbornness for the sake of trifles. 





Union Orricer, St. Louis.— Sylvis was one of the leading American 
labor reformers who favored political action on the part of trade-union- 
ists. He died, too early for the work of his life, 1869. 


Bennet, California.—I believe the moderation of Powderly was the 
real cause of the opposition against him. Please do not ask me to become 
a criminal judge in all cases where leading laborers are publicly accused 
of embezzlement. It is the most disheartening feature of the American 
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labor movement that its best leaders must be besmirched by those whom 
they serve. Gompers’ turn will come. 

Compositor, Mexico.—There is or was up to 1900 a Spanish Secretary 
of Labor. Address M. Antonio Quijido, Barcelona, Sadurni, 3 I. I can 
not say how this office is organized. 

ForeMAn, St. Paul.—-You and too many union men are like chickens— 
you brood too much. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tlons and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ConTEsTs IN TyPoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


ConTEsTs IN TyPoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

STEPS INTO JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth $1.25. 


WRITING FoR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

Labor Journal, Hornellsville, New York.— Make-up and ad. 
composition are good, and the presswork would be satisfactory 
if a more even color was run. As a rule there is too little ink. 

Hupson (Mich.) Gazsette—A person glancing at your paper 
for the first time is impressed by its bright, clean appearance, 
due to good presswork and careful make-up. Ads. are well 
handled. 

Tue Practical Printer, issued by the Inland Type Foundry, 
opened its third volume with the January number. It is per- 
fectly printed and is as “ practical” a little journal as there is 
published. 

CuHartes M. BerKHEIMER, Connellsville (Pa.) News.—The 
ads. in the News have improved remarkably since it was criti- 
cized in October, and I am pleased to note that you found my 
suggestions beneficial. 

Tue Richwood (Ohio) Gazette has a good scheme to induce 
the reading of advertisements. It inserts a common word 
spelled backward in one of its ads. and offers a prize of $1 to 
the person who first finds it. 

“Tr is told of a south Missouri editor, who was recently 
blessed with a baby boy,” says the Fourth Estate: “A little sis- 
ter, after examining the baby, went to her father and asked: 
‘Did we get him on advertising, too, papa?’” 

Pato Ato Tribune, Emmettsburg, Iowa.—Just one year 
ago this month the Tribune was criticized and the defects then 
mentioned have been remedied. The ads. are very nicely dis- 
played, presswork is good, and the paper is bright and newsy. 

BUCKINGHAM (Quebec) Post.—Your paper does not lack 
reading matter, but news of not only Buckingham but sur- 
rounding territory should be secured to replace some of the 
stories and miscellany. A few borders would improve the ads. 

Tuis is rather bad on the Ram’s Horn. According to the 
Cuba (Ill.) Journal, which heads the item “ Must Have Felt 
Sheepish,” “A Meridosia man went out and butted his head 
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against the barn because he subscribed for the Ram’s Horn, 
thinking it was a paper devoted to the sheep industry.” So it 
is. It is trying to make sheep out of goats. 

F. L. Curtis, Washington (Kan.) Republican Most of 
the ads. in the Republican are excellent. Correspondence 
should be graded and an effort made to at least keep paid 
readers at the bottom of columns if they can not be run under 
an entirely separate heading. 

L. W. Snivety, Cuba (Ill.) Journal.—You are carrying an 
unusual amount of advertising, and publishing a very newsy 
paper for a town of only one thousand people. The paper is 
well printed and ads. carefully displayed. The 6-point italic 
for head-lines was a poor selection. 

Wright County Times, Monticello, Minnesota.—Grade items 
of correspondence and run paid readers at the bottom of col- 
umns, when they are not under “ Business Loeals.” Some of 
the ads. are good, while there is too much sameness in others, 
notably those of Jewell Mills and S. J. Mealey. 

HatrieLp (Pa.) Jnvincible-—Your paper is well supplied 
with news and has a good advertising patronage, but from a 
typographical standpoint the ads. are not beautiful. The 
adherence to the old form of display without border rules and 
with but few borders does not make these columns very attrac- 
tive. 

St. Jouns (Mich.) News.—The biggest dollar’s worth of 
news and well displayed advertising that has come to my table 
for many a month (the issue of December 13 consisted of six- 
teen seven-column pages). The News seems to improve along 
these lines. News features are well brought out and press- 
work is all that could be desired. 

Ricuwoop (Ohio) Gazsette-——Another copy of the Gazette, 
which received comment in December, is sent for criticism. If 
I am not mistaken it has a new dress; if not, it is taking such 
good care of its old one that even a printer is deceived. The 
fancy dashes, which were objected to in my remarks in Decem- 
ber, have given place to plain rules—a great improvement. 
The paper is exceptionally well printed. 

Cuartres H. McAnan, St. Joseph (Mo.) News.—Your ads. 
show some very good arrangements. Of the three for W. F. 
Kirkpatrick & Co., the one headed “ Princely Gifts ” is the best. 
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The Gas Company’s ad. is particularly good. Your “ Social 
and Personal” head (No. 1) is set in a form that is being 
adopted to a considerable extent and is very effective. 

WILLIAMS (Arizona) News.— Newspaper business must be 
thriving in Arizona when our brothers of the craft can afford 
to use enameled book paper for a regular issue. Head rules 
should be transposed as the date is really a portion of the title, 
and where a light and heavy rule are used the former should 
appear between the title and date. Presswork, ad. display and 
make-up all receive careful attention. 

Cuarces M. BerKHEIMER, Connellsville, Pennsylvania.— I 
am always glad to give an opinion of your work and can be of 
much more benefit to you when only a few specimens are sent, 
as in this instance, than when a large number is submitted. 
The little ad. of F. L. Rocereto shows the right idea of display, 
that of the Pittsburg Brewing Company is good, while that of 
Norris & Hooper is below your usual standard. If it was the 
advertiser’s idea to display only “ You Won't,” it should have 





been much larger — the most catchy line would be “ You won't 
be disappointed.” The panel arrangement is good, although the 
pyramid is not perfect. 

T. H. Kitcnen, Anthony (Kan.) Bulletin, writes: “ When 
last you heard from me I was on the Republican. Am now on 
the Bulletin. Have I improved any in my ad.-setting?” 
Answer.—I have no fault to find with your ads. except that you 
put more time on constructing panels than is practical in ordi- 
nary newspaper work, but the results fully warrant the outlay. 
There are some very neat designs, notably those of “Quo 
Vadis” and F. H. Hamilton, issue of December 13. 

TuHappeus S. WALLING, Freehold (N. J.) Transcript—Your 
large ads. are excellent and I reproduce one herewith (No. 2— 
the only one, by the way, in which I have discovered a fault. 
The last line in the center panel is out of harmony and occu- 
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pies too much space. An eight or ten point harmonizing black 
letter would have been large enough, closing up the panel two 
or three picas, throwing the space within the others. In any 
event, about three more leads are needed above the second line. 
The arrangement of your professional cards is very good from 
a typographical standpoint, but would make better business- 
bringers if the occupation were given secondary prominence. 

Francis B. Reep, Lowell (Mass.) Courier and Citizen.— 
You have the right idea of selecting ad. type — harmonizing 
faces and complete series —and the appearance of the ads. in 
the two papers bears out this statement. You handle the quar- 
ter and half page ads. particularly well. I do not admire the 
large display heads on your papers; my preference is clearly 
set forth in iast month’s article on “ Establishing a News- 
paper.” The make-up and presswork are good an1 both are 
readable papers. 

GeorGE F. JouNson, Des Moines (Iowa) Mail and Times.— 
The advertisements of the Shannon & Mott Company, on the 
last page of the several issues of the Mail and Times, I con- 
sider the most effective form of advertising. The cne used on 
the issue of December 15 is the best, although it has fewer 
words and has large type. It is such advertising that has made 
Ivory and Pears’ soap so popular. The Mail and Times, by the 
way, is a model small-page literary and social weekly. 

ALFRED HArMSWorTH, editor and proprietor of the London 
Daily Mail, in an article in the North American Review, pre- 
dicts that during the present century newspapers will be ‘cua 
into the vortex of combination and will be issued simulta- 
neously in compact and handy pamphlet form, with complete 
index. One immense publishing concern, owning its own paper 
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mills, ink foundries, machine shops, news service and plenty 
of labor-saving machinery, will have duplicate plants in many 
cities and control the newspaper field. 


THE editor of the Waterloo (Iowa) State Reporter used 
the following pointed sentences in a speech a few months since 
before the Corn Belt Editorial Association : 

When the office boy has nothing else to do, set him to cleaning up the 
press. 

Provide your office with a money drawer and don’t make change out 
of your pocket. 

Collect your advertising once a month. 

Pay cash for your stock and take the discount, even if you have to 
borrow the money to do it. 

Solicit advertising and subscriptions. 

Pay your help every Saturday night. 

Insist on regular hours and see that the actual time is put in. 

Charge your advertising every issue. 

Have your price on advertising and stick to it. 

Take trade journals, read them, and profit by the knowledge so 
received. 

A Few Thanksgiving editions which were late in reaching 
me and which deserve special mention even at this late day are 
the following: 

Reformatory Record, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania.—A neatly 
printed number in brown ink, with two additional colors on the 
first page. 

Shenandoah (Iowa) /l’orld.—Twenty pages, printed on 
heavy enameled book. There are several exceptionally fine 
half-tones which are nicely brought out by good presswork, 
and neat ads. and careful make-up combine to make a very 
creditable Thanksgiving number. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram.—An unusually large num- 
ber, consisting of fifty-six pages and an illuminated cover. It 
had a very prosperous appearance, containing nearly thirty-five 
pages of advertising, the whole production reflecting great 
credit on Youngstown and the Telegram. 


Jay Crawrorp, Shenandoah (Iowa) Sentinel—Your box 
headings are all artistic and nicely balanced. While the prac- 
tice of having such heads all set in one style is commendable, 
the variety of treatment given them by you is none the less 
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pleasing, as all are nicely planned to exactly fit the amount of 
matter contained in each. The W. C. T. U. head, which is 
reproduced herewith (No. 3), shows an excellent arrangement 
for a sub-title. 


E. P. A., whose letter and answer were published last 
month, writes further as follows, under date of December 5, 
1900: 

Mr. O. F. Byxbee, 817 Quincy avenue, Scranton, Pa.: 

Dear Srr,—Yours of the 28th ultimo is a very acceptable response to 
the letter I sent you regarding the dampening of newspaper rolls. I agree 
with you that good work is produced, where every condition is right, upon 
dry paper. Few newspapers, however, meet those conditions, and the 
result is not a credit to our craft. My present effort is toward web news- 
paper presses, and I propose dampening the paper as it is fed into the 
press, and to make the moisture even and regular. If the conditions were 
perfect and dry printing would be preferred, the flow of steam or water 
could be shut off. The effect would be to provide a safeguard against 
poor work. You seem to understand from my letter that TI “ believe the 
wetting of paper necessary to produce the best results.’’ Let me put my 
belief in plain words. I believe every paper sent from the press should be 
perfect. If one method will not produce this result then another should 
be tried. If the old way of dampening paper was of any benefit — and 
it was a very ancient practice — the way which I propose must be better, 
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because of its uniformity and the simple manner in which it can be 
regulated. At the close of your letter you say you are “ firmly convinced 
that paper should only be wet when the conditions described above exist 
and make it necessary.”” Then should I err in saying you approve of my 
project as provision for an emergency that frequently occurs in daily 
newspaper offices? Another benefit which I claim for moistened paper is 


the ‘set’’ of the ink. Papers rushed through the press so rapidly and 
placed immediately on the street do not have time for the ink to “ catch 
hold,’’ and are never so easy to read as they would be if the paper was 
better prepared to receive color. Very truly yours, BE. Ps. A 

My answer was as follows: 

Replying to your favor of the 5th, I admit that where certain condi- 
tions exist, described in my previous letter, in order to produce good 
results it is often necessary to dampen the paper; but, and if I remember 
right, there was a “ but ’’ in my first letter, I further believe that these 
conditions should never be allowed to exist, and that they should not be 
provided for, but removed. However, | shall be interested in the result 
of your efforts and trust you will keep me informed. 


Cuar.es ‘Hitt, of Chicago, whose specimens in Ad.-setting 
Contest No. 8 were awarded first and third places, was unable 
to secure his photograph in 
time for the January number, 
and it is reproduced herewith. 
Mr. Hill enjoys a distinction 
never before secured by a con- 
testant in any of these contests, 
that of having both specimens 
come within the first three. 
Several of the winners have 
had their second effort ac 
corded honorable mention, but 
even this is rare. The five 
leading contestants were sent 
complete sets of the designs 
submitted shortly before Tue 
INLAND PrINTER for January 
was issued. 





“Every dog has his day,” 
and it is the cat’s turn now. 
American Cat News, “an illustrated magazine for cat-lovers ; 
the first of its kind in America and the leading cat journal of 
the world,” made its appearance in December, published in 
Chicago by C. F. Whitmarsh and F. W. Goudy. It contains 
some of the ‘ 


CHARLES HILL, CHICAGO, 


“cutest” cat pictures and reproductions of several 
of the most valuable felines in the world, as well as news, fic- 
tion and practical articles and notes of every conceivable char- 
acter pertaining to the cult. The magazine is issued from the 
press of the Henry O. Shepard Company, which is a guarantee 
of a continued fine typographical appearance. 


THERE were Christmas editions galore issued in commem- 
oration of the last holiday of the nineteenth century and I have 
only room to mention the more important ones that have been 
received. Unusual efforts seem to have been made by all to 
break all previous records as to amount of advertising, and the 
advertisers seem to have been perfectly willing that the records 
should be broken. Here are a few of the holiday numbers that 
contained special features: 

Lexington (Ky.) Herald.— Forty pages in a special cover. 

Wesley (Iowa) News.—A twelve-page issue, enclosed in a 
neat cover. 

Warren (Minn.) Register.—A creditable issue of twelve 
pages and cover. 

Elwood (Ind.) Call-Leader—Twenty pages of holiday 
reading and advertising. 

Abingdon (Ill.) Kodak.—A very creditable issue of twenty- 
four pages, nicely printed. 

Maryland Hospital News, Catonsville— Holly ornaments 
were effectively utilized on the first page. 

Beardstown (IIll.) News.—An appropriate number with first 
and last pages in colors, all home production. 

Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah—The most complete 
Christmas edition received. Sixty-four seven-column pages, 
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wire stitched, cover pasted, and all trimmed, making a volume 
of very neat appearance. The cover was especially designed 
and nicely printed in several colors. 

Tuscola County Advertiser, Caro, Michigan.—A_ brightly 
illuminated cover enclosed an issue of increased size. 

Franklinville (N. Y.) Chronicle—Well-printed half-tones 
were used to a large extent. A very neatly arranged first page. 

Blue Earth County Enterprise, Mapleton, Minnesota.—A 
bulky number containing many well-set ads. Cover a nice piece 
of work, appropriate to the season. 

Shelby County Leader, Shelbyville, Ilinois—A very hand- 
some cover and the contents were well chosen, hardly a line 
but was appropriate to the holiday season. 

Washington (N. J.) Star.—lIts twelfth annual Christmas 
number was nicely printed, containing as a prominent feature 
a full description of its new building, one of the most complete 
newspaper structures in the State. The first cover-page was 
devoted to a fine illustration of its new home. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will recelve prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ELectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measur- 
ing Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metal- 
izing — The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trim- 
ming and Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electro- 
typing. Full cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

SrereotyPinc.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed my kr 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and akioury, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 








ELecrrotyPers’ SoLution.— P. C., Detroit, Michigan, asks 
for directions for making up an electrotypers’ solution. This 
information has been given several times in THE INLAND 
Printer. Fill your vat three-fourths full of clean water. Sus- 
pend in the water one or more cheesecloth bags of copper sul- 
phate (blue vitriol) until a sufficient quantity has dissolved to 
make the specific gravity of the liquid 16° Reaum. Then 
remove the bags and add sulphuric acid slowly and with con- 
stant stirring until the hydrometer registers 18°. If the solu- 
tion is to be agitated, the solution may be made somewhat 
rich, say 18° of blue vitriol, with three or four of acid added. 


Dryinc Marrices.—J. R. C., Boston, Massachusetts, writes : 
“T am considering the matter of putting in a stereotyping out- 
fit and the question arises how to dry the papier-maché molds. 
Our machinery is operated by electric power and we have no 
live steam available for the steam-table. Can you tell me if 
there is a process of drying by electricity? I understand the 
drying by gas, but my stereotyper informs me that there would 
be danger of injuring my type by overheating. There must 
surely be some way of meeting my difficulty, and I would be 
obliged to you for the desired information.” Answer.— It 
would not be safe for you to dry your molds by electricity or 
by gas, for the reason suggested by your stereotyper. Steam is 
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the only practical method, but you may generate the steam in a 
small boiler, using gas for fuel. The boiler should be of the 
type designed specially for the purpose, to set under the drying 
table, so that there will be a natural circulation, the table taking 
steam from the top of the boiler and returning it to the bottom. 
It would not be economical to employ a boiler with a steam 
dome higher than the table unless the boiler can be located on a 
floor below the one on which the steam-table is located. 


Honorary Evectrotypers.—The following pithy items are 
extracted from a lecture by Mr. Frank Colebrook, delivered 
b tore the electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ Managers and Over- 
seers Association, in London. Speaking of the employing 
electrotypers, he had done no Paul Prying, but none the less 
had exceptional opportunities of observing the “ beings, havings 
and doings” of those unfortunate gentlemen. They electro- 
typed and stereotyped from force of habit and tradition, from 
a sense of social duty, from patriotism, from love of occupation, 
from any motive but love of gain. After a day’s experience of 
blocks and acids, they devoted their evenings to earning their 
families’ livelihood. This they contrived to do by taking in 
each other’s washings. So they went on, paralyzed, enchanted, 
living in a fool’s purgatory. The fault lay with the masters 
who aimed at beggar-my-neighbor instead of asking the ulti- 
mate employer of us all, the great British public, for more 
wages. They virtually asked customers to kick them. The 
customers often obliged. Speaking of some customers’ vaga- 
ries, Mr. Colebrook mentioned one who wrote an electrotyper 
the other day: “ We enclose, in case it may help you, rough 
draft of a suggested letter to ourselves from yourselves 
embodying the prices which we shall be prepared to consider.” 
One customer wrote simultaneous letters to three electro firms, 
telling each that his rival had manifested a willingness to work 
at od an acre, or something of that kind, but in that instance 
the little plot was defeated by the three firms inviting explana- 
tions from each other. One customer employed a good artist, 
had good originals, to be worked on a press good as America 
turned out, and expected a good impression on a beastly, hypo- 
critical, sham-fine, friction-glazed paper, doormat water-mark. 

“You may have a rich, art-coated paper 

And your print be yet a wretched scraper; 

But remember this, there’s wisdom in’t, 

Without good paper, no good print.” 
Another had patent thick-thin ink which had long forgotten 
its mill days, blank, blank blankets, rollers of the kind which 
have made American printing famous through their absence, 
and a ‘bus-over-cobbles press, and when the sheets came 
through, the minder and his chief said: “Look at that! Calls 
himself an electrotyper!” But the electrotypers were at fault 
sometimes. They might take a hint or two from their own 
process. 

“* Nature keeps faith. An anode plate is not to cathode turned 

Save to reverse the current, a battery hand has learned; 
To find positive turned negative would be a trouble new, 
But many a man’s been positive a job would soon be thro’, 
And when the time’s arrived has oft been negative and blue.” 

UnirorMity IN Evectrotypes.—In view of the fact that 
much annoyance is caused the printer by variation in the thick- 
ness of electro plates, it is surprising that a definite standard 
has not long ago been demanded. The Chicago Electrotypers’ 
Association instituted a reform in this particular several years 
ago when they adopted a standard of eleven points for the 
thickness of book-plates. This standard was later adopted by 
the national association, and so far as book-plates are con- 
cerned, cause for complaint has been greatly lessened by this 
concerted action. But there are still numerous electrotypers 
who work on the hit-or-miss plan who furnish book-plates 
anywhere from long primer to pica in thickness and who are 
thereby responsible for a wide and varied assortment of cuss 
words from the cheerful printer. The standard adopted by the 
national association should be made uniform by all electro- 
typers, and should apply not only to book-plates but to all kinds 














of plates. With machinery adjusted to show one height only 
there would be little danger of errors, and this system once 
enforced would be found a great convenience not only to the 
printer but to the electrotyper as well. While the chief cause 
for complaint is found in the variation in book-plates, because 
such plates are nearly always worked on patent blocks whose 
height can not be changed, it is also often an annoyance to find 
a wide variation in the thickness of wood-mounted plates, 
because it is frequently necessary to remove the plates from 
their bases and remount them on metal. This is notably true 
in the case of newspapers whose forms are to be stereotyped, 
b cause the wood base not only retards the drying of the 
matrix but shrinks on the steam-table and becomes lower than 
the surrounding matter. It is customary, when electrotypes are 
employed, for the stereotyper to remove them from their wood 
bases and remount them on metal before molding. This is 
often a matter of considerable labor, which would be greatly 
simplified if he could always depend on the electrotypes being 
uniform in thickness, for, with a stock of bases shaved to a 
corresponding height, it would be necessary only to lay the 
unmounted electro on a base of proper size and go ahead. It is 
perhaps too much to expect that electrotypers will voluntarily 
adopt a system which would be for the exclusive convenience 
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theoretical or maximum amount which it is possible to deposit, 
some of the current being wasted in decomposing the electro- 
lyte, liberating hydrogen and other materials together with the 
metal. In such case, a circulation of the electrolyte will change 
the amount of metal which a given current will deposit, i. e., it 
will change the current efficiency. Of course we can imagine 
that in the operation of a copper sulphate solution we may use 
such a high current density that some hydrogen will be liber- 
ated with the copper, and it would then be possible to raise the 
current efficiency by agitation. It is really surprising to note 
the very high current densities which it is possible to use with 
proper circulation. I have obtained excellent deposits with a 
current density of about two hundred amperes per square foot, 
and it is possible to go far beyond this value, though the diffi- 
culty of circulation would probably bar it from being practi- 
cally applied. It is a noteworthy fact that electroplaters in 
general, and I assume that the statement can be equally well 
applied to elctrotypers, have a very limited and inaccu- 
rate notion of the properties and laws of electricity, even 
though that form of energy is the basis of their work. This is 
much more the case here than with men engaged in other 
branches of electrical work, and it is probably due to the elec- 
troplaters’ adherence to the ‘ rule of thumb’ and utter disregard 
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of the printer, but the printers may enforce such a system by 
demanding a standard and refusing to accept anything else. 





BENEFITS OF AGITATION.—The following extracts from a 
letter by Charles Frederick Burgess, E. E., professor of applied 
electrochemistry and electrometallurgy at the University of 
Wisconsin, will be of value as coming from a recognized 
authority on the subject: “ My experience in the electrodeposi- 
tion of copper has been that agitation and circulation of the 
electrolyte undoubtedly increase the rate at which copper can 
be deposited. That is, the circulation of the electrolyte enables 
the use of a much higher current density without getting a poor 
deposit, and the rapid circulation of the solution would 
undoubtedly be an aid to the electrotyper in turning out his 
work rapidly. This can be done, however, only with a propor- 
tional increase in the amount of current per square foot of 
cathode surface, and the current can be scarcely considered as 
acting more efficiently with the circulation than without, 
assuming equal quality of deposit in either case. This state- 
ment holds for the copper sulphate solution, where the amount 
of deposit is in very close accord with the requirements of 
Faraday’s laws, within a considerable range of current densi- 
ties. This being the case, it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that an increase in the circulation would increase the amount of 
copper which would be deposited per ampere hour. This same 
condition would not hold in many other solutions, such, for 
example, as the copper cyanide, zinc plating and nickel solu- 
tions. In these cases, the amount of metal deposited in a given 
time with a given current is usually considerably below the 





THE INHABITANTS: ‘* We'd better get in our holes or he'll get us.” 
Drawn by Ryan Walker, St. Louis, Mo. 


for accurate and scientific knowledge. Very few electroplaters 
have a thorough grasp of the signification of the words ampere, 
volt, watt, ohm, etc. According to Faraday’s laws, the amount 
of copper which an ampere flowing for one hour will deposit 
from a copper sulphate solution is 1.17 grams, and in copper 
refining and other copper precipitating processes where the 
copper sulphate solution is used, it is always assumed that this 
amount of copper will be deposited. Even when the electrolyte 
is circulated, which it always is in copper refining, the amount 
of copper deposited with a given amount of current is always 
the same.” 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE.” 

Mr. H. L. Bullen, manager of the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, New York, sends THE INLAND PRINTER a circular 
recently sent from Italy and printed in German and English. 
The English section reads as follows: 

ENGLISH 
Contemporary History of the Graphics Arts and her moderns applica- 
tions. 
DEAR SIR 

I pray your firm to will receive with benevolence the invitation of 
the united circular by sending to me CHAMPIONARY, PROOVES, LITTLE 
LIST, MONOGRAPHIES of her products, to the end that my work will 
become the more possibly exacte and complete, and also your name can 
figure among the firms who contribute to the development of the graphics 
Arts. 

I thank you and J am, with compliments, your respectful servant 

Cesare Ratta, 
Piazza Ravegnana, 1-Bologna (Italy). 
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THE LARGEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 
( i always does things on a large scale, and the 


illustrations on the opposite page would indicate that 
in the line of photography it does not intend to occupy 
a second place. The necessity of a camera of this size was 
first realized when the Chicago & Alton Railway built and put 
into service its superb “ Limited” train between Chicago and 
St. Louis. No camera heretofore built could by one exposure 
take in a train of this character and preserve the perfectly uni- 
form conformation of its structure—the absolute unity of 
detail from cowcatcher to observation platform. Mr. George 
R. Lawrence, who had previously taken large pictures for the 
company, felt satisfied that the old plan of making two or three 
views and pasting them together was not feasible, and accord- 
ingly he planned and built the mammoth camera now spoken 
of, to secure on a single plate a picture 4% by 8 feet, three 
times as large as the largest plate ever before exposed. 

The camera is finished throughout in natural cherry. At 
the back is a small track upon which two focusing screens 
are moved back and forth like a sliding door. These screens 
are made of semi-transparent celluloid stretched across the 
frames. The bed, composed of four 2 by 6 inch cherry beams, 
is about twenty feet long when fully extended. The camera 
has double swing front and back. The bellows is made of an 
outside covering of heavy rubber, each fold being stiffened by 
a piece of veneered whitewood one-fourth of an inch thick; 
it is then lined inside by a heavy black canvas and an addi- 
tional lining of thin black opaque material, thereby making it 
doubly light-proof. The bellows is divided into four sections 
and between each section is a supporting frame mounted on 
small wheels, which run on a steel track; the back, supporting 
the plateholder, being operated as easily as an ordinary camera. 
The plateholder is of the roller-curtain type. This curtain 
contains about eighty square feet of ash three-eighths inch 
thick, and is lined with three thicknesses of light-proof mate- 
rial. It is mounted on a ball-bearing roller. Ball-bearing rol- 
lers are also mounted every two inches in the grooves in which 
the edge of curtain slides, thereby reducing the friction to 
almost nothing. The weight of the camera is goo pounds and 
the plateholder, when loaded, 500 pounds, making a total 
weight of 1,400 pounds. 

In operation the camera is so constructed that after a long 
journey the plate may be dusted in a very unique manner. The 
holder is put in position, the large front board, or front door 
as it may be called, is swung open, the operator passes inside 
with a camel’s-hair duster, the door is then closed and a ruby 
glass cap placed over the lens, the curtain slide is drawn and 
the operator dusts the plate in a portable darkroom, after which 
the slide is closed and he passes out in the same way as he 
entered. The lenses are of the Carl Zeiss patent, ground 
great expense by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, of 
Rochester, New York. They are the largest photographic 
lenses ever made, one being a wide-angle lens five and a half 
feet equivalent focus and the other being a telescopic rectilin- 
ear lens of ten feet equivalent focus, the latter being the one 
used when making the large photograph. 

The taking of the picture required the services of fifteen 
men. An exposure of two and one-half minutes on a full Cra- 
mer Isochromatic plate (the day being clear), enabled Mr. Law- 
rence to secure a perfect negative. It was a wonderful achieve- 
ment and speaks well for the enterprise of the railroad and the 
abilities of the photographer. 





NOT SATISFIED WITHOUT IT. 


Find enclosed money order for $2, for which send me THE 
INLAND PRINTER one year. I have made several attempts to do 
without your valuable publication, thinking I could not afford 
it, but as the months glide by its absence makes me feel that I 
am falling behind in my chosen profession. I am not satisfied 
without THE INLAND PrinterR.—/ra D. Slotter, Ashland, Ohio. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 














BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are in- 
vited. Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be 
answered in the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to 
this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file thelr names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks and full information will be furnished on request. 
Address Machine Composition Department, THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue MeEcHANICAL DetaILts oF THE LINOTYPE, AND Tretr Apjust- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotyre Operator’s Companion.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Manuat.— By Charles Seaward. Gives detailed 
instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, 
fully illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valu- 
able book. $1.50, postpaid. 

PROPER FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the eiahas of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

FacstMILE Keypoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest two-let- 
ter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, ete. Printed on 
heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by practice 
on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full information as 
to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

L’Italia, the leading Italian newspaper of the middle West, 
has placed a Linotype in its composing-room. 

Frep ZUMSTEIN, former head machinist on the Cincinnati 
Post, is now a practicing physician in the Queen City. 

Tue Lanston Monotype Machine Company has moved ‘ts 
main office and factory to Philadelphia from Washington, D. C. 

Cuartes SEAWARD, expert machinist of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, is making a tour of inspection of Linotype 
plants in California and the West. 

ENGLISH inventors have patented another style of universal 
mold for slugeasting machines, so that all sizes and thicknesses 
of slug can be cast in the one mold. 

Cuartes Bortz, who for several years past has been engaged 
in the development of a typesetting machine which was to be 
offered to the trade at about $400, is now sole proprietor of the 
Sedalia (Mo.) Journal. 

THe large force of expert draftsmen which has been at 
work on the designs of the Dow composing-machine for sev- 
eral months past has nearly completed its labors, and the 
manufacture of that machine will commence at an early date. 

Tue Linotype Machine Printers’ Benefit Association of 
Western Massachusetts and Eastern New York met in Albany, 
New York, for their annual outing. The association is com- 
posed of Linotype operators in North Adams, Wappingers 
Falls and Haverstraw. 

BenyJAMIN M. pes JArpiNs, of Hartford, Connecticut, has 
patented in England his apparatus for justifying lines of type. 
The lines pass from the typesetting machine to the justifying 
mechanism, where spaces of proper thickness are inserted 
lieu of temporary ones introduced by the typesetter. 

Tue Financial Review, a London publication, is responsible 
for the following, which has been copied by several American 
There now lies before us a book which has 
The appearance of the 


trade papers: 
been composed by Linotype machines. 
pages is eminently agreeable, the advantage over the single- 


type printing lying in the circumstance that, owing to the 
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perfection of the mechanical justification, all the lines are 
mathematically equal in length. This distributes the white 
matter of the page in a way which produces good typographical 
effect.” The writer meant to say, of course, something about 
equal spacing, not equal length of lines. 

The Press, published in London, England, in order to show 
the product of various typesetting and typecasting machines, 
as compared with hand-set type, indicates the pages which were 
set on Monotype and Linotype, those set in type cast by the 
Wicks’ Rotary Typecaster, and the ordinary foundry product. 


THE attempt of the International Association of Machinists 
at the recent meeting of the American Federation of Labor, at 
Louisville, Kentucky, to compel the International Typograph- 
ical Union to arbitrate the question of jurisdiction of typeset- 
ting machine tenders, ended in failure, the Federation having 
placed itself on record as opposed to compulsory arbitration. 

Tue Lanston Monotype Machine Company will soon be in 
a position to supply the general trade with its typesetting 
machines in large numbers. The various parts are now being 
manufactured at its plant in Philadelphia, and as they are all 
made to standard by specially ‘designed tools, and are inter- 
changeable, they can be quickly assembled and made ready for 
the market. 

IMPROVEMENT IN ASSEMBLING ELEvAToR.— C. V. Ribley, of 
Portland, Maine, wants to know in what number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER appeared an account of an improvement in the 
assembling elevator of the Mergenthaler machine by which 
the matrix line was transferred to the casting position auto- 
matically instead of being elevated by hand. Answer.—The 
November, 1899, number contained the item referred to, on 
page 265. 

Tue Mergenthaler Linotype Company has adopted the 
improved vise jaw which was placed on the market several 
years ago by the Ottmar Mergenthaler Company, of Baltimore. 
By the use of this left-hand jaw it is possible to set any length 
of line from thirteen to thirty ems without changing the space- 
band driver. With the old jaw it was necessary to have a 
series of six spaceband drivers of various lengths, sold at $2.25 
each, to accomplish the same result. 


A BOOKLET of attractive design and neat workmanship has 
been received from the German manufacturers of the Monoline 
composing - machine. Be- 




















thaler patents expire, early 
in 1902. The booklet shows 
some clever arrangements 
of borders, the entire work 
the product of the 

We reproduce 
one of these de- 





























sides the main factory in 
Montreal, Canada, there are 
factories in Berlin, Ger- 
an ia many, and Styr, Austria, 
4 insect 4 engaged in building these 
4 a 4 machines. It is expected 
4 a 4 that the Monoline, with 
° 4 some slight changes in con- 
4 4 struction, can be placed 
4 A upon the American market 
4 4 when the basic Mergen- 
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Stucs STICKING IN THE Motp.—* Machinist ” makes the fol- 
lowing inquiry: “ Will you kindly let me know through the 
Machine Composition Department of THE INLAND PRINTER 
what is the cause of and remedy for slugs sticking in the mold 
of a Linotype when they are apparently not hot?” Answer.— 
One cause of slugs sticking in the mold is lack of proper vent 
of the mouthpiece, causing a porous slug to be cast, into which 
the ejector blade sinks. This would be aggravated by using a 
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If ejector is bent or mold lin- 
ers sprung so as to bind the slug, it will eject with difficulty. 
Another cause may be dull trimming knives, or the driving 
clutch may not be set properly. The heaviest pulls are in 
locking up the pot and ejecting the slug. Keep the clutch free 
from oil and readjust occasionally by means of the nuts on end 
of driving shaft. 


smaller ejector than necessary. 


To Operators AND EmpLoyers.—The demand for the 
services of machinist-operators, operators and machinists is a 
striking feature of the condition of the trade in the composing- 
machine field. So universal and pressing has this demand 
become that it has been decided to keep a record of men and 
women of this class whose services are available in order that 
they may be placed in communication with parties desiring 
such employes. A number of inquiries for operators and 
machinist-operators reaches us monthly, and if those persons 
qualified to accept such situations will send their names and 
addresses, together with a statement of their ability, etc., to the 
editor of this department, they can be assured of early employ- 
ment. Employers may hereafter confidently apply to us for 
composing-machine attendants, with the assurance that the 
utmost endeavor will be maintained to supply those best 
adapted to their requirements. This feature is further detailed 
at the head of this department. 

EXPERIENCE IN A Country Orrice.— E. G. Rideout, with 
Pontiac (Mich.) Post, writes: “The article in THe INLAND 
PrinTeR for January on ‘Gas Governors’ touches my experi- 
ence exactly. When I came here I was told that the machinist 
who set up the machine said it was not necessary to use a gas- 
pressure governor on the main pipe, and so left it off. I foun ! 
that the adjustable tube in the temperature governor was 
pushed a full eighth of an inch into the mercury, and the by- 
pass valve on the governor was wide open, shunting the gov- 
ernor completely. Of course, with no control of tne gas supply, 
hot and cold slugs alternated continually. Soot gathered under 
metal pot and dropped off in chunks. I induced the manage- 
ment to put a governor on the main pipe and adjusted the tem- 
perature governor as described in the article mentioned, and 
our troubles in this respect vanished. I still have trouble with 
metal gathering on mold face. The disk locks up close enough, 
but the wiper does not seem to remove the flakes of metal. 
Occasionally, also, the matrices jumble in the assembler and 
fly out on the floor. What causes this?” Answer.—As for 
metal on mold face, try setting mold wiper closer. Loosen 
screw in knife block which holds the wiper. The hole is slotted. 
Move the wiper closer to the mold and tighten screw again. 
The matrices evidently catch between the detaining plates and 
the fiber or steel buffer strips. Strips and plates should come 
together so close as to prevent matrix getting between them in 
assembling the line. If assembler is loose in slideway, take up 
play by moving left-hand gib or slide closer to the right. 
Remove buffer strips, file ends square, and if the matrix-detain- 
ing plates are worn, they should be replaced by new ones. 


LINoTYPE SPEED COMPETITION IN GREAT BritaIn.—Linotype 
Notes, London, prints the result of the speed competitions 
recently held in London, Manchester and Glasgow, and says: 
“The results are quite up to those quoted as ‘records’ from 
America, when the difference of thickness in matrices is taken 
into account. The best result was obtained by Mr. G. W. Now- 
ell, of the Lincoln Echo, Manchester, with 34,432 ens, corrected 
matter, for two hours’ work, or 17,216 per hour. Notwithstand- 
ing the action of the London Society of Compositors, which 
issued special notices to its members forbidding them to take 
part in this competition in London, and the other societies in 
the provinces advising their members not to enter, there was a 
great deal of interest taken by both society and non-society 
operators. Many men wrote regretting their inability to take 
part as they were members of the society, so that the competi- 
tions were entirely in the hands of non-union men, and for this 
reason the proposed competition in Ireland did not take place, 














most of the offices where the machines are in use in that coun- 
try being under trade-union rules. There were in all forty-four 
entries, and of these thirty-six men produced not less than 
twenty-four thousand correct ens in two hours, and are entitled 
to certificates. Operators attended from large and small instal- 
lations with equally good results. In addition to certificates, 
gold, silver and bronze medals, together with money prizes, 
will be sent to the three operators in each district showing the 
best results.” 

“THE LIGHTNING LINO. COMP.” 
You’ve heard of the wonders of Greece and Rome, 
Do you know there are stranger things at home? 
Well, before to see sights through the world you romp, 
You should hear of John Johnstone, the lightning comp. 
An active man, Johnstone, and tall and thin, 
You’d think he was nothing but bones and skin; 














THE LIGHTNING COMP. AT WORK. 


But you’d make a mistake if you thought him weak, 
For he’d move far faster than you could speak. 
This Johnstone thought setting by hand too slow, 
And believed he could make a Lino. go. 

He learned the thing with the greatest ease, 

And just loved to practice upon its keys, 

Till he burst all records by some thousand ens, 
And his speed got to something quite immense; 
And oft for diversion, while going along, 

He could click the keys to the tune of a song, 
While the comps. who stuck at seven thousand per hour 
Would gape and wonder at Johnstone’s power. 

One day, when a crowd had gathered to see 

Him fly o’er the keys like a bird o’er a tree, 

This lightning comp. felt uncommonly fit, 

And he started to move around a bit; 

The matrices flew, and the galleys filled, 

And yet he worked harder and harder still, 

And the crowd, which at first felt a mild surprise, 
Now watched the performance with bulging eyes. 
They tried to time him, but ’twas no go, 

For all their watches went far too slow. 

His hands looked like streaks, they moved so quick, 
And he set up a galley in half a tick. 

He rushed, he rapped, he struck the keys, 

All fingers at once would something seize, 

And he took and shook that Lino. around 

Till it groaned aloud —I heard the sound! 

You’d think the thing was sure to burst — 

It did, e’er Johnstone had done his worst, 
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For the Lino. grew hot, till it fairly hissed, 
While Johnstone was lost in a steamy mist, 

And e’er the metal all went done, 

The machine — white hot — began to run, 

And the heat was really so very intense 

That the people flew to the outside fence; 

But when they got back through a cloud of smoke 
They found that the thing had gone past a joke, 
For all that was left of poor Johnstone, please, 
Was — twelve million ens and a spot of grease! 

—Noah Little, in Imperial Newsagent, Bookseller and Stationer. 

INvENTORS who have been studying the problem of time- 
saving in newspaper offices are perfecting machinery which, it 
is expected, will develop three times the speed of present meth- 
ods and reduce the number of operators. Three devices are 
involved. The first is an automatic telegraph-typewriter, by 
which the message records itself by perforating tape without 
the assistance of a human receiver. By means of the second 
device, the perforated tape is made to operate the typesetting 
machine, thus doing the work of the printer. The third step is 
an invention for automatic stereotyping which performs in fif- 
teen seconds the work which now occupies three men one 
minute. The reporter’s typewriter, like that of the telegraph 
operator, will produce both the perforated tape and the printed 
copy, so that matter written in the office as well as that received 
by wire can be put in type by the new method. 

Wants To LEARN THE MECHANISM.—The following letter 
voices the sentiments of a large number of operators who find 
themselves in the predicament of the writer. He says: “I am 
a young man employed on one of the morning newspapers of 
New York city, and have been at the machine for about eight 
months. Ever since I came in contact with the machine my 
desire has been for speed. I ignored everything connected 
with the construction or the mechanism of the Linotype and 
have devoted myself almost exclusively to the keyboard. At 
present I can set about five thousand ems an hour (minion, 
newspaper copy), or about forty thousand in seven and one- 
half hours. But now that my craze for speed has been tempo- 
rarily satisfied, I am just beginning to realize how ignorant I 
am of the very machine I am working on. Three-fourths of 
the operators I have met are in practically the same position. 
This is due, no doubt, to the fact that an operator is not 
required to possess any knowledge of the mechanism of the 
machine in order to secure a position in a newspi pe. Office. 
But to me such a condition of things seems absurd. I never 
feel my ignorance so keenly as when I am questioned at home 
or by friends about the machine and find myself practically 
unable to answer. And so I have resolved to begin and try to 
learn. Could you recommend some books or meth d of study- 
ing the mechanism of the Linotype?” Answer—We know of 
no better course of instruction for operators who are deficient 
in mechanical training than the series of articles now running 
in THe INLAND Printer. “ The Machinist and the Operator” 
began in the November number, and treats the subject in a 
most lucid manner from the operator’s standpoint. You must, 
of course, practically apply the acquired knowledge, as no 
amount of mere reading will enable you to become a Linotype 
machinist. 

PATENTS. 

E. F. Linke, assignor to the Thorne (now the Unitype) 
Company, has taken out patent No. 662,652, showing a method 
of distributing spaces from the channels of a Thorne or Sim- 
plex machine into boxes convenient to the hand of the man 
who justifies the line. 

Another patent on a perforator for the Monotype machine 
has been taken out by Tolbert Lanston as No. 663,971. 

A portion of an English composing-machine is disclosed in 
patent No. 662,724 by P. E. Hodgkin and W. May, of London. 
The object is to prevent the jamming of the type when two 
chance to fall at the same time to the assembling point. 

Strange to say, no improvements on Linotype mechanisms 
have been patented the past month. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM E, LOY. 
NO. VII.— GEORGE BRUCE. 

EORGE BRUCE, a younger brother of David Bruce, and 
~~ jointly with him founder of the printing, stereotyping 
and typefounding business of D. & G. Bruce, was born 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, June 26, 1781. His early life was one 
of privation and hardship. Coming to America when a lad of 
fourteen, he was at first apprenticed to a bookbinder, but hav- 
ing a hard master, he abandoned that trade after a few months 
and went to learn the printers’ trade with Thomas Dodson, of 
Philadelphia. The office was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1798, and there 
being at the time an epidemic of 
yellow fever in Philadelphia, the 

brothers went to New York. 
The typefoundry business was 
begun by D. & G. Bruce at a time 
of great financial depression 
(1813), as our war with Great 
Britain nearly paralyzed such in- 
dustries as were not distinctly in 
line with munitions of war or 
army supplies. This period of 
stagnation in business continued 
until the close of hostilities in 
1815, but the industry and frugal 
habits of these brothers carried 
them forward to success. The 
printing business was sold some time during 1816 to David 
Fanshaw and Mahlon Day. The typefoundry may be said to 
have been thrust upon them -— first by the refusal of the type- 
founders to furnish them with high spaces and quads for use in 
their stereotype foundry, and secondly by the failure of the 
partnership with the Starr brothers, with whom they could not 
agree. The Bruces were thus compelled to conduct the busi- 
ness in order to protect themselves, as there was no opportunity 
to dispose of the typefounding materials, even at a great sac- 
rifice. While hesitating what to do, they suffered a serious loss 
by having the matrices of their only complete font (a bour- 
geois roman) stolen. They had little doubt this was the work 
of some one interested in their defeat, but it only spurred them 
on to greater exertions and success. Neither David nor George 


GEORGE BRUCE, 


Bruce had more than a superficial knowledge of typefounding, 
but George set to work at once to repair the damage, experi- 
menting in the cutting of punches and moldmaking. In both 
branches he soon became proficient ; but while his first attempts 
were naturally crude, having the artistic temperament and the 
critical spirit combined with a knowledge of the printer’s needs, 
his success was soon assured. 

In 1820, at the time the brothers dissolved partnership, the 
specimen-book of D. & G. bruce showed a complete assortment 
of choice book and ornamental faces, and the foundry was 
somewhat in advance of the other three typefoundries then 
in operation in the United States. In the mechanical details 
of typefounding Mr. Bruce’s genius found an ample field for 
development. Many crude methods had been handed down 
from generation to generation, but he was not the sort of man 
to follow the traditions without question. There was little 
system in the foundries in regard to type bodies, the caster 
testing his work by previously cast type. Mr. Bruce made a 
set of accurate steel standards for testing new molds, and 
later he began a study of the relations of the various bodies of 
type, which resulted in the adoption in his foundry in 1822 of 
a uniform system, based on a geometrical progression, the 
sizes doubling at every seventh size in any part of the series. 
Each size is 12.2426+ per cent larger than the size immediately 
below it in the entire scale. Despite his ingenuity, the system 
did not meet with favor, either by printers or typefounders, 
particularly after the use of brass rule and the combining of 


different sizes of type in one line came to be used, for the dif- 
ference between the sizes could not be made up by any single 
lead or rule, but required a separate justifying body for each 
interval. It was a scientifically correct system, however, but 
was not practical in modern job-office methods. 

Mr. Bruce was the designer and cutter of many useful and 
beautiful faces of type. As early as 1832 his work as an artist 
began to attract the attention of printers, through two sizes of 
scripts — great primer and double small pica. Throughout his 
long life, at least until he reached the age of seventy-eight, he 
continued actively at cutting, and always on steel. His last 
work was probably a font of great primer Copperplate Script, 
the patent of which bears the date of August 10, 1858, and the 
delicacy and precision with which it was engraved attests his 
wonderful powers. To him work of this sort was an amuse- 
ment —a pastime. It constituted his enjoyment, and filled up 
the measure of his time, besides gratifying his ambition. His 
death occurred in New York July 5, 1866, at the advanced age 


of eighty-five. 





PRINTING IN THE ICELANDIC LANGUAGE. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. William Hoégnason, of Min- 
neota, Minnesota, copies of two publications in the Icelandic 
language have been received by THE INLAND PRINTER. One is 
a twelve-page pamphlet, the constitution and by-laws of the 
Icelandic Lutheran Synod of North America; the other Ken- 
narinn, the official Sunday-school paper of the same institution, 
now in the third year of its existence. The latter is a sixteen- 
page paper, printed on a hand-cylinder press, with an edition 
of about one thousand. The heading is an engraved design, 
the name “ Kennarinn” meaning “teacher.” Mr. Hégnason 
writes that the first design submitted for this heading showed 
what some people imagine Icelanders are, it representing a lot 
of Esquimaux trotting around on some snow-clad ice-bound 
island. It is unneccessary to say it was sent back, and one 
showing a teacher and pupils substituted. The type contains 
many accented letters, but as there were only two characters 
outside of the accents not found in English, it was not difficult 
to purchase a dress for the paper. Two or three books in the 
Icelandic language have been issued by the Swedenborgian 
Society in New York, and a paper in North Dakota published 
a page of matter in Icelandic about election time, but Ken- 
narinn was the first in the field. Mr. G. B. Bjornson, the editor 
of the Minneota Mascot, is the publisher of this unique sheet. 





THE COST OF PROOFREADING, 


In making estimates for printing, the cost of the proof- 
reading is an item very frequently not taken into account. 
This matter is treated in a very clear and practical manner by 
Mr. John Randall, secretary of the London Society of Cor- 
rectors of the Press, in a letter to the Printers’ Register for 
December last. It is as follows: 

Every one will agree that the object of Mr. Warne, in his papers 
on ‘The Principles of Estimating,’ is a laudable one, namely, to 
impress on those who have to compile estimates the necessity of includ- 
ing all charges likely to be entailed by the production of the work. To 
quote his own words in his article in the November number of the Regis- 
ter, “it is only when any and every possible item of expense has been 
duly estimated that the final figures for the work can be fixed up.” I 
think, therefore, that Mr. Warne will be grateful to me for pointing out 
that he has seriously under-estimated the cost of one portion of produc- 
tion, namely, that of reading. He assumes that twenty-three compositors 
will be needed for five weeks, and that only one reader and one reading 
boy will be required for four weeks. The compositors’ wages amount 
to £218: 10s, while the reading is to be done for £10. Thus Mr. Warne 
allows but £4 : 11s per cent for the cost of reading. Moreover, as the 
compositors work altogether 115 weeks, and the reader but four, this is 
making one reader read for more than twenty-eight compositors. If Mr. 
Warne will make inquiries as to the relative numbers of compositors and 
readers in various offices, he will find that the average may be put as ten 
compositors to one reader. He will then see that he must nearly treble 
his cost of reading if he wants the work to be well done. Or the matter 
may be put in another way —the percentage of cost. I have been 
favored with information culled from the actual costs in important 
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houses, and though the amount put down for reading shows great varia- 
tion, there is nothing quite so low as Mr. Warne’s estimate, and the aver- 
age cost in these houses is about fifteen per cent. It is proverbial that an 
ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory. Let me give one or two facts 
for consideration by Mr. Warne and those whom he wishes to guide 
aright. I can point out a house employing twenty-three compositors (Mr. 
Warne’s number) and one reader. What is the result? A compositor 
has to be called on to assist in the reading one or two days in the week, 
and the reader has to do a good deal of overtime. Not only so, but 
every now and then a spoilage occurs, and a fresh reader is required. 
It is a kind of toss-up whether a reader stays six weeks or six months, 
though they have had in that office good men who have held situations 
elsewhere for years. On the other hand, a master printer showed me 
only yesterday a letter from an author of a rather difficult work, in 
which he said: ‘‘ The accuracy of your printing is amazing. I shall 
certainly send you some more manuscript to print.’’ One more fact. 
Ten or twelve years ago some work was printed for the Corporation of 
London. Recently the firm who had done this work were asked to submit 
an estimate for fresh work. They did so, and the editor inquired 
whether the reader of the former work was still employed by the firm. 
The answer was in the affirmative, and the firm’s estimate was accepted 
for the new work. These things are worth pondering by those who 
decide the amount to be devoted to reading. If they wish to run the 
risk of having the work returned and of losing the customer, they may 
perhaps adopt something like Mr. Warne’s estimate; if they want the 
work to give satisfaction and to be a credit to themselves, they will 
double the estimate for reading, and then add something to the amount. 

















BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of job-work, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Destcns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 


mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, $1. 


DracraMS OF Imposition.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pz akin work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 


Contests IN TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

ConTEsts IN TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

Campsie’s Vest-pocket Estimate Birank Boox.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the a 50 cents. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. saltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safegué urd, against 
omissions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. Cloth, = - 

Hints on Imposition.—- By T. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the A ol of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which , may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to * making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Tyre Dispray.—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents. 
postpaid. 


L. F. Dorrty, Findlay, Ohio.— Bill-head good as to plan 
and well displayed. 

RALPH Cotsurn, West Superior, Wisconsin.— Letter-head 
neat and good as to design. 

Cart R. Hersic, Coshocton, Ohio.— Considering your expe- 
rience, we think your specimens do you a great deal of credit. 
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30th plan and display are good. Continue to think and study 
and you will come out all right. 

Huntitey S. Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts.—Specimens 
neat, artistic and attractive. 

W. P. Dunn Company, Chicago, Illinois—Your “ print- 
shop” literature is all right. No wonder it brings good results. 
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Bis PR. Onperhy “Tow Bad tTedvert fot No. 1. 
We reproduce one of your blotters, specimen No. 1. The 
firm initials were printed in red and the blank space at bottom 
was occupied by an ornament printed in warm gray. 

C. P. Vanopiver, Keytesville, Missouri— Letter-head 
attractive and well balanced 

Hart & Kesster Company, San Diego, California—Decem 
ber blotter unique and attractive. 

Henry L. Rempe, West Point, New York.—Your menu 
card is quite neat and creditable. 

James M. Knopp, New Kensington, Pennsylvania.—aAll 
specimens neat and well displayed. 

Cuartes M. Berkuermer, Connellsville, Pennsylvania. 
Title-page neat and well displayed. 

Witt F. Meyers, Lake Mills, Wisconsin.— Specimen letter 
heads up to date in every particular. 

E. A. Ketter, Ukiah, California.—Blotter excellent in every 
way. It is unique and very attractive. 

Liste R. Morenouse, Washington, Iowa.— Specimens all 
well displayed and neat. Designs good. 

Easton & MASTERMAN, Stillwater, Minnesota.—December 
blotter well displayed and quite attractive. 

Epwarp W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington.—Envelope cor 
ner neat and well designed. Its simplicity is commendable. 
We reproduce it, specimen No. 2. 








EDWARD W. STUTES 
PUBLISHER OF JOB COMPOSITION 
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No. 2. 


E. B. Wootsey, Corning, Iowa.— Bill-head and cards well 
displayed, good as to design and quite artistic. 

Kiestinc Brotuers, New York city—Your Thanksgiving 
card is quite unique, artistic and very attractive. 

Cuartes Rowe, Blue Earth, Minnesota.— Cover-pages well 
displayed. Letter-head first-class and up to date. 

H. A. BrncHam, Winston, North Carolina—With the 
exception of the McCuiston note-head, which is too crowded 
and which has too large type employed for the unimportant 
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wording, your specimens are very creditable and neat. The 


designs are also good. 


Georce W. Witson, Plankinton, South Dakota.—The Auld 
letter-head is well displayed and good as to design. 


O. P. ScHUuMANN, Hudson, Michigan.— Exposition letter- 
head very neat, well displayed and good as to plan. 


H. B. Gmustrap, Chandler, Oklahoma.— Envelope corner 
and letter-head well displayed and good as to design. 

Wricut, Electric Printer, Buffalo, New York.— Your 
December blotter is a good one. It is very attractive. 


D. L. Goruam, Chicago, Illinois— Blotter very attractive 
and artistic. The half-tone cut adds to its attractiveness. 


Harry C. Gitpin, Windsor, Illinois——Ad. very creditable 
and well displayed. It is impossible to hide ads. like this. 


Otp Dominion Parer Company, Norfolk, Virginia.— Card 
artistic as to design and composition. It is very attractive. 


Frep J. ScHwarz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—yYour spec- 
imens are all neat. Display, balance and whiting out very 


gC od. 


R. C. Stovett, Chicago, Illinois—We reproduce one of the 
pages from the handkerchief catalogue, specimen No. 3. It is 
very creditable and attractive. 


Handkerchiefs 







AVING for many years sold most of 
the handkerchiefs used by the ladies 
of Detroit, as well as a great number 


throughout the State of Michigan, we 
determined this season to extend our operations 
and to give every lady in the country an oppor. 
tunity to buy handkerchiefs at the same low 
hem here. We prepared 
kerchief business. by plac. 
x to nine months ago 






prices that we sei 







for an imm 






mport or 





by this foresight in buying we can seli our hand- 
kerchiefs at last year’s low prices. which means 
that in many instances you buy them at what 
they cost other merchants 
tos a sample order. You 
kerchiefs not satisfac 
e returned and your money will be 
We pay p © on handkerchief 















Newcomb, Endicott & Co., 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
No. 3. 


Lytton A.Ley, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee.— Blotters artistic and at- 
tractive. Other specimens cor- 
rectly and forcefully displayed. 

KeEyYSTONE Press, Portsmouth, 
Ohio.—Your December blotter is 
very attractive. The composition 
and color scheme artistic. 

Huntiey S. Turner, Ayer, 
Massachusetts.—Your calendar is 
a very attractive one and should 
prove a good advertisement. 

G. E. L., Bryantville, Massa- 
chusetts.—There ‘can really be no 
criticism made on your note-head, 
other than that it is very ordinary. 

Herald, Georgetown, Ontario. 
Window card excellent as to plan 
and display. It is very artistic, 
well printed and attractive. 

ArtTHUuR E. VoceL, Manchester, 
New Hampshire.—Viewed collect- 
ively, your specimens are very well 
displayed, neat and creditable. 


H. C. Ramspett, Afton, New York.— Your calendar is 


attractive and creditable. 
and artistic. 


Lecture course folder well displayed 


E. G. Bates, Albert Lea, Minnesota—Your brochure of 
specimens is very good. The composition and presswork reflect 


much credit. 


Frep C. Bryant, Moberly, Missouri—Your specimens set 
in Blanchard are well displayed and good as to design. Blot- 


ters effective. 


O. G. Bratcuer, Ellinwood, Kansas.— Improvement very 
noticeable over reprint copy in the ads. Display is neater and 


more forceful. 


TuHAppeus S. WaAL.inG, Freehold, New Jersey.—All of 
your specimens show artistic ability. The window card is 


especially good. 


C. A. Gammon, Cherryfield, Maine.— Blotters and note- 
head very good. Card faulty. Shows too much effort and 


too little result. 


L. B. Aunpicer, Knoxville, Tennessee.—The only objection 


we have to your blotter is its size. The idea of the foot-rule 



















































and the twelve calendar months corresponding to the twelve 
inches is a good one. Other specimens neat and good as to 
display. 

Review Printinc House, Bridgeburg, Ontario—Announce- 
ment excellent and artistic, both as regards composition, color 
scheme and design. 

Jackson Quick Printinc Company, Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut—Your new business card is excellent, attractive and 
artistic. We reproduce it, specimen No. 4. This card was 





HE JACKSON QUICK PRINT 








at Number Ninety-five Bank 
Street in the city of Waterbury 


AAN| Connecticut » being producers 
a of the better grades of printing 
and this is a sample of their workmanship 





No. 4. 


printed on heavy gray stock 3% by 53 inches, and had a mar- 
gin of 54 of an inch all round. Rules printed in bright red, 
balance in green. 

J. M. Epwarps, Carters, California—The design of your 
bill-head is good and the composition shows that you know 
how to do good work. 

C. L. Powers, Westfield, Massachusetts.— Envelope cor- 
ners excellent. Improvements are noticeable on all reset head- 
ings Over reprint copies. 

F. Orro Moore, Texarkana, Arkansas.—The Taylor bDill- 
head and statement headings are first-class. Other specimens 
neat and well displayed. 

W. I. Brunpace, Friend, Nebraska.— Plan of Tice letter- 
head good, but the ornaments for side panels are not suitable. 

Kramer letter-head good. 

H. S. Kencurincton, Annapolis, Maryland.—The composi- 
tion on your specimens is very good. They are well displayed, 
but the presswork is faulty. 

Hess-RussELL PrintiInc Company, Norman, Oklahoma.— 

Your specimens are up to date as regards plan and composi- 
tion. They are very creditable. 

Cuartes H. Opett, Chicago, Illinois— We reproduce 3 
your December blotter. It is excellently well displayed, artistic 
and attractive. We must say that the omission of the city 
address is a matter we do not approve. To be sure, the blot- 
ters may be intended only for distribution in the city of Chi- 
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cago, but nevertheless the name “ Chicago” should be on the 
blotter. The two ornaments and outside border rule were in 
gold bronze, the two top lines, “December” and dividing 
or underscoring rules in red, balance in green. 

Ernest L. Briccs, Plymouth, Massachusetts—The “ Mis- 
tress Blackburn” brochure is a very attractive piece of work. 
The cover-design is excellent, but we do not approve the plan 
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of the title-page. A plain rule, without the rules running to the 
trim edges of the page, would have been better and consumed 
less time in the composition. 

Winton R. Marktey, Dallas Center, Iowa.— Letter-head 
not at all good. It is entirely too fancy. It has the appearance 
of a very much strained effort. 

Joun J. F. Yorx, Scranton, Pennsylvania.—The holiday 
brochure is a very neat and artistic one. It reflects credit both 
as to composition and presswork. 

Cuartes W. Henke, Baldwin, Wisconsin.— Both of your 
commercial headings show decided improvement over reprint 
copies. They are neat and creditable. 

CHIPMAN PrINTERY, Poland, Maine.— Specimens all well 
displayed, neat and in good form. Blotters excellent and very 
attractive. They are also quite unique. 

J. W. Compton, Portland, Oregon.—Your specimens show 
that you know how to do effective printing. Your examples of 
display composition reflect much credit. 


WIiLiaM Kunvzen, Chicago, Illinois—You have probably 
done the best you could with the material at your command, 
but, frankly, the specimens are only ordinary. 

A. F. Gace, Santa Clara, California— General design .of 
program good, but the appearance would have been better had 
you employed heavy rule around the top panel. 


RusseLL THompson, Boulder, Colorado—We admire the 
forceful display and attractiveness of your window cards. 
They certainly rank among the best we have ever seen. We 
reproduce one of them, specimen No. 6. 











First Iater- 
Collegiate Game 
of the Seasoo 
ADMISSION 
25 CENTS 





WEsLeY PENROSE, Menominee, Michigan.— Statement good 
as to plan and well displayed. Ornament not appropriate on 
Eastern Star cover-page. Other specimens fair. 


Tue Frencu Broap Press, Asheville, North Carolina.— 
Your blotter is certainly very attractive. It is decidedly 
unique and shows the expenditure of “gray matter.” 


Remus C. Harner, Taylorville, Illinois—Your specimens 
all show decided improvements over the reprint copies. Work 
shows that you use your head as well as your hands. 

Empire PrintING Company, Oakland, California —Blotter 
excellent. Brochure cover good as to design and plan. Too 
many ornaments employed on the inside pages. These pages 
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are rather disappointing. They evidence a great effort with 
slim results. 


Monr: & Carter, Bellefontaine, Ohio.—Your specimens 
would do credit to a much more pretentious office than yours. 
For uniform merit these specimens are hard to excel. 

W. K. Jones, Washington, Pennsylvania.— Neatness, sim- 
plicity and artistic effects are noticeable on all your specimens. 
The whiting out, balance and display are commendable. 


T. Epcar Wuite, Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania.— Speci- 
mens good as to plan and dis- 
play. We-think your press 
rollers are too hard and old, 
judging from the appearance 
of the presswork. 











CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE 
NOTRE 
DAME 


Frep N. DuNnHAM, White, 
South Dakota.—You are right 
about the letter-head speci- 
men sent in for criticism. It 
is not at all good and does 


not reflect credit upon the 

man who set it. oS 
J. FRANK ELwett, Phe- 

nix, Arizona— The Drach- 





























man card, as reset, shows a MARYSVILLE 
decided improvement. Your 
other specimens are well and CALIFORNIA 
forcefully displayed and the 
designing very creditable. 

E. A. CUNNINGHAM, . 


Marysville, California—We 
reproduce your cover-page of the Notre Dame College cata 
logue, specimen No. 7. This is a very artistic piece of com- 
position. The color scheme was excellent and harmonious. 
The cover was green antique. The center rule and ornament 
were printed in gold, balance black. 


Drury BrotHers, Grand Encampment, Wyoming.—Your 
specimens show that you give your job department more than 
ordinary attention. The specimens are all good, neat and well 
balanced. 

H. S. Stevens, Faribault, Minnesota.— Blotter well dis- 
played. The Grant letter-head and Kelmer circular excellent. 
On your other commercial headings you have employed too 
large type. 

A. P. Frynn, Malden, Massachusetts.— For artistic ele- 
gance your specimens certainly are deserving of much praise. 
The cover-designs are especially fine. We have seldom seen a 
better collection. 

H. S. Barker, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. —The Octo Club 
program is only ordinary. The ads. have a very crowded 
appearance and too large type has been employed for the 
reading matter of the program. 





T. Burr Turirt, Springfield, Ohio—The Lucky Dog is the 
most artistic amateur magazine we have ever seen. It is not 
only attractive and artistic, but ably edited. Your brochure, 
“ Some Fables in Slang,” reflects much credit. 

Roscoe THompson, Ransom, Michigan.—The Stearns dod- 
ger is well and forcefully displayed. Your cards are also 
creditable. The Chivers dodger is not good. It is too crowded 
and the type employed is uniformly too large. 

DutcHer & Breep, Brookings, South Dakota.— Statement 
heading very good as to plan. The line “ Fine Cigars” should 
have been a trifle more prominent. Had this line been set in 
14-point Jenson caps it would have been about right. 

Republican, Peru, Indiana—While the majority of your 
specimens show able treatment as regards composition, we 
repeat what we have said many times before regarding lines 
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set diagonally as evidenced on the Lohmeyer bill-head. Do not 
use them. There is a bad error in the Ward & Reed envelope 
corner. The error is in the name “ Reed.” 

Boys’ Inpustr1AL Scuoor Journal, Lancaster, Ohio.—Your 
publication reflects much credit upon your instructor, Mr. 
George A. Sturm, and also upon every boy connected there- 
with. The composition and presswork are both good. 

Jay Crawrorp, Shenandoah, JIowa.— Envelope corners 
excellent. We reproduce one of them, specimen No. 8. Mr. 
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Crawford says he saves the border rules and picks them up 
whenever possible, thus saving time. Note-head is excellent 
and good as to design. 

Mack Payne & Co., Owensboro, Kentucky.— Cover-design, 
envelope corners, statement and card, well and forcefully dis- 
played. They are also very neat. The title-page of folder is 
not good. The border is too heavy and the page has a ragged 
appearance. 

GeorGE KEARNS, Jacksonville, Illinois.— Folders and envel- 
ope corners good. Too large type employed on stationery 
headings. It is a poor plan to employ large types on stat- 
tionery headings, as it eats up the margins and causes a 
crowded appearance. 

A. S. WeErRREMEYER, St. Louis, Missouri.—Your envelope 
slip is not up to your usual standard. You have employed too 
large type for the names of officers and committeemen on the 
program, but otherwise this is a very creditable job. Your 
blotter is not very effective. 

H. A. Rocers, Fort Wayne, Indiana——We reproduce the 
letter-head of Fort Wayne Typographical Union, specimen 
No. 9. This heading is well displayed and excellent as to 
plan, but it could have been improved by letter-spacing the 
line “ Fort Wayne” and “ Union No. 78” to make them the 
same length as the word “ Typographical.” Omit the orna- 
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ments at the ends of lines. The job was set by Mr. W. A. 
Hall and reflects considerable credit. The heading was in 
three printings. Rules in red, cut of Minerva in green, bal- 
ance in black. 

GeM PrintinG Company, Natchez, Mississippi—The orna- 
mentation on the Bessac folder is too heavy for the type 
employed for the display. This is not a creditable piece of 
composition and the presswork is not good. Other folder, 
letter-head and card are quite good. 

WE frequently receive copies of “ freak” printing sent in by 
persons who, for reasons best known to themselves, but easily 
guessed at by all, fail to give their names when sending these 
specimens in. We wish it distinctly understood that the editor 
of this department will have nothing whatever to do with speci- 





mens of this class. Every one knows the specimens are 
“bum” and it is a positive waste of space to even make men- 
tion of them. 

F. L. Jounson, Corunna, Michigan.—The artistic excel- 
lence of your work is certainly deserving of much praise. The 
specimens are all of an artistic and attractive nature. The 
stock and color combinations show that you not only know 
how to do first-class work, but do it. 


Earte N. Low, Evanston, Illinois—Your specimens would 
do credit to an older printer than yourself. They are very 
creditable. Do not employ too large type for your reading 
matter, as evidenced on the church calendar. Remember that 
6-point leaded presents a better appearance than 8-point solid. 


CuHartes S. O’Bryan, Kansas City, Missouri—We think 
the reason the patron rejected your designs for cover and 
envelope was on account of the manner in which they were 
proved up and submitted. Had you taken sufficient time to 
prove up the jobs as they were to be printed, we believe they 
would have been O. K’d. Certainly the designs are better than 
the ones selected by the customer. 

CuHartes W. Forey, Helena, Montana.—Your “ Thanks- 
giving Day” invitation is certainly unique. We reproduce the 


x Invited Guests For 


Charles Tipton 
SHorty Love 
WilliAm McWhinney 
George LaiNg 
Jimmie K. Donavan 
Robert Shields 
G. Dillard 
Cora SlIpfle 
James SulliWan 
Oscar StImmel 
Essie Norman 
Jennie G. Foley 


John OlDfield 
Mrs. WilliAm McWhinney 
Chas. W. FoleY 
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“guest” page, specimen No. 10. It is, as will be seen, so 
arranged as to spell “ Thanksgiving Day.” 


Hers Au tstrom, Grantsburg, Wisconsin.—You need coach- 
ing in your work. Send to The Inland Printer Company 
for a copy of “ Modern Type Display.” It will put you on the 
right track and tell you a great many things that would be 
impossible in our limited space. We believe you have the 
talent to become a first-class printer, and your determination, 
provided you study, will help you to do so. 


Harry L. Krracorr, Frederick, Maryland.—There is not a 
poor specimen in your entire collection. They are all artistic 
and very effectively displayed. In addition to this they pos- 
sess considerable individuality. There is one thing, however, 
that we wish to caution you about. Be sure and give the 
proper prominence to the city address on your envelope cor- 
ners. This is a very vital point and should never be lost 
sight of. 





Joun Bertecson, Litchfield, Minnesota—As a whole, your 
specimens are quite good as to design and very neatly dis- 
played. The best specimens in your parcel are numbered 10 
and 11. Your No. 8 specimen is too much on the “ sign-board ” 
order. Your No. 12 specimen has a crowded appearance, the 
panel being a trifle too deep. Had the words “ Bought of” 
been placed inside the panel and the bottom line set in lighter- 
faced type, the result would have been better. The way the 











heading is now gives it the appearance of being poorly whited 
out. 

CLaupeE C. Bisuop, Nashville, Tennessee.— Specimens all 
excellent as to design and very attractive. We reproduce your 
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title-page, specimen No. 11. The border rules were printed in 
red, balance in black ink on antique stock. This is a very neat 
and creditable piece of composition. 


CoMMERCIAL PRINTING CoMPANY, Cairo, Illinois—AII of 
your reset jobs show decided improvement over reprint copies. 
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We reproduce the Cheney headings. Specimen No. 12 is the 
reprint copy and No. 13 the reset heading. The contrast is too 
great to need comment. There is a slight error in punctuation 
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Catro, ILLiNots. 
No. 13. 


on the No. 13 specimen. The last two lines in the right-hand 
panel read “ Ladies’ Cloaks and Tailor Made Suits, Shoes, 
etc.” The word “Shoes” should have been placed after the 
word “ Ladies’” in order that readers might not think that the 
shoes were tailor-made. This is a small matter, but care 
should be exercised not to give wrong impressions. 


Max B. BretscHNEIDER, Cleveland, Ohio.— In regard to the 
ads. submitted by you, there is no material difference between 
either the No. 1 or No. 2. In this instance the whiting out is 
merely a matter of individual preference. The type for the 
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reading matter to which the display lines belong is of a rather 
light face and consequently acts as a clarifier, or, in other 
words, as white space. Therefore it matters very little whether 
there is much white space immediately following the display 
lines, providing there is sufficient white space preceding them. 
Your card is unique and quite artistic. 


SAMUEL M. WItson, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—We think 
the reason you had trouble with the ink pulling the enamel on 
the stock was due to the ink being too “tacky” or “ stiff.” 
Now this-.was no fault of the ink itself, because it shows that 
it is good from the work. Provide yourself with a bottle of 
this ink reducer: Sulphuric ether, 2 ounces; oil of winter- 
green, 1% ounce; headlight oil, 5 ounces. Use this reducer 
with moderation. It is not at all necessary to employ it in the 
ink for every job you run. If your ink starts to pull the 
enamel, put a few drops of the mixture in the ink, and if that 
does not remedy the trouble, add a few more drops. But do 
not go on the theory that if ten drops are good that twenty 
drops are better. .This is one of the reasons why many good 
things are condemned. People do not use judgment in their 
employment. 


A. W. Bairp, Allegheny City, Pennsylvania.— In regard to 
the Bald & Gamble note-head, the corner card is too large 
for the size of the heading, but it is good as to balance and 
display: Your No. 7 example is the best for the size of sheet. 
Their bill-head is excellent. We reproduce four of the raffle 


| “Good Luck’? Gas Range, | 


VALUE, $55.00. 


Proceeds for the benefit of LOUIS TOVEY AND FAM.- 
ILY. Drawing to take place at Cigar Store 
of DANIEL F. MOULTER, 923 
Federal St., Allegheny. 


| On, Monday Evening, October 15, 1900. | 
TICKETS, 25 CENTS. | 


| Range donated by PITTSBURGH STOVE 
| AND GAS RANGE COMPANY. ::::: 


No. Il. 


tickets. In this connection Mr. Baird says: “ No. II was set 
from manuscript copy by ‘A’ with orders to ‘rush’ it. (This 
fact is very plain to be seen from the appearance of the card.) 
Proof was O. K’d by the manager and the job printed and 
delivered. Customer was dissatisfied and ordered the job set 


| KAFFLE. 
“GooD LUCK” GAS KANGE, VALUE $55.00. 


Proceeds for the benefit of 


LOUIS TOVEY AND FAMILY. 


Drawing to take place at Cigar 
Store of Daniel F. Moulter, 
921 Federal Street, Allegheny, 


ON MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 15, 1900. 
Tickets . . . 25 Cents. 


Range donated by 


PITTSBURGH STOVE AND KANGE COMPANY 





No. TI. 


in neat, light-faced type. No. III was set by ‘ B’ and changed 
by the manager to No. IV. Then the word * Raffle’ was set in 
one size smaller than shown in the No. IV specimen. The copy 
was then given to ‘C’ with No. V as the result. It was O. K’d 
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by the manager.” Doubtless the No. III specimen would have 
suited the customer just as well as any of the others. Had 
this No. III specimen been properly whited out, it would have 
presented a much better appearance, and doubtless suited the 
manager. We strongly disapprove the plan of letter-spacing 
condensed type faces. The No. V specimen is a good illustra- 
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tion of the question in point. Condensed types seldom look 
well when letter-spaced. It seems to us that the compositor who 
set the No. III specimen followed the wishes of the customer 
and we think the other examples were unnecessary and that 
the time expended in their composition was wasted. 
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Vicror KeitH, Vinton, Iowa.—The statement of People’s 
Bank is an excellent and creditable piece of work. Your letter- 
head is faulty. The line “$1.00 per Year” should have been 
associated closely with the name of the paper, and not grouped 
with the line “Fine Job Work.” The line relating to the 
price of the paper is also much too large. Do not separate 
reading matter from sections to which it belongs for the sake 
of securing a balance on any job. 


E. O. Grtpart, Passaic, New Jersey.—You are right about 
the size of type to employ on stationery headings. We have 
always cortended that the firm name in stationery headings 
was the most important line to display. As to the size of type 
to employ on bill-heads and letter-heads, the safest rule is to 
not employ larger than 30-point for main display. Whether the 
firm name or the business should have the most prominence 
on business cards depends entirely on the purposes for which 
the card is to be used. If the card is to be employed solely as 
a business card, then the firm name should have a trifle the 
most prominence, with the business a close second. If, on 
the other hand, it is to be employed in advertising some par- 
ticular thing, then that item should be accorded the most prom- 
The specimen bill-head which you designate as No. 1 
Of the cards designated 
We are very sorry that 


inence. 
is better than the No. 2 example. 
Nos. 3 and 4, the No. 3 is the best. 
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you did not send in proofs of these jobs suitable for reproduc- 
tion, because they illustrate forcibly points on which we have 
often given advice. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 


Petxotro, the very skilful artist in pen-and-ink drawing, 
will have a series of sketches from several picturesque French 
towns in the February Scribner’s. 


One of the richest illustrated books that has appeared this 
year is “Overheard in the Wittington Family,” published by 
Life Publishing Company, New York. It is composed of draw- 
ings by C. Allan Gilbert, part of them printed in black and part 
in color, on very heavy surfaced paper. The binding is a 
unique and artistic one, one side cloth and the other paper, 
with a handsome drawing by Mr. Gilbert. 


TuosE who purchase paper stock will be glad to receive 
the 1901 edition of the book called “ Watermarks,” published 
by W. Quackenbush, 150 Nassau street, New York. It gives 
a complete list of watermarks available to the trade in the 
United States. Besides the names of the papers, it shows 
the mills making them and the dealers in the principal cities 
handling the papers. A place is left after each brand to fill 
in the price. The book is bound in leather, with red edges 
and round corners, and sells for $1. 


THE cartoons of R. C. Bowman, of the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, have been published in book form. There are over one 
hundred in the collection, printed in neat shape and enclosed 
in cover of attractive design. Mr. Bowman’s cartoons are 
exceedingly clever and are evidently appreciated, as they have 
been largely copied in other newspapers as well as the maga- 
zines. The book in question places some of his best work in 
permanent form, and those who enjoy cartoon work in general 
will be delighted with it. The work is published by the Trib- 
une Printing Company, of Minneapolis. 


THREE books issued by Life Publishing Company, New 
York, will meet with favor. One is “Attwood’s Pictures,” 
an artist’s history of the last ten years of the nineteenth 
century. The too brief career of Francis Gilbert Attwood 
has been carefully watched by those interested in satirical and 
humorous art, and his death at an early age has left a vacancy 
without a successor. The present collection makes a luxurious 
book, tastefully bound in cloth and gold, and carefully printed 
on heavy paper. Another of Life’s books is “ Fore!” a book 
for golfers. It treats the popular game pictorially and mostly 
from the humorous and satirical side. Its cover bears a spec- 
ially drawn and striking drawing of the American golf girl 
by Charles Dana Gibson. The artistic drawings in line and 
wash contained in the book are carefully printed on very heavy 
paper and are by such master-hands as Gibson, Hanna, Gilbert, 
Hutt, Blashfield, Wenzell and Walker. The other of Life’s 
books is “ Half Portions,” a collection of short society stories, 
none of them serious in tone, but all cleverly told and each 
one providing a delightful way of passing a spare quarter of an 
hour. : 
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COMPLETE WITH SMALL CAPS AND ITALIC 


A NEW BODY-LETTER CAST FROM THE FAMOUS SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED METAL 
POINT-SET AND UNIFORM LINE 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


HE progress made in the arts of printing and type-founding during the cen- 
tury just closed has indeed been marvelous. Printing, as the term is gener- 
ally understood, was invented about the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
from that time until the dawn of the nineteenth no important improvement 
was made. Lithographing, stereotyping, electrotyping; the iron hand- 
press, the Adams press, the job-press, the cylinder press, the rotary-press, 
the paper-making machine, the ruling-machine, the folding-machine, the 
wire-stitcher, the book-sewer — all these and many besides are products of 
the century just ended. Appliances which but a few years ago were con- 
sidered well-nigh perfect have already become obsolete, while active brains 

are to-day more than ever busily employed in devising new methods and machines destined 

to replace a large part of those we now consider wonders of mechanical ingenuity. 

In 1835 the first type-casting machine was made. Previous to that time the hand- 
mold of Gutenberg, never materially altered, was the only contrivance in which type could 
be cast; and the slowness and tediousness of the process, requiring as it did men of great 
skill and endurance, kept prices at a much higher level than the present rates. The ma- 
chine of 1835, invented by David Bruce Jr., held the field with slight improvements until, 
a comparatively few years ago, Barnhart Bros. & Spindler began building for their own 
use type-casting machines including improvements so far reaching that the advance was 
almost if not fully as important as that brought about by the invention which superseded 
the hand-mold. These machines are to type-founding what the perfecting-press is to 
newspaper printing, and the marvelous growth of this great house is in no small degree 
due to its enterprise in departing from beaten paths in constructing specially designed 
machinery for the manufacture of type of unequaled accuracy at almost incredible speed. 

Nor did the Barnharts stop at machinery; for even before the new casting-machines 
were perfected competent metallurgists were experimenting with metals and alloys, bent 
on the production of a type-metal superior to 
that used by founders for hundreds of years 
previously — of producing a metal at once hard, 
tough, and light—in a word, a perfect type- 
metal. For as printing advanced it became ap- 
parent that not only methods of manufacture, 
but the type itself, must be improved; as runs 
of 500 or so became the exception, and orders 
for hundreds of thousands became common, oid 
materials were found to be woefully lacking in - 
the resisting power necessary to withstand the 
strain produced by long runs and increased 
pressure, and something better was impera- 
tively demanded. Here again Barnhart Bros. 
& Spindler were successful, and in the types 
cast from their Superior Copper-Mixed Metal 
the modern printer realizes his ideal. 

The twentieth century? Who can tell what 
it will bring forth ? who predict the wonders it 
will see? The methods of a century ago are 
perhaps no more antiquated to us than ours will 
be to the printers of the year 2001. But what- 
ever the changes— whatever the future has in 
store—the firm of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
will advance with the times, will adapt itself to 
new conditions as they arise, and will ever strive 
to maintain the present high standard of its 
products and to retain the foremost place among 
the type-founders of the world. 
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Six-Point Paragon: 
25 to IW pounds, per lb.. 64e 
500 to 1000 pounds, per Ib., 62c 
Over 1000 pounds, per lb., 6le 
—less current discounts. 





Originated and manufactured exclusively by 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type is For Sale all over the world, and by our branches and dealers as follows: Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D. C.; Great 
Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo.; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Great Western Type 
Foundry, Omaha, Neb.; Nicklin’s Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles, Cal.; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle, Wash.; F. Wesel Manufacturing Co., 
New York, N. Y.; R. W. Hartnett & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; Miller & Richard, Toronto, Ont.; E. C. Palmer & Co., New Orleans, La. 
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Eight-Point Paragon: 
25 to HN pounds, per lb., 52¢ 
500 to 1000 pounds, per Ib., He 
Over 1000 pounds, per lb., 49e 
—less current discounts. 


Foundry, Omaha, Neb. ; [ 
; R. W. Hartnett & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
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POINT-SET AND UNIFORM LINE 


230 SHAKSPEARE. 








So many authors having written upon Shakspeare and his dramas, 
some of whom are referred to in the note, it is deemed unnecessary 
here to go into a critical examination of his character. Indeed it would 
be hardly possible to say any thing new. The subject seems to be ex- 
hausted. And to write in eulogy would be somewhat presumptuous, 
when he has so exquisitely pronounced his own:— 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish," 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

One of his contemporaries, Ben Jonson, thus characterizes him: —“'I 
loved the man, and do honor to his memory, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any. He was, indeed, honest, and of an open and free nature: 
had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle expressions; wherein 
he flowed with that facility that sometimes it was necessary it should 
be stopped. His wit was in his own power; would the rule of it had 
been so too! But he redeemed his vices with his virtues; there was 
even more in him to be praised than pardoned.” 

But Dryden has portrayed his genius in the following nervous and 
masterly lines, which have been served up to us in a diluted state by 
many a modern critic:—‘‘To begin, then, with Shakspeare. He was 
the man who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest 
and most comprehensive soul. All the images of nature were still 
present to him, and he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily: when 
he describes any thing, you more than see it—you feel it too. Those 
who accuse him to have wanted learning, give him the greater com- 
mendation: he was naturally learned; he needed not the spectacles of 
books to read nature; he looked inwards and found her there. I can- 
not say he is everywhere alike; were he so, | should do him injury to 

compare him with the greatest of mankind. He is many times flat and 
insipid; his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious swelling 
into bombast. But he is always great when some great occasion is 
presented to him; no man can say he ever had afit subject for his wit, 
and did not then raise himself as high above the rest of poets, 


Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi. 


The consideration of this, made Mr. Hales of Eaton say, ‘that there 
was no subject of which any poet ever wrote, but he would produce it 
much better done in Shakspeare.’ ” 
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Miller & Richard, Toronto, Ont.; E. C. Palmer & Co., New Orleans, La. 
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BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type is For Sale all over the world, and by our branches and dealers as follows: Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D. C.; Great 
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OURAINE is presented to 
printers as an artistic and 
useful italic letter. Its lines 
follow the forms of lettering 


of the French sculptor, Jean 
Goujon, and all the French 


accents are made for the nine sizes, 6 
to 42 Point. The sizes line perfectly 
one with another by even point system 
justification. There are two styles to 
many of the letters. It is now on sale 
at all “Branches and eAgencies of the 
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ORIGINATED BY THE 


eAMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS CO. 


FOR SALE AT ITS BRANCHES 


270 Congress Street, “Boston 
Rose and Duane Streets, New York 
614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
Frederick and Water Streets, Baltimore 
45 North Division Street, ‘Buffalo 
323 Third cAvenue, Pittsburgh 
259 St. Clair Street, Cleveland 
124 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati 
205 Monroe Street, Chicago 
Fourth and Elm Streets, St. Louis 
26 First Street South, Minneapolis 
610 Delaware Street, Kansas City 
1649 Blake Street, “Denver 
Second and Stark Streets, ‘Portland, Oregon 
405 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
105 North Broadway, Los -Angeles 
10 Monroe Street, Spokane 

































Patent applied for in America and Registered in England 
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*Accents Ascend 
~ RUSHING 


‘Boston bookworm 
~ MEDICINE 


‘Dejeuner a la Danseuse 
““™" NEW LETTER 


‘Marvellous two Modernisms 


Numerous Novelettes for November 
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Persuasive and Practical in ‘Publishing the Periodicals 


12 Point HARMONIOUS DESIGNS IN TYPE 


Reimbursing the République and ‘Raising no Remonstrances 
re Toles ENGLISH AND FRENCH HISTORIANS 
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It is a penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy, says a 
writer in a trade paper, which is pursued in many printing- ‘i 
offices; viz., to keep men continually skirmishing for leads, 

slugs, metal furniture, or, in fact, any sorts which are in . it 
general demand, instead of providing a supply sufficient for 1 
all ordinary emergencies. Were a strict account kept of 
the time thus needlessly consumed and consequently lost 
in one year it would be found to represent a sum sufficient 
to supply all legitimate demands. Let us take an every-day 
example for illustration: suppose ten men waste — for that 
is the proper name to give it—an hour each day, a by no | 
means extravagant estimate, picking from dead and often 
from live matter. In one month, twenty-seven days, at 
current wages, this would represent $81; in one year, ex- | 
clusive of holidays, $960. Now let us see how far even fe 
$900 would go to furnish the necessary supplies at market Ht 
prices: $200 of this amount would give 1660 pounds of nt 
six-to-pica leads: $200, 1660 pounds of slugs: and $500, 
2500 pounds of metal furniture —in the aggregate nearly a 
three tons of the most useful and often required material to 
be found in an office. And yet, how many employers would hy 
hold up their hands in holy horror were such a proposition 
made to them; while in twelve months they pay out for lost 
time more than is represented by this amount, with abso- i 
lutely nothing to show for the expenditure. The advantages Mi 
of having a well-stocked office in such material are gener- 
ally appreciated when an important job where it is required 
is wanted in a hurry, or where competition narrows the 
margin of profit. When the supply is deficient, three or 
four compositors are generally sent to hunt sorts to keep 
half a dozen other compositors busy, thus entailing an extra HH: 
cost; while in an office where the supply is equal to the 
demand, the services of the extras can either be profitably 
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PLAN OF ARBITRATION BETWEEN THE AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION. 


HE commissioner of the American Newspaper Publish- 
TT ers’ Association, Mr. Frederick Driscoll, has published 
a statement of the plan of arbitration arranged between 
his association and the International Typographical Union. 
This places it in shape for careful consideration by all parties 
interested, and when final action is taken none can fail to have 
a full understanding of the agreement. The document in full 
is as follows: 
To the Members of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
and Other Publishers: 


GENTLEMEN,—The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association at 
its last annual meeting adopted the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That the Special Standing Committee be directed to forth- 
with negotiate with each of the allied organizations, for the establish- 














FREDERICK DRISCOLL. 


Commissioner American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 


ment of joint arbitration committees to adjust disputes between mem- 
bers and local unions that can not otherwise be settled.” 

Acting under these instructions, the Special Standing Committee 
directed the commissioner to attend the sessions of the International 
Typographical Union annual convention, held in Milwaukee during the 
third week in August. 

Shortly thereafter I forwarded to your address a copy of so much of 
the proceedings of the said convention as affected the relations of pub- 
lishers to that organization. Included in these proceedings were the fol- 
lowing two resolutions relating to arbitration: 

“ Resolved, That the Executive Council be instructed to confer with 
the secretary or commissioner of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, with a view to arriving at an agreement providing for the 
amicable adjustment of all differences that may arise between any mem- 
ber of said association and the Typographical Union and its affiliated 
bodies; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That if the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
shall agree to submit to arbitration all disputes, pending and future, 
between the members of said association and the Typographical Union 
and its affiliated bodies, then the council is instructed to prepare laws 
governing such agreement, have the same printed and sent to all sub- 
ordinate unions, and if endorsed by fifty subordinate unions, shall sub- 
mit them to a referendum vote of the membership and use its influence 
to the end that they may be adopted by popular vote of the members of 
the International Union.” 

Immediately after the adjournment of the convention, correspondence 
was had with the president and secretary of the International Typo- 
graphical Union concerning action under the resolutions. 

Entertaining serious doubts as to the practicability of carrying out 
the second resolution, I wrote to all the officers and directors of our asso- 
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ciation upon the subject, and the replies received clearly indicated it 
would be futile to attempt to bind the publishers ‘* to submit to arbitra- 
tion all disputes, pending and future,’’ between themselves and the 
International Typographical Union and its affiliated bodies. 

«As it became clearly evident that the second resolution was imprac- 
ticable, I then wrote to the Executive Council of the International Typo- 
graphical Union to ascertain whether they felt empowered to act under 
the first resolution without regard to the second one. I was much grati- 
fied to receive a reply stating they would be pleased to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association in joint 
conference to consider the matter of arbitration, under the authority 
conferred in the first resolution. 

After ascertaining the convenience of those who were to participate, 
the date of conference was fixed for November 16-17, 1900, and the place 
at the office of this bureau in Chicago. 

On the date named, Mr. Alfred Cowles, of the Chicago Tribune, 
chairman of the Special Standing Committee; Mr. M. J. Lowenstein, 
of the St. Louis Star, secretary of said committee, and Mr. A. A. 
McCormick, of the Chicago Times-Herald, as substitute for Mr. Herman 
Ridder, of the New York Staats-Zeitung, the third member of the com- 
mittee, together with Frederick Driscoll, commissioner, appeared in behalf 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Mr. James M. 
Lynch, president; Mr. C. E. Hawkes, vice-president, and Mr. J. W. 
Bramwood, secretary of the International Typographical Union, appeared 
as a committee from the Executive Council, in behalf of all the labor 
organizations interested. 

The following is the secretary's report of the proceedings in confer- 
ence: 


MEETING OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 


Cutcaco, Itt., November 16, 1900. 

A meeting of representatives of the International Typographical 
Union and the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association was held at 
room 501, Stock Exchange building, Chicago, Illinois, on Friday, Novem 
ber 16, 1900, at 2:30 P.M., with the following in attendance: 

Representing the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, Alfred 
Cowles, M. J. Lowenstein, A. A. McCormick (proxy for Herman Rid 
der), the parties named being the Special Standing Committee of the 
Association mentioned. Representing the International Typographical 
Union, James M. Lynch, Charles E. Hawkes, and J. W. Bramwood, con 
stituting the Special Committee selected by the Executive Council. 

Frederick Driscoll, commissioner of the American Newspaper Publish 
ers’ Association, also took part in the conference. 

An organization was effected as follows: Chairman, Alfred Cowles; 
secretary, J. W. Bramwood. 

It was unanimously decided thet the meeting should be informal, only 
the action taken to be made a matter of record. 

The secretary read the resolutions and form of agreement presented 
by the representative of the Publishers’ Association, and also the draft 
of an agreement presented by the representatives of the International 
lypographical Union. After a lengthy discussion, an adjournment was 
taken until 11 A.M. Saturday morning. 

Saturday, November 17, 1900. 

The representatives of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa 
tion and the International Typographical Union met at 11 a.m., Satur- 
day, November 17, pursuant to adjournment, with the same attendance 
as at the meeting of the previous day. 

Corrected forms of agreement were presented by both parties, and a 
motion was offered that all documents in the case be referred to a special 
committee, with instructions to report at an evening session. 

The motion was unanimously adopted, and the following selected as 
the members of the Special Committee: M. J. Lowenstein, representing 
the Publishers’ Association, and James M. Lynch, representing the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned until 7:30 P.M. 

The evening session convened at 7:30, with the following in attend 
ance: Messrs. Lowenstein, McCormick, Driscoll, Lynch, Hawkes and 
Bramwood. Mr. Cowles telephoned that he would be unable to be pres- 
ent at the meeting. 

The Special Committee presented its report, said report embracing a 
form of arbitration agreement between the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the International Typographical Union. 

The draft of agreement prepared by the committee was carefully 
revised by the conferees, slight corrections and modifications made 
therein, and it was finally unanimously agreed to. As copies of the 
agreement mentioned are in the hands of both parties thereto, being 
embraced in a document entitled, ‘‘Arbitration Agreement between the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the International Typo- 
graphical Union,” it is deemed unnecessary to reproduce this document 
this time. The same applies to the mutual agreement regarding the pub- 
lication of the arbitration agreement and its submission for ratification 
to the national bodies interested. These documents bear the signatures 
of Alfred Cowles, M. J. Lowenstein, A. A. McCormick, for the Special 
Standing Committee of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association; 
Frederick Driscoll, commissioner of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association; James M. Lynch, Charles E. Hawkes and J. W. Bram- 
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wood, representing the Executive Council of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 
There being no further business to transact, the meeting adjourned. 
[Signed] J. W. Bramwoop, 
Secretary. 
The following is the text of the agreement: 


ARBITRATION AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


Section 1. On and after , 1901, and until ———— 
1902, any publisher who is a member of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association employing union labor in any department, or all 
departments, of his office, under an existing contract or contracts, either 
written or verbal, with a local union, or unions chartered by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, shall be protected under such contract or 
contracts by the International Typographical Union against walk-outs, 
strikes, boycotts, or any other form of concerted interferences with the 
peaceful operation of the department or departments of labor so con- 
tracted for by any union or unions with which he has contractual rela- 
tions. 

Provided said publisher shall enter into an agreement with the Inter- 
national Typographical Union to arbitrate all differences that may arise 
under said existing verbal or written contract or contracts, between said 
publisher and union employes in said department or departments, in case 
said differences can not first be settled by conciliation. 

Sec. 2. If conciliation between the publisher and a local union fails, 
then provision must be made for local arbitration. If local arbitration 
or arbitrators can not be ‘agreed upon, all differences shall be referred 
upon application of either party to the National Board of Arbitration. In 
case a local Board of Arbitration is formed and a decision rendered 
which is unsatisfactory to either side, then an appeal may be taken to 
the National Board of Arbitration by the dissatisfied party. 

Sec. 3. In cases of appeal from a local Board of Arbitration, the 
National Board of Arbitration shall not take evidence except by a major- 
ity vote of the board, but the appellant and the appellee may be required 
to submit records and briefs and to make oral or written arguments (at 
the option of the board) in support of their several contentions. The 
parties to the controversy may submit an agreed statement of facts or a 
transcript of testimony properly certified to before a notary public by the 
stenographer taking the original evidence or depositions. 

Sec. 4. Pending decision under such appeal, work shall be continued 
in the office of the publisher, party to the case, and the award of the 
National Board of Arbitration shall, in all cases, include a determination 
of the issues involved, covering the period between the raising of the 
issues and their final settlement; and any change or changes in the wage 
scale of employes may, at the discretion of the board, be made effective 
from the date the issues were first made. 

Sec. 5. If, in any case, any number of newspaper publishers of any 
city forming a local publishers’ association enter into contract, verbal or 
written, with any of the subordinate unions belonging to or affiliated with 
the International Typographical Union, then, and in that case, such asso- 
ciation shall enjoy all the rights and be subjected to all the obligations 
hereby applying to any individual publisher as noted above. 

Sec. 6. Employers whose offices are union in all mechanical depart- 
ments under the jurisdiction of the International Typographical Union, 
and in whose offices disputes arise affecting one or all of these depart- 
ments, which can not be settled locally, shall have the right to demand 
the services of the National Board of Arbitration. 

Employers whose offices are union in one or more mechanical depart- 
ments under the jurisdiction of the International Typographical Union, 
shall have the right to demand the services of the National Board of 
Arbitration as to disputes which may arise in any of these union depart- 
ments, which can not be settled locally. 

Sec. 7. Local unions of the International Typographical Union 
becoming involved in disputes with a publisher concerning the union 
departments of the offices heretofore described, shall have the right to 
demand the services of the National Board of Arbitration, if such dis- 
putes can not be settled locally. 

Sec. 8. The words *‘ union department ”’ as herein employed shall be 
rf 
union employes, in which union rules prevail, and in which the union 


construed to refer only to such departments as are made up wholly 


has been formally recognized by the employer. 

Sec. 9. It is understood that this agreement shall apply to individual 
members of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, or local 
associations of publishers accepting it and the rules drafted hereunder, at 
least thirty days before a dispute shall arise. 

Sec. 10. The National Board of Arbitration shall consist of the 
president of the International Typographical Union and the commissioner 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, or their proxies, and 
in the event of failure to reach an agreement, these two shall select a 
third member in each dispute, the member so selected to act as chairman 
of the board. The finding of the majority of the board shall he final, and 
shall 


tion. 


ve accepted as such by the parties to the dispute under considera- 


See, 11. In the event of either party to the dispute refusing to accept 
and comply with the decision of the National Board of Arbitration, all 
aid and support to the firm or employer or local union refusing accept- 
ance and compliance shall be withdrawn by both parties to this agreement. 


The acts of such recalcitrant employer or union shall be publicly dis- 
avowed and the aggrieved party to this agreement shall be furnished by 
the other with an official document to that effect. 

Sec. 12. The said National Board of Arbitration must act, when its 
services are desired by either party to a dispute as above, and shall pro- 
ceed with all possible dispatch in rendering such services. 

Sec. 13. All expenses attendant upon the settlement of any dispute, 
except the personal expenses of the commissioner of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and of the president of the International 
Typographical Union shall be borne equally by the parties to the dispute. 

Sec. 14. The conditions obtaining before the initiation of the dispute 
shall remain in effect pending the finding of the local or of the National 
3oard of Arbitration. 

Sec. 15. The following rules shall govern the National Board of 
Arbitration in adjusting differences between parties to this agreement: 

1. It may demand duplicate typewritten statements of grievances. 

2. It may examine all parties involved in any differences referred to 
it for adjudication. 

3. It may employ such stenographers, etc., as may be necessary to 
facilitate business. 

4. It may require affidavit on all disputed points. 

5. It shall have free access to all books and records bearing on points 
at issue. 

6. Equal opportunity shall be allowed for presentation of evidence 
and argument. 

7. Investigations shall be conducted in the presence of representa- 
tives of both parties. 

8. The deliberations of the board shall be conducted in executive 
session, and the findings, whether unanimous or not, shall be signed by 
all the members of the board in each instance. 

g. In the event of either party to the dispute refusing or failing to 
appear or present its case after due notice, it may be adjudged in default 
and findings rendered against such party. 

10. <All evidence communicated to the board in confidence shall be 
preserved inviolate and no record of such evidence shall be kept. 

Sec. 16. The form of contract to be entered into by the publishers 
and the International Typographical Union shall be as follows: 


FORM OF CONTRACT. 
TE $6 Be eed WEIWREN 6.0 6 58e neo awa ese , publisher(s) or propri- 
etor(s) of the ..... Saacta aes ake Peper reer” «se, duly 
authorized to act in its behalf, party of the first part, and the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, by its president, duly authorized to act 
in its behalf and also in behalf of ......... hve cage, ...-. Union(s) of 
Pe es Lowa poe se awa cug Re SOROS: 
That any and all disputes that may arise under the existing con- 


tracts(s), verbal-or written, between ...............0. , publisher(s) or 
PPOPTACVOTAS); BRE MNE: ossioss cw seve ye bee Union(s) or any member 
thereof, now operating in the ............... ..... department(s) of the 


Pe eee re eee .., Shall first be settled by conciliation between the 
publisher and the authorities of the local union if possible. If not, the 
matter shall be referred to arbitration, each party to the controversy to 
select one arbitrator, and the two thus chosen to select a third, the deci- 
sion of a majority of such Board of Arbitration to be final and binding 
upon both parties, except as hereinafter provided for. 

If local arbitration or arbitrators can not be agreed upon, all differ- 
ences shall be referred, upon application of either party, to the National 
Board of Arbitration, consisting of the president of the International 
Typographical Union and the commissioner of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association or their proxies, and if the board thus constituted 
can not agree it shall be authorized to select an additional member, and 
the decision of a majority of this board, thus constituted, shall be final 
and binding upon both parties. 

Pending arbitration and decision thereunder, work shall be continued 
as usual in the office of the publisher, party to this agreement, and the 
award of the arbitrators shall, in all cases, include a determination of the 
issues involved covering the period between the raising of the issues 
and the final settlement, and any change or changes in the wage scale of 
employes, or other ruling, may, at the discretion of the arbitrators, be 
made effective from the date the issues were first made. 





In case a local Board of Arbitration is formed and a decision ren- 
dered which is unsatisfactory to either side, then an appeal may be taken 
to the above described National Board of Arbitration by the dissatisfied 
party. Pending decision under such appeal from a local Board of Arbi- 
tration, work shall be continued as usual in the office of the publisher, 
party to the case, and the award of the National Board of Arbitration 
shall, in all cases, include a determination of the issues involved, covering 
the period between the raising of the issues and their final settlement; 
and any change or changes in the wage scale of employes may, at the dis- 
cretion of the board, be made effective from the date the issues were first 
made. 

In consideration of the agreement by the said publisher(s) or pro- 
prietor(s) to arbitrate all differences arising under existing verbal or writ- 
Union(s), the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union agrees to underwrite the said existing con- 
tract(s) and guarantees their fulfilment on the part of 
Union(s). 


ten contract(s) with the 
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one to seventeen inclusive of the agreement between the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and the International Typographical Union 
hereunto attached shall be considered an integral part of this contract 
and shall have the same force and effect as though set forth in the con- 
tract itself. 

This contract shall be in full force and effect from 
day of day of 
190.., unless terminated sooner by mutual consent. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned publisher(s) or proprietor(s) of 
the said newspaper and the president of the International Typographical 
Union have hereunto affixed their respective signatures this 
day of 190... 

Sec. 17. This covenant between the International Typographical 
Union and the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association shall remain 
in effect from OE. ee Ty yer » 1901, to 
OOS OF vsscsxnae +++++, 1902, unless terminated sooner by mutual 


consent. 
AGREEMENT CONCERNING PUBLICATION AND RATIFICATION, 


Wuereas, In pursuance of resolutions adopted by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, at New York, in February, 1900, and 
the International Typographical Union, in annual assembly at Milwaukee, 
August, 1900, an agreement, entitled “Arbitration between the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the International Typographical 
Union,” has this day been devised by a committee of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the International Typographical Union and the Special Standing 
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mends its adoption by the members at the annual convention, with the 
proviso, if possible, of a longer term than one year.” 

The question of length of term covered by the agreement was dis- 
cussed in the conference. he whole matter was finally considered as 
somewhat of an experiment, and neither side wished to bind its organiza- 
tions for a longer period than one year, until after an experience of the 
workings of the plan for that length of time had demonstrated its wis- 
dom and effectiveness. It was felt that if such experience should prove 
to be satisfactory, there would be no difficulty in securing a continu- 
ance, or extension for a long term of years. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

This plan for arbitration is now respectfully submitted for your care- 
ful consideration, in ample time before the annual convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, in order that you may be 
fully prepared to act intelligently upon the matter when it comes up for 
final approval by our association. 

In brief, it secures a guarantee to each member of the Association 
who has a contract, either verbal or written, with the local union or 
unions under the jurisdiction of the International Typographical Union, 
against walk-outs, strikes, boycotts, or any concerted form of interfer- 
ence with the peaceful operation of the mechanical departments of his 
office, by any union or unions with which he has contractual relations, on 
the following condition: 

The publisher shall agree with the International Typographical Union 
to arbitrate all differences under existing contracts, verbal or written, 
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Committee of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Now, 
therefore, it is hereby mutually agreed as follows: 

First. The agreement shall be published simultaneously by the two 
bodies at such time as may hereafter be decided upon. 

Second. The agreement shall be submitted for ratification to the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association at its annual meeting in 
February, 1901, and immediately thereafter either to the Executive Coun- 
cil of the International Typographical Union or to a referendum of the 
membership of the International Typographical Union. If formally rati- 
fied as a whole by both bodies, it shall thereupon become effective at a 
date to be established, to remain in full force and effect for one year 
thereafter, unless mutually abrogated sooner as therein provided for. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto affixed our signatures this 17th 


day of November, 1900. % 
y » #9 AvFrep Cow Les, Chairman; 


M. J. LowensTEIN, 
A. A. McCormick, 
For Herman Ripper; 
FreDERICK DriscoLt, Commissioner, 
For the Special Standing Committee of the American Newspaper Pub- 


lishers’ Association. 


James M. Lyncu, President; 

Cuartes E, Hawkes, Vice-president; 
W. Bramwoop, Sec’y Treasurer, 
Representing the Executive Council of the International Typographical 

Union. 
OF THE BOARD NEWSPAPER 


OF DIRECTORS 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ACTION OF THE AMERICAN 


The preceding papers comprising the plan for arbitration as agreed 
upon has been duly referred to the Board of Directors of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, which held a called meeting in New 
York, December 18, 1900. 

The Secretary, Mr. W. C. Bryant, reports the following resolution 
was adopted by the board at that meeting: 

** Resolved, That the arbitration agreement, as presented by Com- 
missioner Driscoll, be approved by the board, and that the board recom- 


COLUMBIA RIVER, 
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and in consideration therefor the International Typographical Union will 
protect said publisher against any disturbance of industrial labor covered 
by said contracts, by underwriting said contracts and guaranteeing the 
execution thereof. If the publisher has but one department under con- 
tract with a union, this agreement will apply only to that department. 

Local conciliation and arbitration is provided for, and in case they 
fail, or the conclusions arrived at are unsatisfactory, provision is made 
for an appeal to the National Board of Arbitration. This board consists 
of the president of the International Typographical Union and the com- 
missioner of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, who, if 
they can not agree in any particular case, select a third member to act 
with the board, whose decision shall be final and binding upon both par- 
ties to the controversy. 

Pending local arbitration, or the appeal to the National Board of 
Arbitration and decision thereunder, work shall be continued, and any 
changes in wages or other ruling can be made effective from the date the 
issues were first made. 

Employers or local unions are empowered to call on the National 
Board. 

Local publishers’ associations under joint contracts with the local 
unions have the same rights by this agreement as is conferred upon pub- 
lishers. 

It will be seen this plan is elastic, adapted to meet any situation in a 
newspaper office where one or more mechanical departments are union- 
ized. 

The pressrooms are not included in the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and therefore are not covered by this agree- 
ment. It was thought advisable to deal first with the International Typo- 
graphical Union, as it covered very much the largest proportion of labor 
in newspaper offices. If this agreement is ratified and approved by both 
organizations, no difficulty is apprehended in obtaining the assent of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union to a similar plan for the set- 
tlement of any differences which may arise in the pressrooms. 

If this plan shall be finally agreed to by both organizations, then 
every publisher can be insured against labor trouble in any mechanical 
department of his office, if he so desires. 
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It is but proper to state here that the representatives of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union on this Arbitration Board codperated cor- 
dially with our members, and evinced the greatest desire to agree upon a 
plan to preserve industrial peace. 

FREDERICK DRISCOLL, 

Cuicaco, ILLino1s, January 1, 1901. Commissioner. 

If the plan is acted upon favorably by the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association at its meeting in February, as it 
no doubt will be, the matter will then be submitted to the refer- 
endum of the International Typographical Union for its 
approval. President Lynch has issued a circular to subordinate 
unions asking them to petition for the submission of the arbi- 
tration proposition at a date to be fixed later by the council. 
This circular is accompanied by the full text of the agreement, 
that the subordinate unions may take action at once and thus 
place the International officers in position to close the arrange- 
ment at the proper time. 

Portraits of the officers representing both organizations are 
shown herewith. These gentlemen are capable of satisfactor- 
ily adjusting any differences that may exist, and the success of 
the plan is looked upon as an assured fact. 











BY F, F. HELMER. 


This department is meant to help the printer put his business 
profitably before the public. It criticizes specimens on the basis of 
their advertising value, it records the experiences of printers who 
have made advertising successes, and it endeavors also to present 
each month unused but practical ideas forits readers. Contributors 
of specimens will kindly direct their matter to F. F. Helmer, 222 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, New York. 

SPECIAL REQUEST.—Will printers who send out advertising 
matter by post kindly put the editor of this department on the 
mailing list? The successive productions of firms who contrib- 
ute here, even occasionally, are watched with great interest. If 
any real assistance is desired through the comments of these 
columns, give opportunity for fair judgment of your work by 
having a good representation of it. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS IN BLOTTERS AND CIRCULARS. 





A FEW DATES 


MARCH Upon which to 
Surwirrs! do business with 


J. N. JONES 
PRINTER 
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IF WE PLEASE | 


you with our samples of 
printing, we will be glad 
to undertake some orders, 


IF YOU PLEASE 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Our Plant | 


Is growing, thriving, spreading. It has increased 
from the little quarters on Q Street to the pleas- 
ant location, including two numbers, on Main 
Street. We have always taken good care of our 
business- -watched it carefully, tended it ardu- 
ously. We have always been business-like in 


getting business. Ours is 
No Graft 











WHERE THERE 
IS NO MARGIN 


ion a job, what can you expect? 


ALL LINES 
of BUSINESS 


Appearances have to go when MIA'R C'H 
everything is cut down. Copy 

must be set, the printer must pay S|M|T | W)/T|)F/S 
for rent and help, and the cutting} ate be hate, 2, a 
has to come off the ‘‘ unneces-| 3) 4) 5| 6| 7| 8| 9 
sary’’ things that make up the| IO 11/12/13, 14/15) 16 
looks. Business men will contin-| 17 18/19/20) 21 | 22) 23 
ually deceive themselves think-| 24 25/26 27 28 29 30 


ing that no matter how they cut, 
they will still get good looking 
work, It can’t be done. If you) 
iwill allow us something for our-| 
selves, we will print the matter} 
you want, and put in a high 
|quality of printing. It will pay| 
lfar more than cutting. Will you 


NEED PRINTING 


J.N. JONES, Printer, 
123 First Street, :: JOBTOWN 








jallow a little margin ? 
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LET US TAKE IT UP. 


If it is a matter of spilled ink, apply 
this blotter. 


If it is a matter of printing and you 
want it well done, call ’Phone 1001 Main, 
or drop a line to 


| J. C. GALLEY, Printer, 40 State St. 


| How to Have Your Advertisements Read. 


Some say buy a quart of vermilion. 
Some say by a quarter of a million. 
Some say by getting them done at—— 


We will make your ads. white and black but re(a)d all over. 


AN example of uninviting material (from a printer’s point 
of view) made extremely attractive, is the recent edition of 
Kellogg’s (newspaper) Lists. The printing, which was done at 
the Barta Press, Boston, is a marvel of register and impression. 
The design of the pages is such as to give the otherwise monot- 
onous lists a rich, light and decorative style that, with the 
numerous ornaments by L. S. Ipsen and the colored cover by 
the same man, produces a book that no one will have the heart 
to cast aside. 

CHALLINOR, DuNKeER & Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, are still 
issuing blotters in half-tone colorwork which are very original, 
striking and well worded. They are, however, faulty in com- 
position, using, as a rule, inharmonious selections of type. I 
do not think this destroys their value, by any means, but it cer- 
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tainly injures it, and it seems a pity that anything so good 
should not be perfect. As advertisements go, however, there 
are few calendar blotters more taking than these. 





CHALLIS, DOSKER X Co 


| 
| 
H We Print \ 
| 
| 





THREE ATTRACTIVE BLOTTERS, 


Corpay & Gross, Cleveland, are making some strong things 
in advertising. “A Little Preachment on Printing and Bou- 
quets ” is well written and the little grotesque vignettes for the 
pages are well chosen, but I must say I do not think the lurid 
color scheme helps much. 

A pin on a blotter will hardly make a good impression, I 


fear. There is a suggestion of being stuck. 






ON your tarth to a printer that does down- 









1900 NOVEMBER 1900 
Sun. Mon Tae.| Weds Thu! Fri | Sat. 


to-date printing—the kind that commands 
attention—at nght prices We claim to 
be that kind of printer and stand ready to 


prove it to your satisfaction 
Ye CHIPMAN PRINTERY, 
@ @ POLAND, MAINE. @ @ 


A BLOTTER, 


The above blotter reminds one of the difficulty there is in cor- 
rectly pronouncing an antecedent business title. Ye Chipman 
Printery seems to be above the neuter gender, but at once plu- 
ral and singular. 

A carp mailed by the Gray Printing Company, Fostoria, 
Ohio, is accompanied by “ Special Information,” contained in a 
small envelope, the flap of which is pasted to the card. The 
special information is in regard to their possession of new 
styles of type, the little 4 by 5 sheet enclosed being printed in 
“ Blair” as a sample. 

WHEN we reprint printers’ advertisements in these columns, 
it is not for the purpose of furnishing ready-made copy to other 
printers, but to suggest ideas, the thought being that no printer 
would feel that another man’s advertisement would fit his own 
requirements without some making over, or at least having a 
reéxpression. I have no complaint to make against anything 
taken from this department, for our shelves are open and our 
wares are free. But a number of instances have been brought 
to my attention where printers, through other sources, have 
copied each other line for line — in some cases, rule for rule — 


as says one man who designed the same form of card as H. J. 
Weigner’s in October INLAND PRINTER. (In the comment under 
Mr. Weigner’s card mental emphasis was intended to lie upon 
the word “knew.”) <A certain paper mill which prints a cal- 
endar each month for its agents, uses a peculiar and very 
marked style of expression, insomuch that I can not see the 
advantage to a printer of transferring any of it verbatim to his 
own calendar, for it would show to any one receiving other 
advertising from him that something was borrowed. One firm 
asserts that a part of the matter in Graydon’s little circular 
(mentioned in December INLAND PRINTER) was “ stolen” from 
their leaf issued a year or so ago. And so it goes. Two or 
three years back I myself published a little folder which had the 
honor of being metamorphosed into another man’s brochure. 
Mine in part read this way: 






POOR AD. 

will not The entrance to business 
bring a good is gained through one of 
result. What two doors. If you 
all want to Mente Mnet | can ‘not 














» know is, get in 
what is a good by pull, 
ad. Perhaps try 
this is; however —= push. 
it is for you to say, and =— == Some- 


the truth will be brought 
home no doubt to the 
Sign of the Pen and Ink 


soon or later. 


how push is superseding 
pull; the horse, for one 
thing, is giving way to 
the bicycle, and adver- 
; dk tising is outstripping 
Successful advertising long and well established 
is not alone the crown trade. 
of age and experience. 
As infants we publish 
our wants and even the 
nursery book teaches the 
true principle in 

«<Little boy blue, 

Go blow your horn,”’ 


The pursuit of Fortune 
is a-time-honored quest. 
She is the gold that flees; 
she is the golden girl. 
To have a glimpse of 
her, one need but look 
into promising skies, but 
to stay her flight requires 
art and printer’s ink. 


for truly if many a man 
in the blues only blew 
his horn a bit, that horn 
might turn out a cornu- 
copia. 


PART OF A PRINTER'S CIRCULAR. 


His read this way: 








Our “Counterfeit” Typewritten Letters are as 
Good as the Genuine. 


What is Good Printing? 








Perhaps this, hewever, is for Buta Be 


you to say, and whether it 






a poor 
not will no doubt be customers by poor 
printing 

itis a long way to the cornu 
copia with such printing. 

A man gets into the Garden of 
Ease through one of two doors 
Push or Pull If your grand 
father's or father’s friends can't 





ind bin 
dear make youa success—try Push 





Same way with good printing Somehow Pusb 1s taking 
Inis eae the place of Pull; for one 
thing, the 





way to the 






and 
e learn that 





the liberal user of printer's 
ink Is° out-pacing tite long 
established house that says 


7 thee try 





itis only t your 





2 wants t what we } 
}/\> ‘we are too well known to 





~~ want A L JAC I 
. If a man in the oly blew : FAYE need advertising 
his horn a bit—a decent tune on Bradstreet's says so. 
. decent boro—that horn might Success has been the Golden 





Girl in whose quest the big,/me 
divm, and small men of the 
world, have spent their lives 


turn outa cor 
It has ip th 
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PART OF A PRINTER'S CIRCULAR. 


ivow, I consider this all fair enough. I took out no copy- 
right. He rolled my snowball on, and added to it. It was 
shaped into a different thing. But for a man to take over 
another's advertisement, just as it stands, is rather short- 
sighted. It is bound to be a misfit and look secondhand. It 
will wrinkle where he does not see it and make people laugh 
behind his back. Take suggestions, but work them over. Orig- 























inality does not consist in discovering something new under the 
sun, but in discovering a brighter way of putting something 
everybody knew. 

Tue Tribune, New Philadelphia, Ohio, in advertising job 
printing through its own columns, has made some good mate- 
rial out of the discussion of what date was the actual beginning 
of the century. We are now indisputably in the twentieth cen- 
tury and people should be warned to get out of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century ideas. The Tribune Printery’s little blotter 
cards are all well planned. 
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For the love of humanity, avoid the gruesome in advertis- 
ing! JT distinctly remember receiving a blotter which adver- 
tised electric-light lamps and illustrated the excellent vacuum 
of the product by reproducing the photograph of a dead mouse 
swollen to hideous disfigurement in one of the air-exhausted 
bulbs. Despite my interest in blotters, generally, I disposed of 
that one quickly. Now comes another disagreeable example, 
and this one is from Council Bluffs, Iowa. It is interesting in 
a way, I must own, and the kind you can not forget, but — 
well, the half-tone shows “the way one of the men who 
attempted to hold up the Burlington train looked after Express 
Messenger Baxter got through with him.” And this unfor- 
tunate man is propped up against a brick wall, stripped to the 
waist, to show some dozen or more gaping bullet holes. “ You 
will not be held up if you take our printing,” ete., is the way 
this is turned to the subject. Such advertisements as these can 
strongly impress the memory, but they create opposition rather 
than patronage. 

A LITTLE card from Colvin, Brooks & Wright, Allegheny, is 
adorned with a combination scarabzeus-eagle, which makes both 
an artistic printer's mark and is bound to catch any eye not 


| CoLvin- Brooks ‘@ WRIGHT 
 __ PRINTERS 









FINE HALF TONE 
WORK A SPECIALTY 


104, FEDERAL St- ALLEGHENY 
JUST ACROSS THE BRIDGE 


TELEPHONE 390 
om NORTH 


A CARD. 


actually shut. The card is cut from rough gray cover-paper 
and is printed in black, silver and a light blue tint under the 
searab. 

Frank T. Rivey, of Kansas City, advertises Linotype com- 
position for bookwork in a folder of neat display —if we over- 
look the cover on which is a heavy mosaic of Linotype borders. 
The argument is well written. 

A PACKAGE of specimens of topic cards, visiting cards, sta- 
tionery, etc., from Wolverton & Co., Osage, Iowa, exhibits what 
they have been “sending out to Methodist preachers” twice a 
year, having “an established trade among this class of people.” 
In this special line of supplying churches, Epworth Leagues 
and the clergy, it would seem right to give a better quality of 
printing. The ink of Messrs. Wolverton & Co.'s printing is 


uniformly gray and T fancy that this Quaker shade is hardly 
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appropriate to their trade. The use of many samples and the 
explicit statement of prices are good points in their advertis 
ing, but in the make-up of matter I would respectfully refer 
them to our Department of Job Composition. 

JESTER THE Printer, of Eaton, Indiana, is always inter 
esting in his advertising matter, although he makes little pre- 
tense of display. “ Merit Wins Every Time,” he announces 
upon a blotter. 

IF YOU NEEDED 
A physician would you go to every one in town and get his price 
for treating you? No, you wouldn't! You'd go to the best one, in 
your estimation, you could find. It’s the same way in Printing 
you want the pesr. That’s where I come in. My work is not sur 
passed and stands head and shoulders above a great deal of it. That 
is the reason my business is increasing each year. My prices are 
very reasonable for first-class work. Mail orders receive careful 
attention. 
This blotter, printed on a light green coated stock in red and 
dark green inks, brought “good returns.” “ My idea of printing 
advertising,” says Mr. Jester, “is to go right after them. Don't 
try to be too funny, but give them ‘cold facts’ in small lots. 
Do not put too much on your blotter or circular.” Which 


advice is from a Jester in earnest. 
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AN ORIGINAL LET TER-HEADING 

INNES & Sons, of Philadelphia, are “in it” for good print 
ing. A little folder upon “ The Difference” is a very neat 
example, consisting of a single leaf, printed in black and red on 
white stock, pasted to a dark blue cover, decorated in blue- 
black and white inks. It is a strong advertisement that carries 
out its own boast, and here is illustrated-in truth their own 
paragraph: 

The extra thought and time we put on each individual job, together 
with a litthe more expense in materials here and there, gives our work 
that mysterious ** something’ which consciously or unconsciously im 
presses the observer of fine workmanship in any department of industry 

A very elaborate blotter in red, black and gold, which comes 
from the Hermann Bartsch Printing House, New York, is not 
quite so good an advertisement as if there was less of it. It is 
excellently printed, but its being somewhat over-dressed and 
the matter crowded into suffocating spaces detracts from the 
strength it should have to force attention from busy men. 


— 


Wer Te < DR 
US u u Wo) SCAR | ee as 
J SUP TRADE A LITTLE 
Challinor, Dunker & Co. 
South lth and Carson Mtreet 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


WE PRINT 
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J. G. ALpen, Aurora, Nebraska, in printing an opera-house 
program, places an advertisement for himself on the back (as 
if it were the next night’s “ bill”), entitled “All’s Well that 
Ends Well.” The synopsis of this four-act drama reveals the 
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actions of a villainous printer and a heroic typographer, the 
latter (being named Alden) getting the better of it. Owing to 
the style of printing, there is likelihood of confusion between 
the comedy in the program and the advertisement on the back. 
It is good, however, since people read everything on a program 
that does not look like an advertisement. 

Tue Occidental Printing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, blazons its telephone number in five inches of red across 
a blotter, to read: 


Placi 
— Telephone 


Your 

Next ee 

Order Citizens nan O 
For 

| Printing 








ee 


There may be considerable value in this if it succeeds in stamp- 
ing the figures well into people’s minds. 

A BLorrer and a circular are received from Sanders Print- 
ing Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania. The blotter is divided 
into five columns, one filled by a calendar, the rest throughout 
with two-line paragraphs made up of printing bargains and 
perverted Biblical quotations. It is rather a weak advertise- 
ment style, although the quoting of bargains might hit trade in 
some cases. The folder is a composite of poetry and other 
things; for instance, here are selections from two pages facing 
each other: 

A good motto: 
Cash before delivery 
To proverbial deadbeats. 


“Honor and Fame 
From no condition rise, 
Act well your part, 
There all the honor lies,” 
Is just as true today 
As when it was 
At the first written. 


Keep out of debt 
As you would keep out of jail. 


A problem to solve: 
Ilow to keep down expenses, 
And how to increase the income. 
The great lack here is consistency, without which it is hard to 
make a telling point in your advertising matter. 

Tue Talbott-Ammons Company, Des Moines, Iowa, printed 
an “End of the Century Calendar” for November-December, 
1900, on brown strawboard, saying: 


if you 


should happen to need a 
calendar to finish out the 
year, use this. If not, 
throw it in the waste 
| basket (it did not cost 

much) but remember us 

when you are in need of 
printing. 


$ IN YOUR 
POCKET 











This, having a convenient hole in it, might hit the nail on the 
head in many an office where a worn-out calendar had been 
retired. 

A FIRST-OF-THE-CENTURY calendar idea, for which I predict 
eminent success, is one by Eugene L. Graves, Norfolk, Virginia, 
who sent out for January a 7 by 9 card with a neatly printed 
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Before 





one-month calendar in a lower corner and a rubber stamp fas- 
tened in the diagonally opposite corner. Directions read: 
“Use this on your letters, statements, etc.” The stamp prints 
the lines: “ We wish you a happy and a prosperous new year,” 





| 
Features 


AN ENVELOPE CORNER. 


the same greeting as written by Mr. Graves with a pen across 
the card. “I intend putting out,” wrote Mr. Graves, “only 
about one hundred of these calendars among my customers and 
those whom I believe there is good chance of securing as cus- 
tomers, following it up every month with a calendar of a differ- 
ent character.” If he follows it with as good things as this, he 
has a hard task, but great possibilities for results. It is the 
“something-to-keep ” idea again, which is undoubtedly the 
best form of advertising. 





PARIS EXPOSITION ADMISSION TICKETS. 


When advising THrt INLAND Printer of the fact that the 
Simplex one-man typesetter had received the “grand prix” at 
the Paris Exposition, Mr. Herbert L. Baker, the manager of 
the Unitype Company, makers of the machines, also gave a lit- 
tle information in reference to the admission tickets, which 
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may not be uninteresting. He says: “A large amount of the 
funds for the Exposition was raised by the selling of bonds to 
the public. Each bond had twenty of these admission tickets 
attached to it as coupons. The ticket which is reproduced was 
the seventh coupon on bond No. 1,238,266. When a comparison 
is made between the admissions at Paris as compared with 
those at the World’s Fair, it should be taken into account that 
one ticket was not always sufficient for admission. In fact, 
when there were some special programs, it wa often that three 
or four tickets were required for one admission. There were 
so many of these coupon tickets sold in advance that the price 
of them fell as low as I5 centimes, or 3 cents, and nobody will 
ever know how many were given away by people who could 
not find purchasers at any price.” The tickets were printed on 
a heavy weight of paper of a light blue color in dark blue ink, 
and the stamp of the Exposition was in red. 





A WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Enclosed please find our check for $2 for renewal for your 
excellent work, Tue INLAND PRINTER. We call it “the Web- 
ster’s Dictionary for printers.” We could not get along with- 
out it, and it is read from the editor clear down to the devil— 
The Morris Printing Company, Dover, New Jersey. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It Is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
Interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in Interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

_ PracticaL HALF-ToNE AND TrIcoLorR Encravinc.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DrawIncG For Repropuction.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons on Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ’’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DrawinG FoR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photoengraved plates in_relief-line and half-tone, 
with chapter on_ three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive 
proofs of one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is 
richly illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in 
light-brown buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PuHototricHroMatTic Printinc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
‘* Phototrichromatic Printing.’”” The photoengraver or printer who 
attempts color-work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia- 
grams. Cloth, $1. 

RepucitneG GLasses, unmounted, 35 cents. 


Prior’s Automatic PuHotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publish- 
ers and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions, A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


Ozotyre.— R. J. Crandall, New York, asks: ‘“ What is 
Ozotype? I do not see it mentioned in the list of processes 
you printed in the October Photoengravers’ number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER.” Answer—The Ozotype is not a photome- 
chanical printing process, therefore it was not in that list, 
which included only those processes which combined photog- 
raphy with the printing-press. Ozotype is a patented carbon 
process which produces permanent photographic prints and is 
not of special interest to readers of this department. 


Pictures IN Cotor.— One of the first arts to be perfected 
in this twentieth century is that of the production of pictures 
of color. The magazines of the last month have made a step 
in that direction from which they are not going to recede. 
One of the leading artists for the best magazines told me that 
for more than a year he has had instructions to draw all maga- 
zine illustrations in color. At present they are reproduced by 
orthochromatic photography in black-and-white. The maga- 
zine publishers, however, expect that the practical method of 
color reproduction is likely to spring up any day and are con- 
sequently getting ready for it. The most practical process 
for reproducing pictures through the medium of the printing- 
press may not yet have arrived, still those who have had expe- 
rience with colorwork well know that the production of pic- 
tures in color is not going to be a sudden development, but an 
evolution. The firms who are today producing magnificent color- 
work accomplished it only after long and tedious training of 
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men in the various steps of the work until their combined 
efforts harmonized into a satisfactory result. In this depart- 
ment will be noticed everything new that comes to light in 
color photography. It would be well for the process man to 
study up what has been accomplished thus far, for the improve- 
ments to come are likely to be on discoveries already known. 

WooD-ENGRAVING FOR MACHINERY CaATALoGuES.—R. E. 
Kenny, Canton, Illinois, makes the following suggestion: “We 
are very much interested in half-tones, but when it comes to 
getting illustrations of machinery we resort to the o!d reliable 
woodcuts. I believe an article, or a series of articles, on the 
subject of woodcuts, with comparisons of good and bad work, 
and a little information as to what a wood-engraver has to con- 
tend with in making the originals from photos, drawings, etc., 
would prove of value to a large number of your readers.” 
Answer.—As wood-engraving is the product of individual skill 
it would be difficult to set any rules regarding it, or give exhib- 
its that would be generally accepted as superior; tastes vary 
so. There are two kinds of wood-engraving—the artistic and 
the mechanical, and it is almost impossible to make them har- 
monize. When the style of woodcut is found that suits the 
special purpose and printing required, it should be shown to 
the wood-engraver as copy to follow. 

ADVANCES IN CoLor PHotocrapHy.— In The World’s Work 
for December was a careful description of the “ Sampolo-Bras- 
seur” method of color photography. It was the writer’s good 
fortune to be intimately acquainted with the inventors of this 
remarkable improvement on Professor Joly’s process of color 
photography, and being a constant visitor at their studio where 
their discovery was made, announcement of it was first given 
in this department. Another inventor has hit on a similar 
process. His name is Szeczepanik, and his patent is thus 
described by the Process Photogram: If a plate E (see dia- 
gram) bearing a number of lines a, a, a, be placed in front of a 
screen P, upon which an image is projected from a lens which 
is provided with a square diaphragm D, then this image will be 
streaked with black bands due to the shadows of the opaque 
parts of the plate E. If the plate, however, be moved away 
from P, a position is reached in which the light bands join up 

Di 


= 2 
and form a continuous image. Now —other things remaining 
the same—the substitution of the diaphragm D by one of 
equal width, bu: one-third of the height, will give an image 
broken into dark bands twice the width of the light bands. The 
successive use of diaphragms, as shown in R, J, B, will permit 
the exposure of the whole plate in sections, and if these dia- 
phragms be fitted with color filters, a negative is obtained 
representing the color sensations very much as is the case with 
negatives taken through the Joly screen. A positive made 
from this negative is projected in the colors of the original by 
placing a diaphragm containing equal strips of the three pri- 
mary colors. It is desirable to make use of a diaphragm pro- 


vided with a much larger number of color bands, which can be 
moved vertically, so that each color falls in the right place. 
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ExcHANGES ACKNOWLEDGED.—That photography is capable 
of the highest artistic expression is admirably shown by the 
Photo Era, of Boston, a publication which has just absorbed 
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the American Journal of Photography. The Photo-Miniature, 
of New York, is another medium through which the art side of 
photography is shown. Each issue is devoted to some special 
feature of photography which can be relied upon as accurate. 
John A. Tennant, its editor, is a most painstaking authority 
on matters photographic. Photographic Mosaics, edited by the 
veteran, Edward L. Wilson, is an annual which improves with 
age. The volume at hand is the XXXVIIth. 
the complete set have the best record of photographic progress 
for that period. The Process Photogram, of London, maintains 
the high standard it established in the beginning, and, through 


Those possessing 


its optimistic views of the future of processwork, has been the 
chief cause of the great improvement made in photomechanical 
Penrose & Co’s 
The 


Photo-Beacon, of Chicago, is another of the bright photo- 


processes in England within the past few years. 
monthly circular, Process Work, is always interesting. 
graphic journals. The Camera Obscura is a polyglot publica- 
tion which comes from Holland. 
lish, Dutch, French 


It contains articles in Eng- 


and German. To these and all our 
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another vault elsewhere. If a third record is required for 
further safety it may be made by printing a positive set of 
films from the negatives. Ten years from now we are likely to 
have an entirely different method of photographic printing, so 
that photographs made now would not answer to photoen- 
grave from as well as the methods to come. It is not gen- 
erally known that both the MSS. and illustrations for the Cen- 
tury Dictionary were photographed down to small proportions 
so that three sets of photographs could be deposited in as many 
different safety deposit vaults. 
OysTER-SHELL MARrkKINGS.—Engraving 
“Three months ago we bought a new half-tone screen-carrying 


Company writes: 


plateholder. Every negative made with it showed oyster-shell 
markings, from small ones on the lower margin to big deposits 
Every expedient was 
The same silver 


spraddling half way across the plate. 
tried to cure the difficulty without any benefit. 
bath and chemicals made excellent negatives with the old plate- 
holders. We tried fuming with iodine vapor and permanga- 
nate of potash without any success. The makers suggested 





Amateur photo by Lee Moorhouse, Pendleton, Ore. 


SUNSET ON THE UMATILLA, NEAR PENDLETON, OREGON, 


exchanges best wishes are extended for their success during 
Improvement will come through increased 
knowledge and the interchange of ideas, and the best medium 
for both are the process journals. May they all prosper. 
ProvinInc Copy AGainst Loss By Fire—A Boston firm 
contemplates undertaking the gathering of a large mass of 
special photographs from all parts of the country for a monu- 
mental work which it does not intend to have engraved until 


the new century. 


ten years from now, and asks for a hint as to the best way of 
preserving the photographs fire or fading. 
Answer.—As these photographs will be records of rare manu- 


from loss by 
scripts and scenes that are in themselves perishable, it is a 
My first 


suggestion would be not to think of preserving the photographs, 


question how best to preserve the records intact. 
but the negatives themselves. All negatives should be made in 
duplicate and on films. If they are made on glass the negative 
films can be stripped from the glass and packed away flat, with 
sheets between them of the chemically pure tissue paper used 
for silverware. In this way thousands of negatives can be 
stored in a safety deposit vault, the duplicate set being stored in 





that the trouble might arise from chemical vapors generated 
by the acid bath coming in contact with metal parts made of 
nickel or aluminum. We substituted pure silver parts without 
avail. Finally the makers sent us a new plateholder, taking the 
old one back, but the trouble broke out anew and worse than 
ever with the new plateholder. It is very serious, crippling one 
The trouble seems to emanate from the pine 
silver-saving trough, which, although heavily paraffined, smells 
strongly of turpentine. The first holder we had we kept for 
six weeks, hoping that the trouble would disappear with use, 
but it remained constant. Another camera is being operated 
steadily alongside of the one affected, and though the same 
bath, developing and other solutions are used, the former gives 
Answer.— Here is a serious 

It comes from a man who 


of our cameras. 


perfect negatives right along.” 

and most interesting conundrum. 
has had twenty years’ experience at practical negative making. 
Oyster-shell markings on a negative happen sometimes from a 
new silver bath. The chief reason for them, however, is capil- 
lary attraction, which carries over the surface of the film some 
needless silver solution, together with foreign matter, that 
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precipitates metallic silver in the shape of oyster-shells when 
the plate is developed. To prevent oyster-shell markings, 
remove the plate from the bath and lay the lower edge on 
chemically pure blotting paper; handle it with perfectly clean 
fingers; wipe the back of the plate dry with pure tissue paper; 
wipe the top edge dry as well as the sides; then, when the 
plate has drained thoroughly on the blotting-paper, put it, with- 
out inverting, in the plateholder. The points on which the plate 
rest in the plateholder should be glass or pure silver and be 
kept clean. If these instructions are strictly followed there 
should be no oyster-shells. On sending this answer to firm in 
trouble, they reply that “these instructions have been carefully 
attended to from the start. The fact remains that perfect nega- 
tives are coming out continuously from the same bath and 
chemicals used with our other plateholders under identical 
circumstances, while this new plateholder yields negatives dec- 
orated with every size and quality of oyster-shell. There is no 
difference whether rests for negatives are platinum or silver.” 
Answer.— Many of us recall trouble with a new plateholder, 
but nothing so serious as this. It is recommended that the sil- 
ver trough be soaked in an old silver bath over night, then 
wiped off and rubbed with clean mutton tallow. The inside of 
the plateholder when dry can be rubbed over with the tallow 
and the result will be told next month. This is a question of 
great interest to every half-tone photographer, and when the 
trouble is found manufacturers must remedy it in the making 
of the holders. 





DEATH OF JOHN A. MONTGOMERY. 
i A. MONTGOMERY, superintendent of mails of the 


Chicago postofice for the past eleven years, died at his 

home in Chicago on January 5, 1901, aged fifty-seven 
vears. Mr. Montgomery was born on a farm near Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, received his first schooling in Bloomington, and 
later attended the high school in 
Chicago. When the Civil War 
broke out he enlisted in the 
23d Illinois Volunteers and served 
until the close of the war, being 
mustered out of service in 1865. 
In 1866 he was appointed as a clerk 
in the Bloomington postoffice., and 
after serving in that capacity a 
year was transferred to the rail- 
way mail service on the Illinois 
Central Railroad between Bloom- 
ington and Freeport. He was 
afterward assigned to the Chicago 
and St. Louis railway mail serv- 
ice, and subsequently appointed 
chief head clerk of that line. He 
held that position until his ap- 
pointment as superintendent of mails at Chicago, in March, 
1889, which position he held at the time of his death. Mr. 
Montgomery’s last service for Uncle Sam was as a member 
of the commission appointed by the Postmaster-General of 


JOHN A. MONTGOMERY, 


the United States to investigate into the pneumatic tube serv- 
ice of the large cities. The information gained in his visit to 
the principal cities where this service is in operation will prob- 
ably result in giving Chicago a service of this kind before 
long. Mr. Montgomery’s services have been highly appre- 
ciated, not only by the citizens of Chicago with whom he has 
been thrown in contact, but by the postoffice department. In 
the Chicago Postofice Bulletin of August 20, 1898, was pub- 
lished a very complimentary letter from Mr. Charles U. Gor- 
don, postmaster at Chicago, congratulating Mr. Montgomery 
on the completion of his thirty-second year of service in the 
postoffice department. It is a letter of which any official might 


be proud. To him the credit is largely due for the organiza- 
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tion of the railway mail service mutual benefit association, 
and at the time of his death he was president of the mutual 
benefit association in the Chicago postoffice. Besides being a 
member Of Dr. H. W. Thomas's church, he belonged to the 
Royal League, the Independent Order of United Workmen, 
was a Master Mason of high degree, a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and Past Commander of Farragut Post, 
G. A. R. The following resolutions, passed at a special meet- 
ing of the Chicago Trade Press Association on January 7, 
show the high esteem in which Mr. Montgomery was held 
by the papers composing that organization: 

Wuereas, Death has removed from our midst John A. Montgomery, 
superintendent of mails of the postoffice of Chicago; and, 

Wiuereas, It is the sense of this association that in his death each 
and every member has suffered a personal loss; 

Resolved, That in the passing away of John A. Montgomery the city 
of Chicago has lost an upright, fearless, conscientious public official, the 
postoffice department a vigilant, earnest, honest attache, and the Chicago 
Trade Press Association and every member thereof a friend and wise 
preceptor, guide and counselor, ever ready to encourage the efforts of 
reputable trade-paper publishers. He was a superintendent of mails who 
filled the position with honor and credit to himself and honor and credit 
to the city of Chicago. In his death the Chicago Trade Press Associa 
tion and the members thereof mourn the loss of one who stood ever 
ready as an honest postoffice official to encourage the best efforts of the 
association a gentleman, kindly, courteous, thoughtful and considerate, 
‘the elements so mixed in him that nature might stand up and say to 
all the world ‘this was a man.’”’ And it is ordered that these resolu 
tions be spread upon the records of the association and that a copy be 
sent to the family of the deceased, the postmaster of the city of Chicago 
and the Postoffice Department at Washington. 

Joun J. Boun, President. 

C. F. Wuitmarsi, Secretary. 


His efforts to reform the second-class mail privileges had 
always been considered wise by the legitimate publishers. 
On numbers of occasions he had addressed this association on 
matters of vital interest to them. In no postoftice in the United 
States are the rules pertaining to second-class more closely 
observed or more carefully followed than in Chicago, and 
much of this is due to Mr. Montgomery’s wonderful methods 
of handling the many vexing questions that constantly arose. 


CHICAGO’S “TI-PI” CLUB. 


A new organization called the Ti-Pi Club was established 
in Chicago on January 15 last. It is composed of the employ- 
ing photoengravers of that city, the membership including 
seventy-five per cent of those in the business in Chicago. The 
title was the suggestion of Mr. George H. Benedict. It was 
thought at first to call the club the “ Type-High” Club, but in 
order to give it a more unique designation the name “ Ti-Pi” 
was selected. Later on it is intended to include in the organ- 
ization the electrotypers and any other firms engaged in the 
making of plates for letterpress printing. The objects of the 
To foster 


club as stated in the constitution and by-laws are, 
goodfellowship and promote the general welfare of its mem- 
bers. To correct abuses and adjust all controversies and mis- 
understandings between its members and their employes.” 
The initiation fee is $10 and the annual dues $20. The officers 
are George H. Benedict, president; C. J. Whipple, vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph H. Barnett, secretary; Julius Regenstein, treas- 
urer; Edward Westman, orator. As most of the gentlemen 
composing the organization are orators they will undoubtedly 
not permit Mr. Westman to entirely monopolize the duties 
of his position. Meetings will be given monthly, with a regu- 
lar dinner. 


CAN NOT RUN A PRINT-SHOP WITHOUT IT. 


Find enclosed money order for THe INLAND Printer. I 
have been a reader of your valuable journal the past year and 
have about come to the conclusion that I can not run a “ print- 
shop ” without it.—C. <1. Ilalters, Proprietor The News, Eliza- 
beth, Illinois. 
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Ter Printers and the Dablic 
CONDUCTED BY “ POSTE.” 
Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 


ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste’? and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 





SUGGESTIONS TO PUBLISHERS CONCERNING THE MAILING OF 
SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 

The following from the last edition of the Chicago Post- 
office Guide is given for the information of printers and pub- 
lishers. Care in mailing second-class matter will not only 
assist in the postoffice but enable subscribers to receive mail 
promptly. Here are the suggestions: 

1. See that your publication has (1) a volume number, (2) 
a serial number, (3) period of issue, (4) date of issue, (5) 
subscription price, (6) office of publication, (7) name of pub- 
lisher. 

2. Do not print more copies of any issue of your paper 
than double the number printed for your regular subscribers. 
Confine the printing of sample copies to a number equal to the 
number printed for regular subscribers. Half the issue must 
be to regular subscribers; the other half may be sent as sam- 
ple copies. 

3. See that sample copies are plainly marked “sample 
copy ” on the wrapper or exposed face of each package or copy. 

4. Mail sample copies apart from copies to regular sub- 
scribers. 

5. Do not offer premiums, either to agents or subscribers. 
Get every subscriber to sign a dated subscription blank, giving 
term of subscription. 

6. Do not take bulk subscriptions for your paper from 
firms or individuals. 

7. Should contracts be made with news agencies, the pub- 


“ 


lishers should be prepared to show orders for four consecu- 
tive issues without the return privilege. 

8. Mail should be made up by States, each State being 
kept by itself. 

9. Each sack should be separately and clearly labeled. 

10. Envelopes enclosing second- class matter should have 
printed on them nothing but the name of the publication, 
the office of publication, and the words “Entered at Chicago. 
Tll., as second-class matter.” The latter words are compulsory. 

11. All publications, excepting weeklies for delivery in Chi- 
cago by its carriers, must be stamped, the rate being 1 cent if 
not over two ounces, and 2 cents if over two ounces. Instruct 
your mailers to make use of the City Distethution Scheme 
printed in this Guide. 

12. Do not send copies with marked advertisements as 
“marked copies” at the pound rate. Such copies must be 
stamped at the rate of 1 cent for each four ounces. 

13. Do not mail supplements unless the words “ Supple- 
ment to,” followed by the full name of the publication and the 
corresponding date, are printed thereon. 

14. See that all advertisements in your publication are per- 
manently attached, and that any sheet containing advertising 
is of the uniform size of the page of the publication. 

15. See that your publication is so wrapped as to be easily 
removed without damage to the publication. 

16. Submit subscription blanks and supplements for 
approval to Room 8, General Postoffice, before mailing them. 

17. Have person who mails your publication hand to the 
weigher a memorandum giving the date of the issue presented. 

18. If you intend to mail only nine or ten months in the 
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year, state so in your application and in your paper, giving in 
both the months to be omitted. 

Maitinc Marken SAMPLE Copres.—R. McN. asks: “In 
sending out sample copies of my paper which are also marked 
copies, how shall I stamp them?” Answer.— Mailable matter 
of the second class may bear a mark to designate a word or 
passage to which it is desired to call attention; the words 
“sample copy” when the matter is sent as such; the words 
“marked copy” when the matter contains a marked item or 
article. The Honorable Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
has recently ruled that sample copies which are also marked 
copies shall be stamped “ Marked Sample Copy.” 

CHARGING First-cLass Rates on Pustications.— C. R. T. 
says: “The enclosed copy of my publication was held up 
at ——— and postage charged at the first-class rate, as you 
will see by notice thereon. This certainly is an injustice as, 
even if it be not second-class matter, at least it is third, and 
not first-class.” Answer—The Postmaster at was right 
in charging the first-class rates. The postal regulations pro- 
vide as follows: “ When a publication known by a postmaster 
to be third-class matter arrives at his office, without evidence 
of having been prepaid by stamps affixed, he will rate up the 
package at the First class rate, to be collected, and report the 
facts as above. If in doubt, he may withhold delivery, and 
forward a copy with his report.” 





OUR FEBRUARY COVER. 

Modeled cover-designs still seem to be in favor with the 
magazines. THE INLAND PrintER has selected one of this 
character for February which is considered extremely appro- 
priate. It represents the old-time town crier of our fore- 
fathers’ days enlightening his hearers of recent happenings, 











A MODELED COVER, 


Designed by Stuart Littlejohn, Chicago. 





and the twentieth-century newsboy distributing news in mod- 
ern form from the perfecting presses of today —a wonderful 
change of methods. In the center is Franklin, the printers’ 
patron saint. The cover is particularly appropriate for an issue 
containing reports of the Franklin day celebrations, as this 
issue does. The design was modeled in clay by Mr. Stuart 
Littlejohn, of Chicago, who made Tue INLAND PRINTER cover 
for April, 1900, which attracted so much attention. Mr. Little- 
john has recently adapted the clay idea to book-plates and has 
several of this character now under way. We present upon the 
opposite page a reproduction of one just made by him for Mr. 
Max Jenney, of Chicago. 
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CONDUCTED BY JAMES HIBBEN. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Notes on Copyricut, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

Tue Law or Copyricut.— By Thomas E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B., of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. Including the American Copyright 
Act, the Berne Convention, etc., with cases to date. Third edition. Lon- 
don: 1896. $5. 

THE Question oF Copyricgut.— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a summary 
of the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. $1.75. 

AUTHORS AND PuBLISHERS.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 
of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 


PROTECTING “ ETCHED-IN ” PHOTOGRAPHS. 


When one attempts to protect a photograph, after etching in 
an accessory object, and such etched object possesses neither 
artistic nor utilitarian merit, protection has been denied. A 
photographer draped and photographed a number of subjects 
in the Midway, and through a canvasser sold copies thereof to 
others than publishers. These pictures were not copyrighted. 
The subject was a Javanese in fanciful dress prone upon cush- 
ions, with head resting upon his right hand, left arm extended 
down the body, a gentleman’s umbrella in front, and a young 
woman kneeling down behind and bending over him in admira- 
tion. Plaintiff caused to be etched into the negative of this 
photograph a cane in the left hand in a position nearly but not 
quite parallel with the umbrella. Subsequently copyrights were 
obtained upon the picture so etched, and engravers employed 
to make half-tone plates. Defendants obtained one of these 
photographs and sent it to the same engravers for the purpose 
of having a half-tone plate made; but the engravers, instead 
of doing as directed, returned to defendants a half-tone plate 
of the etched picture, erasing therefrom the words indicating 
the copyright. This erasure was not discernible unless by the 
aid of a microscope. Defendants had no knowledge of the 
copyright and used the plate. The evidence showed plaintiff 
did not entrap defendants into the use of the picture, but they 
were the dupes of the engraver. Judge Woods said: “ Copy- 
right upon a photograph is alleged; but the picture in evidence, 
in so far as it differs from the photograph first produced and 
made public property, is an etching and not a photograph. The 
original picture was a photograph, and represented an actual 
subject, of which the plaintiff was the designer or author. The 
copyrighted picture represents nothing that ever had an object- 
ive existence. If the cane represented ever existed it was no 
part of the scene or group represented by the other parts of 
the picture. It was not in the hand of the young man when, 
with the other parts of the design, he was photographed. 

It is an ideal cane, which was made objective and capable of 
being photographed by being etched upon or into the negative 
plate of the original photograph. Photographic nega- 
tives are produced by processes totally unlike etching. 

Copyright was obtained upon the etched plate as a negative, 
calling it a photograph, and not upon thenegative. . . . And 
if, in any sense, it is a work of art, the skill was in the etching 
of the cane into the negative. That done, the subsequent print- 
ing of the picture was mechanical or manual merely, and the 
result not copyrightable.” The court then decided that plain- 
tiff having given the original photograph to the public, it was 
not the subject of copyright by so slight an alteration as that 
which was made. “ The change was colorable merely, was not 
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made in good faith for the purpose of producing a new work of 
art, but an attempt to reclaim what had been voluntarily and 
irrevocably surrendered.” 

PROTECTING A PAINTING BY COPYRIGHT. 

Section 4956 was recently judicially construed in an action 
where an artist had painted a picture and attempted to copy- 
right the same by sending to the Librarian the title thereof and 
two photographs, upon which was inscribed “ Copyright, 1895,” 
etc. A photograph printed from the same negative as those 
mailed, came into the possession of a certain newspaper which 
reprinted the same in black and white, and the statement of the 
copyright did not appear in the print. The question to deter- 
mine was whether the mailing of the two photographs com- 
plied with the law. The court said: “It is observable that 
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A MODELED BOOK-PLATE, 


Designed by Stuart Littlejohn, Chicago. 


the statute requires the delivery or deposit of the title of a 
book, or in the case of a painting,a description thereof,and ‘n 
addition to this aphotograph. The statute specifically 
states that in the case of a painting there must be a descrip- 
tion thereof, and also a photograph of the same. May the 
statute be read to mean that the deposit of a photograph shall 
fulfill both requirements? The very words negative such 
construction, because the requirement is that the description 
shall be deposited, and in addition thereto, something else 
be done, namely, the delivery of aphotograph. . . . Section 
4957 illustrates that a photograph could not fulfill the term 
‘description,’ for it provides that the Librarian shall keep a 
record of the article copyrighted. The Librarian could 
not insert a photograph in the record, nor could he, from 
his own resources, furnish a copy thereof to the proprietor.” 
Under this ruling it is clear the statute does not permit the 
filing of a photograph alone, to meet the requirement of “a 
description of the painting.” 
COPYRIGHT ON SHOW PRINTING. 

To what extent some will endeavor to construe the law and 
seek its protection, is best illustrated by a citation from a recent 
decision involving the question whether or not the subject 
sought to be copyrighted came within the statute, in view of 
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the constitutional provision giving Congress power “to pro- 
mote the progress of science and useful arts.” The suit was 
commenced to enforce the penalty under Section 4965, hereto- 
fore fully discussed in this department. The matter in contro- 
versy was show printing. 1, a ballet design; 2, a bicycle design 
(trick riding) ; 3, a statuary design (posing). Were the things 
copyrighted pictorial illustrations connected with the fine arts 
or such as are intended to be perfected as works of the fine 
arts? The court held they were neither within the meaning of 
the law. “ That the picture which represents a dozen or more 
figures of women in tights, with bare arms, and with much of 
the shoulders displayed, and by means of which it is designed 
to lure men to a circus, is in any sense a work of the fine arts 
or a pictorial illustration in the sense of the statute, I do not 
believe. The court does not think that it was in any wise 
intended by Congress that such a picture should be the subject of 
the exclusive advantages given by the privilege of copyrighting. 
Instead of being either useful art or fine art, it is something to 
be regarded as merely frivolous. The court can not bring its 
mind to yield to the conclusion that such tawdry pictures as 
these were ever meant to be given the enormous protection of 
not only the exclusive right to print them, but the additional 
protection of a penalty of a dollar each for reprints from them.” 
There was another fact developed in this case, and that was 
plaintiff had shipped a part of this stuff to its agent four days 
before the copies were either mailed or delivered to the Libra- 
rian in compliance with Section 4956, having stated in the same 
that it was copyrighted. This brought the plaintiff within the 
provisions of Section 4963, to wit: the enforcement of a fine 
of $100, and an injunction against issuing, publishing or selling 
in the future. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE'S “FAMILY” DINNER. 


The Chicago Tribune entertained its employes at the 
“Twelfth Annual Family Dinner” at the Auditorium on 
January 1, 1901. Nearly four hundred sat down to it — edi- 
tors, editorial writers, reporters, compositors —all hands of 
the Tribune establishment, in short. James Keeley, the man- 
aging editor, called the banqueters to order . bout five o’clock. 
Acting as toastmaster, he made a speech in which he hoped all 
present this year would be present next year, and said he had 
no doubt all present would be willing to sign a contract to 
that effect. On Mr. Keeley’s motion the banqueters named a 
committee to draw up appropriate resolutions which will be 
sealed and deposited in a suitable vault, to be opened and read 
at the one hundredth and twelfth annual dinner of “the fam- 
ily,” January 1, 2001. The resolutions follow: 

The Tribune family of January 1, 1901, at the opening of the twen- 
tieth century, sends greetings to the Tribune family of a century hence. 
May the century that shall have then elapsed show an even greater 
advance in the newspaper profession than the century which has just 


closed, and may the progress of the Tribune be as great during each 
year of the period as it has been during each year in the first half century 


of its existence. 

As a memorial of the Tribune at the close of the nineteenth century, 
we humbly present herewith a copy of the Tribune of January 1, 1901, 
the menu of our family dinner and a record of the proceedings thereat. 

May those who read the resolutions then and look at the archaic rec- 
ords of our efforts enjoy themselves and their work as heartily as we do 
today, and may they think of us as we think of them, and may they 


drink a toast to us as we drink to them. 


The resolutions were signed by tnose pes -nt. 

It has been the custom each year to issue a publication called 
“The Little Tribune” for distribution at these dinners. A. 
amusing description of the “ Tribune fan:ily’s new residence,” 
to be built soon, with an excellent illustrz‘ion of it, was a fea- 
ture of this year’s paper. The first-page illustration, ‘‘ Ye New 
Building Dream,’’ from a wash-drawing by W. L. Wells, the 
head of the art department, is shown on the opposite page. 
The matter beneath it refers particularly to the reporters, but 
the description of what each one on the paper expects in the 


new building is equally laughable. 
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INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY’S CHICAGO HOUSE. 

Not the least important of the Franklin Day celebrations 
was the opening of the Chicago house of the Inland Type 
Foundry, on January 17. It was a happy thought of Mr. Carl 
Schraubstadter, the head of the concern, to have the opening 
occur on Franklin’s birthday, and the event will long be remem- 
bered by those who came in response to the neat invitation to 
attend the house-warming. Mr. 
Schraubstadter was there, smil- 
ing as ever, and distributed 
“Carolina perfectos” lavishly ; 
and, with beaming countenance, 
the manager, Mr. Frank S. 
Verbeck, helped to make things 
pleasant for callers. 

The store is situated at 188 
Monroe street, and is arranged 
in tasty style, the desks and 
office fittings being of quarter- 
sawed oak. The type shelving 
and counters are of special 
design, of heavy wood, with 
back, making them capable of 
sustaining great weight. On 
these shelves will be carried a 
complete line of “ standard line,” unit-set type, and printers in 
Chicago and the territory tributary to it can now be assured 
of having material of this company’s make on very short 
notice. The “sort” feature will be a specialty of the house. 
It is intended to carry a heavy line of the regular faces, so 
that sorts can be supplied immediately on receipt of order. 
Special sort cabinets have been built for this purpose, each 
slide having an indicator gauge to show the exact weight of 
type on hand of each kind. In addition to the full line of type, 
borders and ornaments, the house will carry a complete stock 
of printers’ supplies and machinery. A large and substantial 
gallery on one side of the store provides a convenient place for 
lighter goods, such as stands, cabinets, cases, etc. The windows 
are neatly lettered, the type selected being of Inland design. 
The glittering gold sign on the curved portion of the front, 
with its bold figures—188—at each end, is a noticeable feature. 
The company is to be congratulated in securing such commo- 
dious salesrooms, with such excellent shipping facilities, and 
so convenient a location. 

Mr. Frank S. Verbeck, the manager of the Chicago house, 
has been with the Inland Type Foundry since 1897. He is 
widely known among the printers and publishers of the coun- 
try, from the fact that he has visited personally very many of 
them during the last fifteen years. He was born in Neenah, 
Wisconsin, in 1858, at the age of fourteen years was appren- 
ticed in the printing trade, and in due course became a jour- 
neyman printer. In 1876 he undertook the publication of the 
Winneconne (Wis.) /tem, and continued as sole proprietor 
and editor of that paper for four years. Shortly afterward he 
accepted a position as traveling passenger agent for the Wis- 
consin Central and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railways, 
but in 1882 entered the employ of Barnhart Brothers & Spind- 
ler as traveling salesman. Part of the time when with that 
firm he managed the St. Paul branch, but was on the road as. 
We present herewith a likeness of the 


FRANK S, VERBECK, 


salesman many years. 
gentleman. 





A MAGAZINE OF MARVELOUS BEAUTY. 


Enclosed find draft for one dollar to continue THe INLAND 
PRINTER to my address. It is indeed a magazine of marvelous 
beauty, and the printer or newspaper man who could not 
become attached to it certainly does not deserve his title. I 
have only been a subscriber six months, but during that time 
have gained a world of knowledge in the art of printing.— 
Charles K. Needham, Keokuk County News, Sigourney, Iowa. 
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i YE NEW BUILDING DREAM. 
} What one of the toilers on the Chicago 7y76une expects when that paper occupies its new quarters. 
a (See opposite page.) 
i : > 
‘** Each reporter who has been on the paper more than two days will be provided with a roll-top desk and a private 
é secretary. The roll-top desk will have special call buttons, the touching of which will summon a valet, automobile, a 
bicycle, artist, copyreader, city editor or cashier. The automobiles will be housed in a stable adjoining the building. 
Each reporter will have his own and there will be ten extra vehicles appropriately draped in mourning for the use of 
those who go on death assignments.” 
») 
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FRANKLIN BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS. 


NNUAL celebrations in honor of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin were held in a number of cities on January 16 
and 17. Some associations gave their dinners on the 

eve of the day and others on the day itself. These gatherings 
are becoming a feature of many printers’ organizations and are 
looked forward to with much pleasure by those connected with 
the craft. Following are short accounts of the happenings of 
those that reported in time for publication: 

CHICAGO TYPOTHETAE, 


The fourteenth annual banquet was given by the Chicago 
Typothetz at the Grand Pacific Hotel, January 17. About one 
hundred members were present. The dinner was an elaborate 
one, music added to the enjoyment of the evening, and the 
speakers seemed to be at their best. The tables were arranged 
in the form of a horseshoe, with the toastmaster, Mr. Amos 
Pettibone, in the center and the principal speakers of the even- 
ing at each side. The following is a list of the speakers and 
toasts: Mr. M. M. Mangasarian, “ Franklin the Philosopher ” ; 
Mr. M. E. Stone, “ Press and Printer”; Judge A. N. Water- 
man, ‘“Codperation and Competition”; Mr. Opie Read, 
“ Character Sketch of the Old Printer”; Mr. T. E. Donnelley, 
“The Typothete”; Mr. A. J. Aikens, “ The Master Printer.” 

Professor Mangasarian, in responding to the toast, “ Frank- 
lin the Philosopher,” said in part: “ The first man to teach us 
the joy and the beauty and the power of knowledge was Ben- 
jamin Franklin. A great man is he who can teach the pro- 
found truths and make them clear and lucid to the mind. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was a man who could do this in the most 
remarkable way. If he had been born in ancient times he 
would have been made a god.” 

The menu cards were exceedingly attractive and were favor- 
ably commented on by those present. A facsimile page from 
“ Poor Richard’s Almanack,” with a number of Franklin’s say- 
ings, and reproductions of early papermaking, typefounding, 
printing and binding were among the features of this specimen 
of twentieth-century printing. 

OLD-TIME PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 

The fact that two societies celebrated Franklin’s birthday 
on the same evening in Chicago did not deter the “Old- 
timers” from having a fine time and a large turnout. About 
three hundred and fifty guests assembled at the Sherman 
House on January 17—printers, pressmen and others con- 
nected with the printing art, with their ladies —and all had a 
most enjoyable time. Hon. Luther Laflin Mills was the 
speaker of the evening, his address, “ Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer,” being a scholarly one and delivered in masterly style. 
The anniversary exercises included the divine invocation by 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Fifield; president’s address by Mr. P. J. Cahill, 
and “The Old-time Printer,” by Mr. Albert H. Brown. A 
number of other old-timers spoke, among those being ex-Al- 
derman Conrad T. Kahler. 

As soon as the tables were cleared away and the dining- 
room prepared for dancing, the hall was quickly filled with 
couples moving to the strains of the orchestra. A dance pro- 
gram of twelve numbers was indulged in, and it was some time 
the next day when the guests departed. 

Among those present were: James Schock, J. L. Regan, 
H. S. Streat, William Kennedy, J. McEvoy, John McGovern, 
Otto Quetsch, Frank S. Verbeck, Charles S. Brown, William 
Pigott, Fred K. Tracy, Theodore Hopmans, Joseph Carolan, 
M. J. Carroll, R. S. Phillips, Fred Johnson, Fremont Gunder- 
son, John C. Harding, John Canty, Charles M. Moore, A. C. 
Goldsmith, Elmer Edwards, Thomas Canty, A. D. Newbold, 
D. J. Hynes, M. H. Madden, R. H. Carrothers, David Mat- 
thews and William Mill. 


NEW YORK TYPOTHETAE, 


The annual dinner of the Typothetze of the city of New 
York, in commemoration of the birthday of Benjamin Frank- 
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lin, was held at Hotel Savoy on January 17. The gathering 
was presided over by Hon. J. J. Little, the president, and on 
each side of him at the speakers’ table were Messrs. Theodore 
L. De Vinne, Charles Healy, William L. Brown, Charles R. 
Skinner, Charles Battell Loomis, Miles M. O’Brien, John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Joseph Howard, Jr., Andrew Little, John C. 
Rankin, Jr., and the Rev. Howard Wilbur Ennis. At the six 
tables facing the speakers’ table were about one hundred and 
fifty of the prominent members of New York Typothete. 

After a menu of unusual excellence had been thoroughly 
gone over by the members, the toastmaster called the gathering 
to order, made his address and introduced the following 
speakers: Rev. Howard Wilbur Ennis, “ Benjamin Frank- 
lin”; Mr. Charles Battell Loomis, “ Troubles of Authors”; 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, “ The Printer as Relaced to Educa- 
tion”; Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, “The Autor and the 
Printer”; “Joe” Howard, “As You Like It.” 

The program of the banquet had upon its last page a cop- 
perplate from the certificate of the Typographical Society, 
founded in 1809 by David H. Reins. Its first president was 
John H. Sherman. The society was incorporated in 1818, with 
a clause which forbade it to set or regulate prices. The plate 
was drawn and engraved by A. B. Durand in 1825. The pro- 
gram had a complete list of active and associate members of 
New York Typothete, and was a well-arranged and printed 
document. 


CONNECTICUT TYPOTHETAE, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


The thirteenth annual dinner of the Connecticut Typothete, 
held at the Tontine Hotel, New Haven, Wednesday evening, 
January 16, was attended by all the prominent job printers of 
the State, together with a number of newspaper men and 
printers from other States. Over one hundred persons sat 
down in the main dining-room shortly after six o’clock to what 
was afterward voted as the best dinner ever provided in the 
experience of the society. A number of invitations had been 
given by the employing printers to their employes and the room 
rang with talk and laughter for two hours. Printers, noted as 
a more or less wandering class of men, met men with whom 
they had worked in the years past and old friendships were 
renewed, while over and through it there ran a feeling of good 
fellowship such as is rarely met with between employer and 
employed. 

Wilson H. Lee, the president of the Typothete, announced 
the first speaker, Mayor Driscoll, who answered the toast, 
“City of New Haven.” The next speaker was a former Gov- 
ernor and the present chief justice of the State, Charles B. 
Andrews. Following him came Rev. E. S. Lines, D.D., chap- 
lain of the organization. J. Clyde Oswald, the editor and pub- 
lisher of the American Printer, one of New York’s well-known 
printers, spoke in response to the toast, “ Printers, Old and 
New.” Maj. John McGinley, the editor of the New London 
Day, made what was undoubtedly the wittiest speech of the 
evening. Col. Charles W. Pickett, editor of the New Haven 
Leader, and John D. Jackson, editor of the New Haven Regis- 
ter, responded respectively to the toasts, “ Printers in Politics,” 
and “The Printer as an Educator.” Following these gentle- 
men came W. H. Marigold, of Bridgeport, George H. Ellis, of 
Boston, Clarence Deming and William A. Wright, of New 


Haven. 
ST. LOUIS TYPOTHETAE. 


Members of the St. Louis Typothetze paid homage to the 
memory of Benjamin Franklin on January 17 at the Mercantile 
Club. After the banquet a musical and literary program was 
rendered. Nearly all the toasts dealt with some phase of the 
great printer’s character. The officers of the society and the 
speakers for the evening sat at one large table, while the 
remaining guests were stationed at smaller ones. A stringed 
orchestra was in attendance and during dinner discoursed a 
program of popular and classical music. 

In the absence of George D. Barnard, president of the 














society, Mr. Edward S. Hart, first vice-president, officiated. 
When the dinner had been served he called the gathering to 
order and bade the guests welcome in a neatly worded speech. 
He concluded by introducing Prof. W. S. Chaplin as the first 
speaker. He responded to the toast, “ Benjamin Franklin as a 
Man of Science,” and took occasion to speak in the highest 
terms of the scientific discoveries and inventions made by the 
man whom all printers honor. “ Benjamin Franklin as a Man 
of Letters” was the subject of a happy address by Rev. Charles 
L. Kloss. Mr. William Marion Reedy responded to the toast, 
“Benjamin Franklin as a Printer,” and during the course of 
his remarks paid many a tribute to the “art preservative of all 
arts.” 

The last toast of the evening was “ The Ladies.” This was 
to have been responded to by Mr. H. W. Blodgett. He was 
prevented from attending by illness, and the toastmaster 
assigned his part of the program, at the last moment, to Dr. 
M. R. Windhorst. The latter made a highly entertaining 
address. 

Among those present were: Messrs. and Mesdames A. E. 
Lindsley, Lon Sanders, A. H. Witte, A. Whipple, W. Schraub- 
stadter, J. Schulz, Stewart Scott, E. S. Hart, William Holz, 
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of the Typothetz. It will go down in our history as being the 
most pleasant year of our existence. 

“Even at this early date the members of the craft in this 
city realize more than ever what it means to be a printer. We 
have seen fourteen years of continued success, a period 
marked by good fellowship and a period which has been bene- 
ficial to us individually and collectively. The Typothetz was 
organized fourteen years ago, and our first appearance before 
the public was when Pittsburg was in the throes of one of the 
worst of printers’ strikes. The experience united the master 
printers more than ever and since then we have grown not 
only in numbers, but in influence. 

“T regret to say that the chief fault with the members of 
this association lies in the fact that they do not make extra 
efforts to attend the national conventions. For instance, the 
Kansas City convention of last year was a most interesting 
meeting. It would have been an object lesson to every printer 
and it would have been well for him to have been there. Of 
course we had our differences; all similar bodies do, but 
nevertheless they did more business in their comparatively few 
sessions than Congress does in its thirty-six weeks of work. 

* They took action which settled for ever that long-standing 
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OU and pour master craftsmen are invited 
»” to attend Y* Annual Feaste of 
»e¢ TYPOTHETAE o Buffalo, 
in commemoration of p’ natal dap of 
Benjamin Franklin, esquire, 
on pt 17th dap of January in p* pear of 
our Vord, one thousand nine hundred and 
one, at earlie candle light, at ps’ Lenox Inn, 
on pe orth street near po Delaware road 
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Martin Collins. Misses Wunsch, Gruen, Lang, Gottschalk. 
Messrs. W. B. Becktold, John Bermel, J. R. Williams, Jacob 
Reichenbach, W. H. Woodward, William Hull, W. S. Chap- 
lin, W. M. Reedy, W. F. Capitain, E. T. Ustick, H. A. Pawly, 
B. Compton, Fred F. Gottschalk, Edwin Freegard, W. R. Don- 
aldson, E. B. Woodward, A. E. Reton, Rev. Charles L. Kloss, 
Dr. M. R. Windhorst, J. A. Winkelmann, Conrad Kutterer. 


BUFFALO TYPOTHETAE, 


“Ye Annual Feaste of ye Typothete of Buffalo, in com- 
memoration of ye Birthday of Benjamin Franklin,” was held 
on January 17. There were assembled the master printers of 
Buffalo and many of their friends from a distance. 

Toastmaster Charles A. Wenborne in well-chosen words 
introduced George E. Matthews, president of the United 
Typothetz, not because he was not well known by all present, 
but more as a matter of form. Mr. Matthews’ address was 
largely along the lines of the work that has been done and 
that which is yet to be accomplished by both the national 
organization and the local typothete. He said, in part: 

“T feel most highly honored to be present at this, the largest 
assemblage of the members of the local organization held for 
some time. The occasion is particularly in keeping with the 
day, the birthday of our patron saint, Benjamin Franklin. To 
the members of this local organization the year will be a mem- 
orable one, during which we will be called upon to entertain 
our friends from all over the United States who are members 


question, ‘Of What Use is the Typothete?’ The action in 
question was that which extended to every local typothetz the 
privilege of contributing to a fund for the protection of the 
rights of the contributors. The action was not taken without 
due deliberation and its discussion occupied the time of several 
sessions. It provides for the creation of a fund to protect the 
craftsmen, their civil and I might say their constitutional 
rights. Buffalo will be called upon shortly to decide whether 
or not we will advantage ourselves of the opportunity to 
enjoy these rights. It will mean a great change in the present 
system and I trust the matter will be given great thought. 

“All over the United States tonight the birth of our patron 
saint is being celebrated. Craftsmen everywhere are devoting 
the evening to functions which tend to commemorate the day. 
I am glad that Buffalo craftsmen are not to be found wanting 
in the general celebration. 

“From all over the country are we receiving communica- 
tions regarding the conventions to be held in this city the latter 
part of August. We must not be found asleep at our post at 
that time, and I am sure we will not. We are all modest; 
indeed, we have to be to follow our pursuit, but I want to say 
that in outside circles of the Typothete the Buffalo branch is 
thought to be one of the most energetic and hard-working 
locals in the country. I trust that we will be able, on close 
inspection, to substantiate the impressions that we seem to have 
made at long-distance inspection.” 

Following Mr. Matthews came Mr. Thomas M. Moore, 
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Superintendent of Graphic Arts, Pan-American Exposition ; 
Herbert L. Baker, of New York; John S. Wilson, of New 
York; Joseph Dingens and Secretary rank W. Heath. 
Edmund Paisloe, in character sketches, and Mlle. Alverez, with 
dancing, entertained the banqueters until 1:30 A.M. We repro- 
duce on preceding page the invitation issued by Mr. Heath. 








PATENT S # # ® 





BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 


(For other patents see the various departments.) 

The latest patent of Talbot C. Dexter is No. 663,672, and 
relates especially to calipering devices for use on the Dexter 
paper-feeding machines. The throw-out mechanism operates 
when two sheets enter between the calipering wheels. 

C. A. Sturtevant, of the firm of Weld & Sturtevant, 
taken out patent No. 664,340, on a paper-feeding machine that 
operates with an endless feeding band mounted on eccentric 
circular wheels that tighten and loosen the band as circum- 


has 


stances require. 

An exceedingly simple form of perforating machine is 
shown by Charles Scofield in patent No. 664,296. Although 
necessarily slow of operation, it is one that could be sold at a 
very moderate price. 

A combination of web mechanism has been patented by 
Henry Hartt as No. 662,934. It is a new arrangement of the 
three-deck press, and brings the three webs together over sepa- 
rate superposed V formers. 

In patent No. 662,530 Samuel G. 
cutting and delivery mechanism for web presses. 
ment permits two or more sheets to be collected on the cutting- 


Goss shows new sheet- 


The arrange- 


cylinder and delivered together. 

Patent No. 694,100, by Walter Scott, shows the bed motion 
employed on his new two-revolution presses, securing an almost 
perfect crank motion in a very simple manner. 

\lfred Coe, of Bradford, England, has patented the 
machine shown as No. 663,864, which he terms a collotype 
press. His object is to secure increased speed. 

Two French inventors, G. E. and E. A. 
patented as No. 664,119, a color-printing apparatus. 
registering mechanism to guide the 


have 
The essen- 


Bouvet Fix, 


tial feature is a web 
through the machine two or more times in exactly the same 
relative position. 

An old idea in new form is shown in patent No. 693,799, by 
S. H. Shaw and W. G. Toplis. Their object is to so arrange 
the roller trucks on a job press that one or more upper rollers 
may be out of contact with the form on the down roll, but 
come into contact on the up roll, thus laying fresh ink on the 
lower portion of the form. 

It is not often that a woman inventor patents anything 
relating to printing, therefore more than ordinary interest 
attaches to patent No. 663,291, by Caroline Monteith, of New 
York. The object of her simple mechanism is to provide a 
printing apparatus for use in kindergarten work, but it is also 
practical for doing any small job of lettering. 

A very simple and ingenious newspaper addressing machine 
A. T. McCrery and patented as No. 663,- 
are the use of a continuous address- 
the use of a 
the applying 


has been devised by 
292. Its essential features 
strip printed in copying ink on absorbent paper; 


continuous negative strip of “ onion-skin ” paper; 


of moisture to the back of the address strip, so that the ink 
will transfer to the negative strip ; 
paper where it is to be addressed; 
negative strip to the moistened newspaper. 


the moistening of the news- 
and transfer from the 
thus printing the 
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In practice the names and addresses are set in type 
on galleys, which are transferred to a printing-press, and 
impressions in copyable ink are taken therefrom on slips of 
suitable length, and the slips are then preferably pasted 
together to form a continuous strip, which is used for transfer- 


address. 


ring in the mechanism. 

A type case designed for holding display type on its feet 
is shown in patent No. 662,625, by H. L. Keyte, of Merlin, Ore- 
gon. Slats are made adjustable so as to suit the various sizes. 

Patents Nos. 662,853 to 662,870, inclusive, by Edward Hett, 
describe machinery and methods for rotary lithographic print- 
ing from zinc plates. We understand these to be a part of the 
mechanisms that are being developed by the American Litho- 
graphic Company, of New York. 

W. H. B. Miller, of Oakland, California, has patented as 
No. 662,573 the simplest typecasting machine of modern times. 
He calls it a mechanism for reproducing type or the like, and 
names it specifically a “duplitype.” He places dry blotting 
paper in the bottom of the box, and impresses in this a type 
to be duplicated; the type is then withdrawn and hot metal 
poured in for casting a duplicate. Such a mechanism should 
be very useful to back-country printers, whose work is some- 
times seriously handicapped for want of a few type that can 
not be purchased within several hundred miles of their locality. 





“THE WESTERN PRINTER.” 


Although printers’ publications seem to be rather numerous 
at the opening of the new century, this fact does not seem to 
deter others from starting up. Just as the last forms of THE 
INLAND PRINTER are going to press, a copy of The Western 
Printer, published by the Stanley-Taylor Company, of San 
Francisco, reached this office. It is a magazine of the size of 
THe INLAND PRINTER, and is to be published quarterly. In 
composition, make-up and printing it is a creditable piece of 
work. Set in old-style type, with wide margins, its pages have 
a handsome appearance, and the illustrations being well 
selected give it more of an art look than many of the printers’ 
papers now in the field. Among the articles in the first issue 
“Why Compulsory Arbitration Must Fail,’ by Henry 
“Apprenticeship and Its Principal Features,’ 
by Wiley K. Galloway; “ The Decline of the Newspaper Pen 
Artist,” by Carl E. Ackerman; “ Trades Labels as Applied to 
Public Work,” by W. B. Kollmyer; and a number of other 
interesting and practical articles. The first number carries a 
goodly quantity of advertising, which is certainly encouraging 
from a financial point of view. There should be a field in the 
West for a high-grade paper of this kind, and THe INLAND 
PRINTER wishes the new magazine all success. The cover is 
constructed entirely of brass rule, three hundred and twenty- 
two different miters being made. It was composed by Mr. 
J. H. Nash, of San Francisco. The subscription price is 50 
cents a year, 15 cents a copy. No printer will regret paying 
this amount for such an excellent magazine, and if The West- 
ern Printer can keep up the standard the initial number shows. 
e no trouble in getting many subscriptions. 


are: 
Huntly Taylor; 


it will certainly have 





TO INLAND PRINTER READERS, 


Subscribers are requested their subscriptions 
immediately after receiving notice of expiration. This sugges- 
tion is made for the reason that the demand for THE INLAND 
PRINTER is so great that it is impossible to fill orders very long 
after the numbers are out. If the matter is delayed for a month 
or two readers will be unable to keep their files complete. 
Those who have been taking the magazine regularly would 
regret very much to lose certain issues, and it is hoped this 
suggestion will be the means of inducing them to send sub- 
scriptions promptly. The date of expiration appears upon the 
address label, and if this they can tell 


exactly when subscriptions run out. 


to renew 


subscribers watch 
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REVIEW OFE=@. 
SPECIMENS RECEIVED 


The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly critt- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy Is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 









H. C. Porter, Ancram, New York.— Samples of commercial work, 
neat in composition and presswork of good quality. 

A four-page announcement in two colors on gray cover-stock, issued 
by the Review Power Printing House, Bridgeburg, Ontario, Canada, is 
an excellent piece of artistic composition and presswork. 

Tue James Howard Kehler Company, Chicago, has sent THE INLAND 
PRINTER a set of its Colonial water-color calendars, a novelty in the cal- 
endar line. 

Joun T. Pater, 406 Race street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Your 
January blotter is a beautiful piece of work. The half-tone in colors of 
the goddess of plenty pouring out favors is an artistic production. 

A carp and letter-head from Colvin-Brooks & Wright, 104 Federal 
street, Allegheny, Pennsylvania, are neat samples of letterpress work in 
black, color and bronze. The design is artistic and execution good. 

Tue Moore Printing Company, Texarkana, Arkansas.—The ball ticket 
is good. We think a black or dark blue would be a great improvement on 
the green ink used on the Bedingfield’s card. The composition is good. 

SHaw Brotruers, 120 Sixth street, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.—The 
policy submitted is a fair piece of typographical work, but you have car- 
tied too much ink on it. The smaller letters are almost filled up with ink. 

Martin Lyncu, Rushville, Indiana, sends samples of letter-head, 
envelope and check, all of which are creditable. The envelope corner 
card is of panel design in red and green. The embossing on letter-head 
is good. 

Joun J. F. York, with F. H. Gerlock & Co., Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
The booklet, “‘ Gift Suggestions,” is an excellent typographical produc- 
tion in two colors, the composition and presswork being of first-class 
quality. 

A very handsome New Year’s greeting was sent out by Rogers & 
Wells, Chicago. It was of beautiful design and elaborately decorated. 
Such circulars can not fail to impress the recipient with the high char- 
acter of the house issuing them. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a box of assorted pencils by 
courtesy of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey. This company makes pencils for every use, those for newspaper 
offices being particularly suitable for the work required. 

A FEW samples of printing from the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 
Knightstown, Indiana, show that the inmates of the home are able to turn 
out creditable samples of letterpress work, both in plain black and in 
colors. The composition and presswork are of good quality. 

Samp_es of work submitted by Thomas H. Little, Jr., Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, are up-to-date specimens of job composition. The use of the two 
kinds of laurel borders is not objectionable as you have placed them. 
Your work shows neatness in design and care in execution. 

GeorceE F. Heyopt, in charge of the advertising of Tiffany & Co., New 
York, sends “‘ Tiffany & Co’s Blue Book for 1901,” a compilation well up 
to the usual standard of work sent out by his house. He also sends one 
of the dainty calendars printed on Japanese vellum with tastefully 
embossed cover. 

A procraM of Christmas Day services at St. Andrew’s Church, Day- 
ton, Ohio, designed by Charles G. Reade, is a neat and dignified piece 
of ecclesiastical printing. The plan was well conceived and carried into 
execution. Composition and presswork are both good and the half-tone 
pasted on front cover is artistically printed. 

Tue employes of the Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, 
Roanoke, Virginia, issued a neatly printed folder tendering the season’s 
greetings for 1900-1901 to all their friends. It bears the names and sta- 
tion of each employe and will no doubt be a treasured souvenir. It is 
printed in chocolate ink on primrose stock. 

A PACKAGE of commercial printing from Mark Hunt, editor Wells 
County (N. D.) Free Press, has been received. The composition is of 
an ordinary character; the presswork is good. On the title-page of pro- 
gram for the Y. P. S. C. E., the principal item — the announcement of 
meetings, topics, etc.— is printed in the smallest type that appears on 





the page. This should have been larger; the motto could have been set 
much smaller to make room for the announcement. Composition on the 
letter-heads, etc., is fair, with a tendency to the too free use of black- 
letter caps for initial letters. 

A porTFOLIO of samples of printing, engraving and embossing of 
superb quality is received from R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, Connecticut. 
The style in which the work is gotten up is evidence that the firm employs 
the best artisans obtainable in the various lines of business in which 
they are engaged. Embossing is particularly attractive. 

Some neat and artistic designs in type and rulework have come to 
hand from Brockton, Massachusetts —the work of Harold A. Holmes, 
designer, with the Standard Printery, of Brockton. All the samples are 
attractive and-finished in most workmanlike manner. The booklet of the 
3rockton Book Bindery is a very fine piece of letterpress printing. 

A coop circular is the one recently sent out by the J. W. Butler Paper 
Company, Chicago, advertising its egg-shell book paper. The inside page 
reads: “Josh Billings said, ‘The best time to set a hen is when the hen 





First page of circular from J. W. Butler Papet 


Company, Chicago. 


is ready.’ The best time to buy ‘ Egg-shell book’ is while it is all the 
rage. This is a popular paper at a very moderate price.”” We reproduce 
the front cover. 

Tue Chicago Printing & Embossing Company, Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, sends out with the holiday season pretty cards with the usual and 
conventional greetings in the form of a dance program with pencil 
attached for the purpose of writing good resolutions for the coming 
year — among them the resolution to order printing from the advertisers. 

L. B. West, Golden, Colorado.—The samples submitted by you are 
poor in composition. They are not up to date. Do not set names of per- 
sons in caps of black-letter; it is one of the worst of typographical sins. 
You should study the samples of work submitted to the department of 
Job Composition in Tue INLAND Printer, and note the remarks and criti- 
cisms thereon. 

Rosert Raw & Co., printers, Hamilton, Ontario, sent out a well 
printed and neatly embossed card of greeting at the holiday season. 
Attached to the front page is a sprig of heather, in the upper left-hand 
corner is the lettering, ‘‘ Wishing you the compliments of the season,” 
and in the lower left-hand corner the name and address of the firm. The 
work is attractive and artistic. 

Tue Brown Folding Machine Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, is send- 
ing out a vest-pocket memorandum book, neatly bound in flexible leather, 
and containing postage rates, war tax requirements and much other use- 
ful information not always accessible when wanted. It will serve to keep 
this company in mind long after many other forms of advertising have 
been consigned to the waste-basket. 

BarNHART Bros, & SPINDLER have issued a new cut-book, the first one 
that has been gotten out, we believe, for several years. It is a most 
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excellent, complete, carefully arranged collection of standard cuts and 
new cuts, with an index and every facility to enable the printer to find 
what he wants. A new book of backgrounds has also been issued by this 
firm, containing backgrounds entirely distinct and original. 

CeciL bE VERE, Bloomfield, Indiana.— Considering the circumstances 
under which you labored, we think you did remarkably well with the 
letter-head and envelope card, but we would not have empaneled the 
“PP” on the envelope; the card would have looked neater in the rule 
border and one size of type. We thank you for the check, and think it 
is a neat piece of typography and presswork, and of good feeling for THE 
INLAND PrinTER. We reciprocate your good wishes. 

Henry B. Croskey & Co., 3325 Powelton avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, operate “A Print Shop of Quality,’’ and the samples of work 
submitted are proof that the ‘‘ quality’ is of high degree. Designs are 
artistic and finished with care, and colors chosen with a view to harmony 
and effect. The presswork is beautiful. It is unusual to meet with com- 
mercial work of such artistic character. Such productions ought to be 
the means of securing many orders for Messrs. Croskey & Co. 

Tue Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway is circulating a neat 
booklet of twelve pages, 3 by 3 inches, printed in purple ink, with red 
border rule, on lemon-colored stock. It has a projecting cover of orange- 
colored stock on which the printing is black and red. The title of the 
booklet is ‘‘ Time Clipping,’”’ and the contents describe some special fast 
runs made by the trains on the Lake Shore road, which is made possible 
by the excellent roadbed, freedom from grades and curves, and its up-to- 
date rolling-stock equipment. The booklet is nicely printed and will no 
doubt prove good advertising for the road. 

James AnsLey, Portland, Oregon.—The specimens of printing sub- 
mitted by you show ambition to become an artistic printer, but also show 
a lack of care in detail. Your rulework is not perfectly joined, nor is it 
always squarely locked up. On the Metropolitan Theater program the 
word ‘the”’ looks horrible spaced across the panel as you have it. It 
would be better to close up the letters and fill out the line with periods, 
colons, or some other plain marks. The Metropolitan Printing Com- 


pany card would be better if you had left off the ornaments. The Mar- 
tin B. Behrenz card is the best looking of the bunch. 

“Futon, New York,” published by the Morrill Press, Fulton, is 
‘‘an illustrated sketch of local history, from the birch-bark canoe to the 


automobile,” 7 by 9% inches in size, containing eighty pages of well- 
written matter lavishly illustrated with excellent half-tones. It is printed 
on extra fine enameled stock, and composition and presswork are of the 
highest quality. The cover-design is in black and silver, embossed, of a 
striking and artistic character, on deep blue stock. The work is a souve- 
nir worthy of careful preservation, not only for its historic worth but 
as a fine specimen of nineteenth-century typography. 

A HANDSOME booklet has been issued by Robert L. Stillson, Center 
and Pearl streets, New York city, printed in red and black, partly on 
deckle-edge stock, with cover printed in red and white on gray stock. 
The booklet consists of twelve pages and cover, the center four pages 
printed on highly finished enameled stock, with half-tone engravings 
made from wash-drawings and retouched photographs. A portait of Mr. 
Stillson, printed in photo-brown ink and pasted on, adorns the third page 
of the cover. The work is well conceived and admirably executed, and 
gives an excellent idea of the capabilities at command of Mr. Stillson for 
the production of high-class letterpress printing. 

Tue Illinois Engraving Company, Chicago, issues a pamphlet showing 
fashion cuts for newspaper and catalogue use, the cover of which is 
unusually fine. It is in half-tone, with tints giving the exact colors of 
the garments, and forms a good covering for the pages inside. Two 
kinds of stock are used for the pamphlet so as to show the effect of the 
cuts on different grades of paper. The pamphlet speaks well for the 
abilities of this house. Another catalogue from the same firm is called 
“Fashion Figures.”” It is printed on enameled stock in red and black, 
with cover of gray, also printed in the same colors. Those who use 
fashion work will certainly be interested in these books. 

An odd-shaped and well-printed advertisement of a printing concern 
is the 7 by 14 brochure of the Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, of Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts. As embossing is one of the specialties of the house, 
several designs of this kind are shown in the work, but aside from this it 
is an excellent example of high-grade printing on enameled stock. The 
title of the work is ‘‘About the Good Print-shop,”’ and the pages that fol- 
low tell in few words what the establishment can do. It is a pleasure to 
look over work of this kind. It can not fail to impress the recipient with 
the abilities of the house to do high-grade work and on this account bring 
business. The embossed cover is one of the most attractive features of 
the book. 

WE are pleased to receive from the Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, a copy of its latest booklet about the tools made by the 
company. It consists of sixty-four pages and cover, 4% by 7 inches, 
printed on highly enameled paper. The half-tones are of finest quality, 
printed in black ink, and the letterpress in gray ink over the vignetted 
half-tones. The work was done by the Becker Printing Company, of St. 
Louis, and is of high-class workmanship throughout. The cover was 


printed in six impressions, being first crushed, then border raised, letter- 
ing printed in metallic white, over which plain white ink was run, 
followed by gold bronze, and finally embossed. 


The booklet is round- 
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cornered and finished in excellent style. Those interested in fine-grade 
American-made tools should write the Simmons Hardware Company for 
a copy of this superb booklet. 

Sarcent & Co., New York city, are sending out a book of designs of 
64 pages printed on extra heavy enameled stock, showing the various pat- 
terns of ornamental hardware manufactured by them. The half-tones are 
excellent specimens of the engravers’ art, and are printed in various 
shades of ink, the presswork being of the finest quality. An extended 
square cover of pale green stock is used, on the first page of which is an 
attractive design printed with very dark green background and then 
embossed, throwing the pale green design into prominent relief. The 
work shows that time and expense were not the first considerations in its 
production. The printing was done by Redfield Brothers, Pearl street, 
New York city. 

Tue Barta Press, Boston, Massachusetts, is circulating a booklet of 
twenty-four pages, 534 by 7% inches, printed on fine enameled stock in 
two shades of brown —a light brown for the letterpress and a photo- 
graphic brown for the half-tones. The title of the work is ‘‘ Talismanic 
Typography — How the Product of the Printing Press is made the Amu- 
let of Trade.’’ The book is descriptive of the best methods of producing 
artistic typography, as exemplified in the establishment of the Barta 
Press. The cover-design represents the medieval pressman and employer 
examining the joint product of their labor. The cover is printed in cop- 
per bronze and black cn a buff colored stock, and is very neat and artis- 
tic. The work throughout is of the character that has made the Barta 
Press so well and favorably known. 

AN examination of the book ‘“‘ Glimpses of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado,” recently published by Frank S. Thayer, of Denver, will con- 
vince one that the West is rapidly coming to the front in three-color 
half-tone engraving and printing, and that for original and tasty book- 
making cities further east will have to look to their laurels. The book 
is about 11 by 14 inches in size and embraces fifteen color-plates of a 
smaller size, mounted on gray antique paper, with interleaves of hand- 
made Japanese paper on which matter descriptive of the picture opposite 
is printed. With its green flexible cover printed in black and white, its 
deckle edges and generally tasteful get-up, the book forms a souvenir 
worthy of the grand scenery it so well commemorates. The pictures are 
reproduced from photographs by Oliver Lippincott, of Los Angeles, the 
water-color effects by J. P. Robertson, and the plates and color presswork 
by the Williamson-Haffner Engraving Company, of Denver. While to 
some who have not viewed the scenes depicted the illustrations may seem 
to have a too lurid effect, the publisher states that under certain condi- 
tions the canyon presents the marvelous colorings there reproduced. To 
enable one to gain so good an idea of the beauties of this sublime gorge 
without a trip to the canyon itself is an undertaking that will undoubt- 
edly be appreciated by those who glory in the grandeur of America. The 
price of the work is $2.50. 

CALENDARS. 


J. W. Fercusson & Son, Richmond, Virginia.—An attractive wall cal- 
endar, printed in gold, green, red and black. 

Sun Book anv Jos PrintinG Orrice, Baltimore, Maryland.— Hang- 
ing calendar of bold design, with neatly printed background in colors. 

Intelligencer, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— Desk pad calendar, each 
daily leaf having some apt quotation from a poet or well-known author. 

C. P. Zacuer & Co., Chicago, engravers.— Neat hanging calendar 
with background in half-tone of their trade-mark, reproduced from mod- 
eling. 

Tuomas P. Nicuots, Market street, Lynn, Massachusetts.—Wall cal- 
endar of good shape, illustrated with half-tone cut of his printing estab- 
lishment. 

F. S. Brancuarp, Worcester, Massachusetts.- Hanging calendar, 
illustrated with night scene of Front street, Worcester, with Blanchard’s 
establishment in center. 

Apam Detst, “ Specialist in Printing,’? Dauphin street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.— Neat hanging calendar, with well-printed background in 
two shades of blue and gold bronze. 

STANDARD PrintinG Company, Providence, Rhode Island.—Two hang- 
ing calendars, one esthetic in style, the other with three-color half-tone of 
cattle grazing. Printing of good quality on both. 

Granp Rapips (Micu.) Cigar Box Company.— Handsome and artis- 
tic library calendar, beautifully printed in colors and embossed, headed 
with lithographed picture emblematic of ‘‘ The Century’s Birth.” 

Tuomas Topp, Beacon Press, Boston, Massachusetts.— Card 11 by 14, 
with complete annual calendar in center and monthly calendars attached 
in four groups of three each around. Printed in black, green and 
orange. 

“ Pitcrim CALeNpDAR,” published by A. S. Burbank, Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, is a calendar of twelve separate sheets, 5% by 8% inches, 
each illustrated with half-tone of some incident in the experience of the 
pilgrim immigrants. Well printed on heavy enameled stock. A neat art 
calendar. 

Taytor, Lee & SmitH Company, East Liverpool, Ohio.—A very fine 
artistic calendar of six sheets, each sheet for two months of the year, and 
adorned with vigorous sketches of hunting scenes appropriate to the sea- 


























son, reproduced from water-colors. The printing was done by the Gray 
Litho. Company, New York. 

Rorertson Printinc Company, “ Printers of Gravotype,’’ St. Louis, 
Missouri.— Handsome wall calendar, each sheet of the twelve adorned 
with an art reproduction in “‘ gravotype.’’ Excellently well printed and 
will be prized by its recipients. 

Macsrair Litno. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Wall calendar with 
lithographed background showing in colors the float representing the 
lithographic arts, which received the prize of $1,000, recently used in the 
Cincinnati festival of industrial parades. 

Joseru J. Stone, Greensboro, North Carolina.—Wall calendar with 
background of dark green cover-stock, on which is printed the name and 
business of J. J. Stone in silver and copper bronze, red, and two shades 
of green ink. A striking and attractive piece of work. 

Matt PusiisHinc Company, Waterville, Maine.—An artistic hanging 
calendar of four boards, each of different color, illustrated with half-tone 
views printed in color to match the board and pasted on. Each board 
shows calendars for three months. Very artistic in design and execution. 

Tue White Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has sent out 
an elegant wall calendar, which is both useful and ornamental. Accom- 
panying the same is a large portrait of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” a reproduction 
in colors, which might well be taken for a fine oil painting. The work is 
artistic in the highest degree and is well worth framing and preserving 
in the home. It must have involved the expenditure of a large amount 
by the company to send out such a beautiful souvenir with its calendar. 
The calendar itself is a work of art. 

W. P. Dunn Company, 163-167 Adams street, Chicago, has issued a 
hanging calendar which is the best we have so far received. Each sheet 
contains a half-tone view of some one of the principal objects of interest 
or scene in one of the Chicago parks, printed in fine black ink. The bal- 
ance of the sheet is taken up with the calendar for the month printed in 
red and black, and the name and location of the Dunn Company’s estab- 
lishment neatly engraved and printed in some artistic color. The cal- 
endar is undoubtedly a chef d’@uvre of nineteenth-century letterpress 
printing. 
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TRADE 


JosepH SCHWEEN is now connected with the Juergens 
Brothers Company, 140 Monroe street, Chicago. 





WE are informed that Morley, Michigan, is without a 
newspaper or job office. It is said there is an opening there 
for some one. Those interested should investigate. 

J. H. Hivpreru, formerly with the Thayer & Jackson Sta- 
tionery Company, Chicago, now represents the Esterbrook Steel 
Pen Manufacturing Company on the road, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

THE new officers of the A. M. Collins Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, are: Henry H. Collins, president; Alfred 
M. Collins, vice-president; Henry H. Collins, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer. 

Georce H. Situ, formerly with F. A. Barnard & Son, is 
now connected with the Berlin Ink & Color Company, of 
Philadelphia, as Western representative, with office corner 
South Water and Clark streets, Chicago. 

Tue R. L. Bryan Company has succeeded the firm of R. L. 
Bryan & Co. in the printing business, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. The officers are: T. S. Bryan, president and treasurer ; 
R. B. Bryan, vice-president; G. A. Selby, general manager ; 
J. T. McCaw, secretary. 

LeonarpD D. Hunt, for nine years the manager of the print- 
ing department of J. H. Fellows, paper-box manufacturer, 
Exeter, New Hampshire, has opened up an office of his own 
at 20 Main street, that city. He continues to work along the 
same line — labe! and job printing. 

Tue Electro-Tint Engraving Company, Philadelphia, has 
found it necessary, on account of its growing business, to 
open an office in New York city. It is located in room 1028, 
New York Life building, and is under the management of 
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Mr. P. N. Deach, who will be pleased to have members of the 
trade call upon him. 

Tue Earlville (Ill.) Leader has changed hands, A. H. 
Smith, who has published the paper for ten years, selling the 
business to E. B. Tabor, an up-to-date newspaper man of 
Brandon, Mississippi. Mr. Smith has disposed of his news- 
paper in order to engage in business as a newspaper broker. 

E. P. Aver, business manager of the Couricr, Ottumwa, 
Towa, has tendered his resignation, to take the business man- 
agement of the Davenport Times. He will also have charge 
of the foreign advertising of a syndicate of Iowa evening 
newspapers, comprising the Davenport Times, the Muscatine 
Journal and the Ottumwa Courier. 

3ARNHART & SWaAsEY, advertising writers, San Francisco, 
California, have leased a building on Second street and fitted 
it up with the latest improved printing machinery in order to 
give their customers better service. They state that it is neces- 
sary to have an office of their own that they may set up adver- 
tisements, print booklets, circulars, etc., in a manner most suit- 
able for their trade. 

M. Timmons, for the past ten years with the Williari 
Johnston Printing Company, Chicago, has severed his con- 
nection with that establishment to assume the duties of busi- 
ness manager in the office of the Model Farmer, a high-class 
agricultural magazine, that will make its first appearance in 
February. Mr. Timmons carries with him to his new position 
the best wishes for success from hosts of friends. 

A. R. Anprews, for nine years foreman of the job depart- 
ment in the office of the Batavia (N. Y.) Daily News, has 
been engaged to take charge of the reorganized printing 
department in Elbert Hubbard’s Roycroft printshop, at East 
Aurora, New York. Although still a young man Mr. Andrews 
has made a scientific study of the art of printing, and his work 
has been highly commended by well-known critics. 

Tue “Cercle d’Etudes Typographiques,” Neuchatel, Swit- 
zerland, is a club designed to bring out the artistic side of the 
graphic arts. It appeals to THe INLAND PRINTER to request 
that the typefoundries and others send specimens of typo- 
graphical work of all kinds which would be useful in further- 
ing the work of the school. Additional information can be 
obtained by writing A. Profiter, care of Wolfruth & Sperlé, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

THE plant and good-will of the Brown-Bierce Company 
having been sold to the United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio, Mr. Claude S. Bierce, the secretary and treas- 
urer of the old company, who has so successfully conducted 
the engraving business during the past six years, now intends 
to embark in new lines. Mr. Bierce, besides being a genial 
gentleman, is “a hustler,” and will be heard from in any ven- 
ture he may go into. He has hosts of friends, not only in the 
photoengraving trade, but in the printing and allied crafts. 
We wish him every success. 

In a recent letter from Mr. John D. Carson, the treasurer 
of the Old Berkshire Mills Company, Dalton, Massachusetts, 
Tue INLAND PRINTER is reminded of the fact that the Old 
Berkshire Mills were established in 1801, and consequently are 
now one hundred years old. Not many mills in this country 
have such a history. Mr. Carson’s grandfather, David Carson, 
came to Dalton in 1801 and established the business which has 
since grown to such proportions. He was succeeded by his 
son, Thomas G. Carson, in 1837. In 1867 John D. Carson, 
son of Thomas G., assumed control of the business, so that 
the mill has been in the family from the start, being now in 
the hands of the third generation. It is an interesting com- 
mentary on the success achieved by some of the old Massa- 
chusetts mills, and shows what integrity in business will 
accomplish, for no other paper has a better reputation than 
“Old Berkshire.” W. M. Crane is the president of the com- 
pany, and the other partner is Zenas Crane. 
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This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this Journal. 


“FORCE” TYPE-HIGH NUMBERING MACHINES, 
Made to sell for $25, are offered at $8 each by The Bates 
Machine Company, 346 Broadway, New York. 





WHEN TRAVELING NORTHWEST 
See that your ticket reads via Wisconsin Central Railway for 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland and Duluth. Convenient trains 
leave Chicago daily from Central station, Twelfth street and 
Park Row (Lake Front). Ask nearest ticket agent for further 
information. James C. Pond, general passenger agent, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 





NEW PERFECTION WIRE STITCHERS. 

Wire stitching machines are always an important factor in 
the printing-office or bindery. The machines which give least 
trouble are the most sought after by the trade. This is the rea- 
son that the New Perfection Stitchers Nos. 2, 4 and 6 are sell- 
ing so rapidly that the manufacturers find it almost impossible 
to keep enough machines in stock to fill orders. Any informa- 
tion regarding same will be willingly furnished by the manu- 
facturers, the J. L. Morrison Company, 60 Duane street, New 
York. 





MOROCCOLINE., 


We would call the attention of our readers and all users of 
bookbinding leathers to the above-named : rticle as the best sub- 
stitute for leather in the market. Money can not produce a 
better wearing surface or as good an appearance in a leather 
Can be had in all colors and grains. Only expres- 
sions of praise on every hand. In use in every State in the 
Union. Endless testimonials attest its merits. Write for sam- 
ples to the Boston Artificial Leather Company, 12 East Eight- 
eenth street, New York city. 


substitute. 


A CHANGE OF LOCATION. 

The Photo-Chromotype Company, Philadelphia, recently 
removed from 719 Vine street to 206-212 South Eleventh street, 
where it occupies two entire floors —=12,000 square feet — 
which gives it greatly increased advantages for carrying on 
its rapidly increasing business. A special: skylight has been 
built for the company on the upper floor, which gives it one of 
the best photograph galleries in the country. It has fitted up 
its plant with new and improved machinery and has every 
facility for producing photoengravings and three-color work 
in the best manner and at a minimum of cost. 





NEW BRANCH OF SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO. 
With the beginning of the new century the Sprague Electric 
Company opened another branch office to facilitate the handling 
of its constantly increasing business in the South. The new 
office is located in Baltimore, in the Guardian Trust building, 
on the corner of Calvert and German streets. The Baltimore 


office will enable the company to keep in closer touch with the 
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large amount of Government work constantly being done and 
also to handle more conveniently the increasing demand for its 
various products throughout the South. The manager of the 
new office is Mr. W. H. A. Davidson, who goes there from the 
New York office, where he has been for many years. He has 
sold Lundell motors ever since they have been on the market, 
and is thoroughly familiar with their characteristics and supe- 
rior features. 





AMERICAN PRINTING PRESSES FOR GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


The Goss Printing Press Company, of Chicago, has just 
fitted up two more of its straightline rotary presses, one a 
four-decker and one a three-decker, in the offices of the Dun- 
dee (Scotland) Daily Courier and Dundee Weekly News, of 
which the proprietors, Messrs. W. & D. C. Thomson, are well 
known on this side of the Atlantic. Messrs. Thomson now 
own two daily papers and three weekly papers, the combined 
circulation of which frequently exceeds a million copies a 
week, one of the largest issues for any one newspaper estab- 
lishment in Scotland. 





SHERIDAN’S NEW MODEL PAPER-CUTTER. 

Readers will be interested in the attractive advertisement of 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, makers of bookbinders’ machinery, 
shown elsewhere in this issue. Testimonials as to the effect- 
iveness and general satisfaction their “ New Model” paper- 
cutter has been giving purchasers have been very numerous of 
late, and to let those who may be needing machinery of this 
kind know how users like the “ New Model” they have tastily 
arranged about a picture of the cutter a few of these expres- 
sions. It is an advertisement that can not fail to attract atten- 
tion, and will show not only the high appreciation felt for the 
cutter but will convince the trade that the Sheridans know how 
to advertise their wares. The numerous good points of the 
“ New Model” at once commend it. The machine is noiseless, 
rigid, of even cut, great power, is rapid in action and exceed- 
ingly accurate. It is built in all sizes from 36 to 70 inches. 
The features that make it valuable are mai.y, but the indicator 
at top, the false bottom showing where the knife will strike, 
the quick return of knife, and the ease of adjustment are a 
few of its good points. It can be purchased at the salesrooms 
in New York, Chicago or London, and any information about 
it will be gladly given by either of these houses. 





THE HARRIS SHEET-FEED, 


From the beginning the Harris press people have been sus- 
pected of having a sheet feed up their sleeves, and when asked 
about it they have owned up to being among the hundreds who 
are working in that line. The records of the Patent Office 
show that patents were long ago issued to Mr. C. G. Harris for 
improvements in sheet-feeds, but it is understood that while 
devices patented by him did practical work, they were not con- 
sidered good enough to put on the market. 

Within the past year, however, there has been issued to the 
Harris Automatic Press Company, of Niles, Ohio, a patent for 
an invention by Mr. C. G. Harris, which is now offered to the 
trade under the name of “ The Harris Rotary.” It is a com- 
plete mechanism —a rotary feed attached to a rotary press of 
the well known Harris type. The Harris people are now sell- 
ing and guaranteeing to their customers a machine that solves 
the problem of a fast, automatically fed press for separate 
They guarantee an output of five thousand 
It is obvious to printers that 


sheets of paper. 
(5,000) printed sheets per hour. 
to give this output the press must be run at a higher speed than 
five thousand (5,000) per hour. Just how fast it can be run is 
not announced. The size is limited to 15 by 18. 

The press requires the attention of an operator to supply it 
with sheets in small quantities at a time, very much as the 
































Harris card and envelope press is supplied with stock, and to 
remove the printed sheets. As the feed is from the bottom of 
the pile, putting in the steck involves no interruption. 

The sheet is automatically pulled from the bottom of the 
pile, without doubling or the use of air, and in a very positive 
way. It is then carried upon rollers to a point where it is given 
an accurate side register, after which it is given the usual Har- 
ris front register, and printed. 

The system of feeding broadly covered by letters patent is 
frictionally pulling a sheet over or under another sheet which 
is frictionally retarded. It is said that what Mr. Harris has 
worked out in his simple rotary machine is merely the principle 
by which one separates two sheets of paper held between his 
thumb and forefinger, by moving one with the ball of the 
thumb, while the other is held by the ball of the finger. When 
but one sheet is interposed, the frictionally retarding factor 
moves forward with the sheet, which would otherwise be held 
back as much on one side as it would be pulled ahead on the 
other. 





THE DEXTER FEEDING MACHINES. 


Elsewhere in this number of THE INLAND PRINTER will be 
found a two-page advertisement of the Dexter Feeding 
Machines. The popularity of this comparatively new machine 
proves the fact that real merit is soon discovered and appre- 
ciated by those interested in such machines. The immediate 
result of three side-by-side tests of the Dexter Feeders with 
feeders of another make was orders for four additional Dexter 
machines. The Dexter Feeding Machines are made by men who 
thoroughly understand the requirements of such machinery, 
and are built in one of the largest and best equipped factories 
in this country. Dexter Feeders have recently been installed ia 
the following offices: New York— Harper & Bros., Street & 
Smith, William Green, Williams & Co., Trow Directory Print- 
ing & Bookbinding Company, F. M. Lupton, J. F. Tapley Com- 
pany ; Boston—Ginn & Co., Sparrell Print, Youth’s Companion, 
Riverside Press, F. E. Bacon & Co.; Chicago — Blakely Print- 
ing Company, Rand, McNally & Co., H. H. Piper Company, 
Preucil & Kubec, W. B. Conkey Company, Ram’s Horn; Pitts- 
burg — Murdock, Kerr & Co.; Topeka — Hall Lithographing 
Company; Jersey City — Jersey City Printing Company; Des 
Moines — Wallace Farmer; Detroit— Lawrence Publishing 
Company; St. Paul—E. A. Webb, and many others. The 
Dexter Folder Company is about ready to mail a complete 
descriptive circular of its feeding machines, which contains val- 
uable information on the subject and should be in the hands of 
all progressive printers and binders. 


A DREAM REALIZED, 


The advancement in the manufacture of topographic num- 
bering machines has been remarkable during the past few 
years, with the natural result that they are now looked upon as 
an essential part of the equipment of every modern printing 
establishment. The crude devices, which required constant 
watching to secure anything like accurate results, have been 
superseded by a line of machines that are absolutely reliable, 
and the prompt recognition of their merits has resulted in a 
demand so great that the makers commence the new year in a 
new factory filled with most modern equipment of special tools 
and machinery, which will considerably more than double their 
present capacity. 

The New Model No. 27, of which this is a facsimile impres- 
sion, NO 12345 has been pronounced by the larg- 
est 6 users “a little marvel of mechanical 
simplicity and ingenuity.” It insures a degree of accuracy in 
numbering and perfection of operation hitherto unknown. 
It may be taken apart for cleansing and reassembled in one 
minute without the necessity of removing a single screw, and 
is provided with instantly removable side plates for use when 
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surrounded with type matter. The mainspring is practically 
non-breakable and takes the place of the small spiral springs 
which caused so much trouble. A forged steel plunger is 
geared direct to the pawl carriage without any of the inter- 
vening pins, screws or levers employed in other type-high 
machines, and the shaft and pawl are made from the finest tool 
steel. There are but very few parts, all of which are inter- 
changeable and afford maximum strength and durability. 
Every machine is carefully tested in a printing-press before 
shipment and is fully guaranteed. It is in no sense a “has 
been,” nor an imitation, but a modern invention, unrivaled in 
every essential feature, and at the present time, the manu- 
facturers claim, is filling four-fifths of the entire demand for 
type-high numbering machines. Employed by printers in every 
part of the world —the sun never sets upon its users — it is 
unrivaled, unique, the accepted standard, representing the 
highest attainments in the art of numbering-machine invention, 
design and construction. In stock; orders filled immediately. 

The New Model No. 29 is 
specially designed for printers 
of cash sales books and is con- 
structed to print numbers from 
I to 50, repeating automatic- 
ally; thus, 48, 49, 50, I, 2, 3, 
etc., thereby obviating the ne- 
cessity of stopping the press 
to reset the wheels. They are 
also made to number from I to 
100, I to 1,000 and I to 2,000, 
repeating automatically, and if 
desired they are constructed to 
number backwards, which ar- 
ranges the sheets in numerical 
order with “1” on top, with- 
out turning. This is the most 
complete and satisfactory ma- 
the kind 
duced, and is used and recommended by a majority of the 
printers of this specialty. The price, which has been recently 
greatly reduced, will be found on page 842 of this issue. 

The New Model No. 33 type-high dating machine is like- 
wise designed to be locked up in a form and is used for 
dating church or Sunday-school 
contribution bond 
coupons, street railway trans- 
Dates for 
twenty engraved 
upon steel wheels, which may 
be instantly reset without un- 
locking the form or even re- 
moving it from the press. It 
overcomes the dangers in work- 
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MopvEL No. 33. 


AUG 22 1897 


Facsimile impression. 


ing a loose form in which type 
must be frequently changed, 
and effects a great saving of 
time and material. The price has also been recently reduced. 

The manufacturers— The Bates Machine Company, 346 
Broadway, New York, have branches in Manchester and Paris, 
and are represented in London by The Printing Machinery Com- 
pany, 15 Tudor street, E. C., where a stock is carried and 
printers and dealers are supplied. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINES, 

Those who have occasion to order numbering machines 
should not fail to bear in mind that the old reliable “ Wetter ” 
is still in the lead. The list of satisfied users shown in the 
advertisement of the company this month clearly proves that 
those who order are by no means few in number. Many other 
names can be given. If you want machines for any kind of 
numbering consult the Wetter people before looking elsewhere. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the “ Situations Wanted’ department, or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. 
received later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
Seaneenene, 








BOOKS. 








A BIT, and another bit — two bits, 25 cents — brings to you_a copy of 
my ‘booklet on Souvenir Mailing Cards, with a set of six Photograv- 

ured cards. You need it, if you’re interested. OTTO KNEY, Madison, 

Wisconsin. 

AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 50 

cents. Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 

the entire edition of this book, which was so popular a short time ago, 
and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, as long as the 
books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 

















BOOKS AND MAGAZINES — For the convenience of patrons, THE 

INLAND Printer will undertake the purchase and transmission of cur- 
rent books of any description, and will accept and forward subscriptions 
for the popular magazines and_newspapers. Remittance at publishers’ 
price must accompany orders. Prices will be quoted for books if stamp 
is enclosed for reply. 





CONTESTS in Typographical Arrangement, Volume I, containing 230 
advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. Contains in 
addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a valuable col- 
eT NY nen and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 
O f 


DR: AW ING FOR P RIN’ TERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INL AND PRINTE R COMPANY. 
ELECT ROTY P ING, a practicé al treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Company, Chicago, and editor E lectrotyping and Stereotyping 
Department of THe INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE, 
tion of a method of estimating profit 
which has been in successful use for several years. 











by Henry E. Seem: an. An exposi- 
and expense by percentage 
Reprinted from THE 





INLAND PRINTER. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
JOB PRINTE RS AND AD. COMPOSI TORS - - Send for * ‘Just Ads.,”’ 
showing 382 styles of display; $1. CLARK ADV. CO., Delhi, N. os 
MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 
pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with mz ake-ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 


overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 —* by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chi- 
cago and New York 





NEWSPAPER a> ISHERS — Increase your business by, wwriting and 
changing ads. of local merchants; send for “ Just Ads.,” giving 382 
re productions of best ads.; $1. CLARK ADV. CO., Delhi, N. ¥. 


PRINTE RS AND APPRE NTICES, especially ; anxious to come to the 

front in ARTISTIC printing, will learn facts of inestimable value con- 
cerning a “‘ Path Finder ’”’ by at once sending their address on a postal 
to THE OWL PRESS, Burlington, Vermont. 








PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 
and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and editor Proof: 
room Notes and Queries Department of THe INLAND PRINTER. 100 
pages; cloth $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK; new 

enlarged edition, 208 pages; over 1,800 cuts for advertisements, blot- 
ters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund 
on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 





THE NINE-HOUR DAY WAGE CALCULATOR — Shows amount ‘due 

for 4% hour to full week, by quarter hours, at wages ranging by quar- 
ter dollars from $1 to $25 per week; thumb index enables the required 
figure to be found instantly; bound substantially in flexible leather; will 
art He com, | in a month. Price, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TYPOGRAPHIC STYLE-BOOK — All about capitalizing, punctuating, 

abbreviating, compounding, spelling, tabular matter, make-up and kin- 
dred things; 76 pages, indexed; leather, 50 cents. Specimen pages or 
books by addressing UNIVERSITY. PRINTING COMPANY, Bellevue, 
Nebraska, or your nearest typefoundry. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A NEWSPAPER MAN OR WOMAN in every town to take hold of 
our pictorial half-prints, establish, own and publish a chic illustrated 

home weekly; big money for hustlers; write for particulars and prices. 

HOLLIDAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Washington, New Jersey. 








A RARE BARGAIN — An old-established printing-house, with complete 

bindery outfit, doing over $1,000 per month, located in small city of 
central Ohio; will sell cheap; terms reasonable; for full particulars 
address J 41. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY—Two young men having come into the pos- 

session of a large printing business, desire to take in as a partner in 
the business a man having a practical knowledge of the same, who would 
be willing to put into the business $10,000 and take an active part in it; 
the business comprises job-printing office, bookbindery, lithographing 
plant and stationery and book store, and is one of the largest and best 
equipped in New York State; has done over $100,000 worth of business 
in a year; established 75 years; if desirable partner is not found, the 
business will be for sale. F 71. 





F OR SALE — A large printing establishment, with stationery, book store 

and news-stand in connection, in one of the most enterprising South- 
ern cities; will be sold intact or separately; this is a good venture for a 
progressive man. F 161. 


FOR SALE — Electrotype foundry in live manufacturing city; good 
investment for party with capital to operate engraving plant in all 
its branches in connection. F 152. 





FOR SALE — Subscription lists, advertising contracts and good-will of 

three ‘‘ local” country weeklies, all circulating in same town; estab- 
lished 28, 4. and 8 years; good opportunity for smart man with small 
capital. E. DARROW, New London, Connecticut. 


FOR SALE — Well-equipped printing plant in Seattle, Wash., the Klon- 

dike gateway; centrally located, good business, established 9 years; 
Cottrell cylinder, 3 Gordons, 30- -inch cutter, stapling, punching machines, 
etc., splendid assortment job faces and body type; good reasons for sell- 
ing; do not answer unless you mean business; quick cash will count in 
this deal. F 105. 











ell-established blank-book manufactory, bookbindery and 
job- printing business in manufacturing city of western New York; 
cash price, $2,750, low valuation of business is $4,500; proprietor wants 
change of climate because of poor health; individual ledger patent sold 
separately (at moderate price) ; correspondence solicited. F 164. 








JOB-OFFICE in good southern Michigan town of 4,500; run 12 years by 
present owner; clears $1,000 per year; will sell for $2,000 cash if 
taken at once. F 119. 





JOB-OFFICE, nearly new, $1,000; good reason for selling. BAKER- 


NEIDIG, Muscatine, Iowa. 


MODERN PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT in good location for sale 
cheap; an elegant opportunity for a good half-tone man; will sell on 
monthly payments if desired. F 150. 





PRINTING-OFFICE for sale at a sacrifice; poster department complete, 

large lot of stock and other cuts, enough body type for 7-column folio 
paper; death of owner is reason for selling. GEORGE A. KEMPER, 
Administrator, Akron, Pennsylvania. 








TO LEASE — Printer with business ability can lease established job- 
office inventorying $3,000 and pay for same in work. Y 154. 


WANT A BUYER? A. H. Smith, newspaper broker, Earlville, Ill., can 
serve you, and invites correspondence from sellers and seekers of 
properties; look me up and write — first look me up. 





$1,000 for $1 — For $1 we will send details of four brand-new, , easily 

worked schemes (with handsome specimen of one); can be worked 
simultaneously; will clear live printer or solicitor in fair-sized town $500 
to $1,500 in three months; first comers served first. R. BAUR & SON, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 





FOR SALE. 








Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BARGAINS — Cylinder, job presses, 
stitchers; have you surplus machinery for sale? 
TON, 45 Pearl street, Boston. 


BULLOCK PERFECTING PRESS FOR SALE; capacity 7,000 8-page 
papers, 7 columns, per hour; price $550, or $150 cash and a good 
piano. THOS. BAW DEN, 157 Park street, Detroit, Michigan. 





folding machines, cutters, wire 
RICHARD PRES- 
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[CHBOSSING. MACHINE S 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 


THE BLACKHALL MFG. CO¢c, - 


Operated by steam-power. 


Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. Price, $ I »0O0O 
We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furaished promptly. 























FOR SALE. 





CASH BARGAINS SELDOM OFFERED —Two nearly new ink mills, 

specially built by George H. Morrill & Co. for the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, Washington, D. C., and used only a very short time; 
each machine has 3 extra hard and polished chilled rolls, each roll 12 
inches diameter by 30 inches, large Pc working in wide brass boxes, 
heavy cut gears, patent wrought-iron driving pulleys, cost $1,500, will sell 
pair for — or single one for $450, f. o. b. Baltimore, Md. One 32-inch 
Acme hand and power cutter, $275; six Semple book trimmers, with new 
knives, first-class order, each, $115; one 14 by 20 Peerless press, with 
steam overhead fixtures and fountain, $235; one 11 by 17 nearly new 
Peerless press, with steam fixtures, $170; one 30 by 42 Wharfedale stop- 
cylinder press, $375; one entirely overhauled 8-column Campbell Country 
press, $365; one 30-inch Forsaithe hand-wheel paper-cutter, $35; one 17- 
inch copperplate press, $40; one Hughes stereotype outfit, $20; one 
2-horse-power Otto vertical gas engine, electrical igniter, $140; one 
1-horse-power Backus gas engine, $90; large stock gas and steam engines; 
lot of Hoe’s double wrought-iron pipe stands, $4.50 each; lot of Hoe’s 
cases, good condition, per pair, 50 cents; all kinds of job and cylinder 
presses and printer’s machinery. MENGEL’S MACHINERY EX- 
CHANGE, Baltimore, Maryland. 


FOR SALE —A Thorne typesetting machine, old style; 4,000 pounds 
small pica type, 5008 pounds brevier, 500 pounds nonpareil, in good 
condition. Address E. W. STEPHENS, Columbia, Missouri. 





FOR SALE — Cranston cylinder, 25 by 38, tapeless, fine condition. 
154. 


FOR SALE — Cylinder press, Fairhaven, 26 by 40; Bennett folder; 
3-horse-power Sintz gasoline engine; in good condition, all for $400 
cash quick; immediate delivery. W. F. PERSONS, Delevan, New York. 


FOR SALE — Harris Automatic press, good order. Write COLVIN, 
BROOKS & WRIGHT, 104 Federal street, Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 











FOR SALE — New Universal mold for Linotype machine; never been 
used; will sell cheap. F 123. 





GOSS web perfecting press, four or eight pages, six, seven or eight col- 
umn; big bargain. RICHARD PRESTON, 45 Pearl street, Boston. 


HOE AND COTTRELL ee ry presses cheap and on liberal terms 
if desired. HENRY C. ISAACS, 78 Warren street, New York city. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS buys Country Campbell printing-press, 

good condition; sacrifice because we must have room; bargain, new 

scaler gal $35. Particulars THE DAILY NEWS, North Tarrytown, 
ew York. 











OUTFITS — New and secondhand presses, type, wire stitchers, ruling 

machines, shafting, hangers, pulleys, belting; special high discount on 
new dress or outfits and all supplies) ALEX McKILLIPS, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


PRESSES TO BE CLOSED OUT— Guaranteed in first-class order: 17 
by 22 Cottrell drum, $450; 24 by 28 Hoe drum, $475; 32 by 46 

Cranston drum, $500; 34 by 52 Taylor drum, $550; 35 by 51 Hoe drum, 

$800; 37 by 52 Taylor Campbell, 2-revolution, $153753 38 by 55 Hoe, 

2-revolution, $1,500; 40 by 54 Potter, 2-revolution, $1,250; 41 by 56 

oe 2-revolution, $1,250; 43 by 56 Cottrell, 2-revolution, $1,400. 
142. 











SACRIFICE — Potter steam lithographic press, 32 by 47 inch bed, price 

$950; also steam stone grinder, over 52 inches, price $275; these 
machines have had very little use, and are in first-class order. Address 
A. L. & S., 1211-1214 Clover street, Philadelphia. 





SCHRAUBSTADTER ROUTER, $70; Ostrander, $100; trimmer, $90; 

Lloyd beveler, $110; saw, $15; motor, $80; rheostat, $5; lamps, $30; 
— $25; engine, $75; silver, $5 lb.; all good; (want engine lathe). 
P 129 


SECONDHAND BOOKBINDERY MACHINERY. for asl, including 

paper-cutters, standing presses, table shears, sewing-machines, paging- 
machines, etc., etc. Write your wants to GANE BROS. & CO. +y 312-314 
Locust street, St. Louis, Missouri. 











SHERIDAN | No. 4 embossing press; Sheridan 4 -rod ‘and 2 -rod Reniboss: 

ing; Sanborn embossing presses and smashing machines; backers, 
board cutters, standing presses) HENRY C. ISAACS, 78 Warren street, 
New York city. 





29 by 42 Babcock drum, $850; 38 by 55 Hoe, 2-revolution, $1,100; 25 by 
30 Scott, 2-revolution, $750; 32 by 46 Cranston drum, $650; 34-inch 
Rival cutter, Seuns 32- -inch Sheridan cutter, $190; 33 by 47 Scott drum, 
air springs, tapeless, $650; 6-column Papi’ Improved Prouty, $400; 39 
by 53 Campbell Oscillator, $700; 38 by 52 Cranston drum, $800; 38 by 
52 “~— double — $1,500; 28 by 42 Hoe double cylinder, $1,200; 
nd for complete list of presses, cutters, motors, folders, etc. WAN- 
NER’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 302 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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HELP WANTED — All-around up-to-date printer for steady work in 

city of Washington; must be a union man and have experience in 
high-class artistic printing; salary $20 per week. Address THE PAT- 
ENT RECORD PRINTING COMPANY. 


JOB PRESSMEN —I want a job pressman that has had experience with 

the highest grade of platen work and is thoroughly competent, sober 
and industrious; permanent position for the right man; salary is a sec- 
ondary consideration; union office; if you are not the best, do not 
bother me. F 156. 








WANTED — A business manager to take absolute charge in all branches 

of one of the largest book and job printing-offices in Maryland, doing 
the finest class of work; must be able to get business and meet the trade; 
an exacting employer, but one who appreciates good work and executive 
capacity; it will be a waste and loss of time for any but an up-to-date 
man to answer this advertisement. The applicant must be a disciplin- 
arian, and know where loss begins and profit ends; references as to integ- 
rity of character, ability, experience and age are necessary. F 153. 


WANTE io. A live, practical, up-to- date n man to take ; an interest in and 

the management ‘of a large printing and publishing house capitalized 
at $95,000; must be a hustler and capable of handling large contracts as 
well as acquainted with the detail of the business; a snap for the right 
man. F 89. 


WANTED — First-class draftsman familiar with type, designing, capable 
of making good freehand drawings. Address, stating experience and 
references, J 56. 





WANTED — Man to take charge of newspaper illustrating plant in Balti- 
more, Md.; absolutely useless for a second-rater to apply; state class 
of work and reference; best of wages “ if goods are delivered. <“_ 153- 





WANTED — Manager of large publishing - house, thoroughly posted in 
both instalment and straight subscription business; should have some 

money; 2 a a great opportunity. F 160. 

WANTED, PRESSMAN — A new firm intending to go into color- age 
ing in St. Louis, Mo., is looking for a pressman; he must have had 

experience in the highest grade of colorwork; permanent position to right 

man; state age, experience and salary expected. F 168. 





WANTED —Young man with “knowledge of printing and_ blank-book 
business to assist superintendent; must be ambitious and good pen- 
man; state experience and give references. F 138. 





WORKING FOREM: AN, artistic and practicz il, general jobbing plant in 
the South; experienced man only. F 167. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A GOOD CYLINDER PRESSMAN desires steady position in small city. 
F 94. 
ALL-AROUND PRINTER, competent to take ch: irge of printing depart- 


ment of manufacturing concern, hotel or country office. 217 Wash- 
ington street, Sandusky, Ohio. 





ALL- AROUND PRINTE R, foreman newspaper and job office, desires 
change of climate; 12 years’ experience, had charge of 9 men and 
newspaper during summer; temperate; can do stereotyping. F 114. 








AN ALL-AROUND PRIN TER, young, wants a ch: ince to learn Mergen- 
thaler Linotype machine; all offers answered. F 111. 





ARE YOU a > aie FOR ME? I am seeking a composing-room fore- 
manship. F 16 





Ar CYLINDER PRE SSM. AN w vants situation; have had charge large 
pressroom 5 years; best references, union, married. F 113. 





At ZINC ETCHER would ‘like. a position; 7 years’ experience. F 95- 


BOOKBINDERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUF ACTU RE RS — A live 

young man is open for position; all-around man in blank-book making, 
and can bring several thousand dollars’ worth of trade; for full particu- 
lars address F 155. 








BY first-class cylinder pressman; references. F 122. 
CALE NDAR_ SJ AL ESMé AN desires to change; “has established trade; 
references. Z 154. 


FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT, 11 years’ experience, desires 
change on account of health; references from present employers; 
union. F 135. 








HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


GOOD STOCK MAN wanted in large job-printing house; one thor- 
oughly competent to take charge of paper stock and run cutting- 
machine for jobwork. F 116. 








FOREMANSHIP wanted in eastern Indiana or western Ohio, job, news 

or. both; now foreman job and news, but want to change; age 29, 13 
years’ experience, strictly sober, industrious and reliable, union; state 
salary for permanent position F 103. 





GOOD ALL- -AROU ND y RIN TE R desires position in country; southern 
Ohio or Kentucky preferred; sober, industrious. F 109. 


HA! AL F- TONE RE- -ETCHER AND ENGRAVER desires permanent posi- 


tion. F 148 








oller Embossing 


FOR THE TRADE 





F you wish to improve the appearance of a cover, 
hanger, calendar, etc., either printed or lithographed, 
give it the Stipple Effect. We do this work in best style 
in several patterns. ¢ 4d Jd Jd Jd Write for particulars. 


THE HENDERSON LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
418-422 SYCAMORE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


JOB AND AD. MAN desires position; satisfactory references, union, 
8. 


married, and of good habits. F 11 





JOB AND BOOK FOREMAN — Now and for 10 years in charge of. 15- 

press office doing best work in large city, wants similar situation; 
makes all estimates, thoroughly competent, highest references from pres- 
ent employer; $25 to begin. F 132. 


JOB PRINTER — 


Up to date, 10 years’ experience in first-class office, 28 
years old, sober, quick, good reference. 


F 102. 
news; reference, 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST desires situation, book or 
competent and reliable. F 86. 


reliable. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST desires situation; competent and 
F oS 

L INOT YPE MACHINIST OP ER/ ATOR desires situation; 7 years’ expe- 
rience, 5,000 per hour, book | or news. F 125. 


_ INOTY PE MAC HINIST wants situation, nan or ae: 
work. G. B., 403 Ez ast Fourteenth street, Austin, Texas. 


can do the 


LINOTYPISTS —Are you looking for aa ora change of employment? 

Register name, address, etc., with editor Machine Composition Depart- 
ment THe INLAND PrintER; fee $1; early employment assured; blanks 
on applic ition. 


progressive daily in small 


desires position on 
correspondence solic- 


stenographer ; 


M AN AGING EDITOR 
city; present publishing paper; 
ited. F 90. 


desires situation; thoroughly competent in 


I 86. 


OP ERATOR-MACHINIST 


both branches; 5 years’ experience. - 


OPER R. A’ rOR-MAC H I NIS <T de sires situa uation; thoroughly competent in 


both branches; 5 years’ experience. H 86. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, first-class half-tone and line, active, reliable, long 
and thorough experience, desires position, or buy working interest in 
established plant. F 133. 


varnish 





POSITION WANTED by litho. and type printing-ink and 


maker. F 128. 


PRACTICAL PRESSMAN 
tion; can furnish good references; 


AND STEREOTYPER wants steady posi- 


sober. F 120. 





SM: AN, "experienced in | book and job “work, wants "position in small 
can Bive references. F 124. 


RESSM/ AN First-class, understz ands book, “job and half-tone work, 
can handle all classes of work and take charge. J 46. 


PRE SSM. AN Sober, reliable and in habit of working every day; 
job and half-tone work. 








book, 








PRIN’ rE R, highly experienced, reputed hustler, 

ability, well acquainted with pressroom, bindery 
superintendency or foremanship of large composing department; 
mum $25 weekly for start. TF 165. 


of exceptions il executive 
and Linotype, wants 
mini- 


PRINTERS AND BINDERS A bindery foreman desires a permanent 

engagement; thoroughly posted in all kinds of estimating and practi- 
cal in every branch of the business, with reputation of producing first- 
= vas work at lowest possible cost; reference to present employers. F 97. 





PRINTER-PROOFREADER seeks change; large proofroom experience, 
familiar with Linotype matter, careful reviser, strictly up to date, can 
. K. for press, practical all- around printer; would accept foremz inship; 
can estimate and buy; proofroom job preferred; union. F 127. 
PROOFREADER — Permanent position wanted by young lady; experi- 
enced, best of reference, quick, competent. F 106. 


SITUATION — Good country foremanship or 
Ohio, by reliable man. F 146. 

SIT UAT ION WwW AN TE D- A thoroughly ‘competent man, capable of 
handling a large printing-office, posted on cost of printing, bindery, 

good estimator, now with large city office, desires position as superintend- 

ent of large printing-office; best re ferences as to capabilities; only large 

establishment will be considered. I 142 2. 





on job or ad. work, in 














SITUS ATION Ww AN TE D as foreman of composing-room in ‘Chicago by 
experienced man; steady, reliable, references, age 35. F 92. 

SITUATION WANTED as foreman of rages 15 years’ experience, 
7 years in eng 3 years on web presses; good education, temperate, 

best references; not a “ cheap man. I 108. 

SITUATION WANTED by a foreman for a photoengraving business; 
thoroughly acquainted with every branch of the business, also can 

attend to customers; has Ar references. F 117. 





14 years’ experience; 


SITUATION WANTED by an all-around printer; “E 
* 149. 


sober and steady, good references given, can take charge. 





SITU: ATION w AN TE D as superintendent of book and job office by a 
practicé al man of 17 years’ experience in the various branches; sys- 
tematic, up to date, good education. F 108. 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class Linotype machinist, book or news, 
thoroughly competent, references; East preferred. W. R. F., 214 
Second avenue, New York city. 


SITUATION WANTED - Half- tone photographer, experienced in other 
branches, including 3- color work, competent to take charge. F 70. 


STE REOTYPE R, 











F 130. 


first-class news and job, wants position. 





experience; 


STEREOTYPER wishes position to take charge; 7 years’ 
can furnish best of reference. F 110. 
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SUPERINTENDENT — At present and for 5 years in charge large East- 
_ ern office, desires change; 20 years at business has fitted me for posi- 
tion I successfully fill; house wishing man of character and ability with 
staying quality please write F 147. 


THOROUGH HOE WEB PRESSMAN wants position as foreman of 
newspaper pressroom; can furnish Ar references. F 171. 


UP-TO-DATE JOB-PRINTER desires change of situation; experienced 
on high-grade work; references, married, union. I 135. 











WANTED — By a good practical pressman, a place as foreman of press- 

room; 12 years’ experience as foreman, sober, steady and reliable; 
will manage pressroom on strictly business principles, and make my 
employer’s interests my own; want a place where I will have full charge 
and my services will be appreciated; best of references. F 115. 


WANTED, in northern Illinois, permanent situation by first- class all- 

around job compositor and platen pressman; 12 years’ experience, 
four of which acted as foreman of up-to-date medium-sized job-office; 
non-union, strictly temperate; samples and references furnished; wages 
$12 to start. F 137. 








WANTED — Position as foreman on afternoon daily; 9 years’ active 


experience; location no object; will go any whe re I 62. 














W ANTE D - - Position by Linotype machinist- operator: can take charge 


of machine, can work any place in office. F 140. 








WANTED — Position, day preferred; at present am foreman, ad. man, 

make-up and Linotype machinist on morning daily, 8 pages; hours too 
long; have held position 5 years; record as operator 5,000 brevier; 15 
years as job-printer; all-around man, union, 34 years old, married, good 
references; will let work tell for itself; write quick. F 104. 





WANTED — Pressman, employed, desires Snanbe: all- sround printer, 
can take charge; state wages paid; city or country. vil 107. 

Ww ANTE D _- Situation rm single man, age 22 years, with 2 years’ experi- 
ence with photoengraving; competent zinc etcher, half-tone and line, 

metal printer, general experience otherwise. F 100. 





"WANTED TO PURCHASE. 








WANTED — Secondhand Mergenthaler Linotype. W. C. DOWD, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 


W. AN TE D TO PURCHASE — ‘Secondhand Linotype; state price and 
condition of machine. F 139. 


W ANTE >. To buy or 
machine. Address E. 








lease a secondhand Mergenthaler Linotype 


SCHEIB, W oodbine, Towa. 





Wa ANTE :D - - Two- revolution pony for spot cash. F 154. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A “COLD P ROCESS STE REOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, saves 

type from unnecessary wear. No heating of type. White-on-black 
and granotype engraving methods, both for $2.50. Booklet and specimens 
for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 

ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of proc- 
ess, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Indiana, 3: aa 
3 for advertising any business. If you are interested ‘eend 
BARNES, CROSBY COMPA NY, Fifth avenue and 
Chicago. 


STOC K CUTS 
for catalogues. 
Washington street, 
THE JOHNSON PROCESS PADDING GLUE is the only original and 
satisfactory for padding stationery. Eclipse glue is next grade. 15 
cents per pound, 5-pound cans. B. APPLEB AUM CO., New York. 
UNC! ANC E LE D POSTAL C ARDS BOUG HT, printed or written one or 
both sides. POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 96 Fifth avenue, Chi- 


cago. 


PHYSICIANS’ LABEL AND STATIONERY PRINTING as a side 


mail-order specialty pays; full set electros for sale cheap; send 10 


cents for full particulars. F 112. 
ILLUSTRATIONS Our Cut Catalogue (four parts) 
* represents the best collection 
of Half-Tone and Line Cuts for advertising and illustrating 
purposes 7n ‘he world. Hundreds of subjects—all alive and 
up-to-date. All four parts, postage paid, 20c. (refunded). 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 174 India Street, Boston, Mass. 
























TVA EIEBER ROMER Co 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Winter Rollers 


WE M AKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 

system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
THAT CAN 


formulas. 
BE MADE 


_~wowwww. 


POPPI OLD ALD OPPAL LDLDALALALPPrGy PID? 








Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 




















LIONEL MOSES | “A74NESE 


CHINESE 
IMPORTER - 


L¥u NEW YORK IMPORTED 





TELEPHONE, 633 FRANKLIN PAPERS 




















ty" are the manufacturers of machines for giving 
| printed circular letters the “COPIED EFFECT.” 
Attachments for printing from inked ribbons. Disk 
Covers and Assimilating Inks and Typewriter Ribbons. 
ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO. 
General Office and Factory, Muncie, Ind. 


IT WILL NOT 


become hard and brittle, but remains FLEXIBLE in all kinds of weather. 
R. R. B. padding glue, 16 cents per pound. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 35 Frankfort St., New York. 





| NOLOFFICE SIZE | 
eke 








Sharpen or whet your Paper Cutter Knife without 
taking it out of the machine with Hoerner’s Little 
Wonder Sharpener. It saves trouble, time and 
money. Price, $3; cash with order, $2.85; by mail, 30c. 
extra. Descriptive circular and testimonials on ap- 
plication. For sale by all dealers, or by the inventor, , 

J. S. HOERNER, HIGHLAND, ILL. 


CHALK PLATES 


HIGHEST GRADE. LOWEST PRICES. RECOATING, %-CENT 
PER INCH. IMPROVED STEREOTYPING MACHINERY, ETC. 


THE CHALK PLATE Co.,.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (. 


(R.4% & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, Me 





PRINTING PRESS FOR SALE 


A secondhand Scott Flat-Fed Perfecting Press, size of bed 33% x 51 
(6 col. Qto. size). Will take paper from a roll automatically, and print 
both sides of sheet, delivering same flat ; or can be fed flat sheets by hand. 
Just the machine for a daily paper or long runs of ordinary book-work. 
Cost new about $4,500 and can he bought for $1,500 cash or ‘‘time.’’ The 
press is not an old worn-out “trap,” but is in working order and can be 
seen in operation at Lowell, Mass. For particulars, address 


WHITLOCK PTG. PRESS MFG. CO., Derby, Conn. 


TRY IT ON YOVR “LINO.” 


If you are using Dixon’s No. 635 Graphite on the 
spacebands of your Linotype machine, you are using the 
best lubricant known. If you are not, let us send you sample 
free of charge. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











© © 


Send for Samples of our 


 Eqg-Shell Finish 


Book Paper— Kent Mills. 


For fine Pamphlets, Circulars, etc. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
273, 275 AND 277 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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“OLDS” 


4 
Gasoline Engines 
Are simple, economical and reliable. 

Especially adapted for running power in 
printing and manufacturing institutions. 

= SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
1310 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


‘“ PRESSWORK.” 


d MANUAL of practice for printing-pressmen and pressroom appren- 





Factories, Lansing and Detroit. 





tices. By Wm. J. Kelly. The only complete and authentic work on 

the subject ever published. This work is a comprehensive treatise on 

presswork, reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, carefully revised and corrected by the author. Its chap- 
ters include: At Hand Press— Making Ready—Methods of Applying 
Underlays— Underlaying Small and Large Sections— The Cut-out Under- 
lay — Preliminaries to Overlaying — Packing the Cylinder— Modifications in 
Hard Packing— Amending the Make-up of Tympans— Tympan for Quick 
Jobwork — Tympans for Newspaper Work — Overlaiyng — Preparations Nec- 
essary to Making Overlays— Opinions on Overlaying Compared —Summary 
of Useful Hints—Inks. Full cloth; 96 pages; $1.50. 


. 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 116 Nassau St., New York. 





“toa, Photo-Engraving 


By H. JENKINS. 


Contains practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates in 
relief line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone work, 
and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each color. 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A concise and practical work, 184 
pages; cloth bound. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


The Color 
rinter #4 


By JOHN F. EARHART. 








THE STANDARD WORK ON COLOR 
PRINTING IN AMERICA. #4 #248444 


AVeritable Work of Art. 


JUST THE THING FOR A 
BIRTHDAY PRESENT 





C= BEAUTIFUL BOOK is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 
contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color plates in 
two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound in 
cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a 
limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints 
and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 
proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently 
and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Edition limited, and no reprint will be made. 
Order at once. Price, $10 net. Express prepaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau St.,.. NEW YORK. 
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ia aA 
of C8 COTTRELL & SONSCO, ig 


EW YORK 





Where Do You Get Off? 


You can get off the Empire State Express train any time, but you will 
be worth more to your family if you get off when it is standing still. It’s 
a great thing to know when to get off; in fact, if you care to keep on living, 
you must regulate your going and stopping with the schedule of trains. 

Now there is another railroad on which you travel that is much the same 
as this in the matter of getting off and on. Your printing press carries you 
toward prosperity, but it is scheduled to stop when your competitors, with a 
more modern press, can underbid you. Then it is time for you to get off— 
to change presses. Cling to your old press, and you will have to jump while 
it’s running you into debt. You will be lucky to get off with a few financial 
bruises. Delay long enough and it will be a broken credit, and not a leg to 
stand on. 

Don’t you think it wise to take account of stock just now? Consider 
how little your old press can do for you today, and then find out what the 
Cottrell 1900 Model, New Series, High-Speed, Four-Roller, Two-Revolution 


Press can do for you. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., 
41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE SIMPLEX 


ONE-MAN TYPE SETTER 


































“A Faithful Friend ‘end 
“A Big Money Saver 


Che Daily News 


YA AY EF 
NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 








—/ 
2) 


January 12, 1901. 


Ghe Unitype Company 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. City 

Dear Sirs,—To say a good word for the Simplex is like 
showing one’s appreciation to a faithful friend. That’s what the 
Simplex is to us. We have had our machine about six months 
and it has never failed us. When it was first put up we ex- 
perienced some small trouble because we did not thoroughly 
understand it. In every instance we found that the fault was 
our own. Since we “ got onto its curves’’ we have no trouble. 
We run a daily with it. ‘This would be an impossible task 
without the machine. We set from thirteen to fifteen galleys 
daily, and when the operator is through he goes to work on 
other jobs. We find the Simplex very good for all kinds of 
straight setting. It fits in nicely. It is a big money saver to us. 
Our operator sets almost as many jobs as our job setters do. 
The Simplex fills the “‘ long-felt want.”’ 


PUBLISHERS 


who need just such 
**a faithful friend’’ 
and ‘‘big money 
saver’’ as the Sim- 
plexis proving itself 
to be in hundreds of 
offices, should write 
us for full particu- 
lars and our best 
terms. It is easy to 
own a Simplex, as it 
will save more each 
month than the 
monthly payment 
amounts to # #244 


Very truly yours, 


VAN TASSELL & ODELL. 





THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


200 Monroe St., Chicago #424 150 Nassau St., Neww York 
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‘Little Marvels ot Mechanical Simplicity 


Steel Figures. THE STANDARD TYPE-HIGH MACHINES OF Built to Wear. 
Entirely Automatic. THE WORLD ! je ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE. Fully Guaranteed. 


9? 





























PRICE [~gaicqp | PRICE 
$14 PRICES... $10 


Model No. 29, 
10 per cent, $18 to $9 net. 10 per cent, 
10 days Model No. 32, 10 days 

$16 to $9 net. 


HE Pris oS Br 

i} 60 : 

p Model No. 33, Pare oe 

< $ ° $18 to $9 net. $ Us " 

MODEL No. 27.—Size, 1% x |} in. Subject to change MODEL No. 29 
without notice. i ; 

N® 12345 
@ 


net net N° 50 
(Facsimile Impression) “a 


(Facsimile Impression). 




















A Sample of What They Say: 


aoe | ON E O Pp ERA | ION “Using twenty Model No. 27 * * give perfect satisfac- 
j e tion * * average 280,000 numbers a day * * the work they 


N UMB E R I NG do makes verifying easy—a snap.’’—Omaha Ticket Co. 





LONDON: ThePrintingmachinery “The Bates Machine Company 
a ad ae. General Offices: 346 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


Paris. Factory: 706-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Sale by all Type Founders and Dealers. 
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+ ECONOMICAL RELIABLE 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


LUNDELL MOTORS 


IS Ow CO) 






WAV VAAN AVA AY, 
AS us J 





: WE WERE WE ARE 
; THE PIONEERS THE LEADERS 
s we w 





LUNDELL MOTORS are used in both the largest and smallest printing houses in 
this country. Their many superior qualities are explained in our illustrated Bulletin 
No. 3200. Send for a copy. Every wide-awake printer should know about them. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices — 527-531 West 34th Street, New York. 


WIDDDDDDDIDIN 


2 
‘Z Chicago — Fisher Building. Boston — 275 Devonshire Street. St. Louis — Security Building. Baltimore — Guardian Trust Building. ( 
> O¥ ~ 
fl 
Ke 
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Invest One Dollar in a 


copy of ‘‘ Hints on Im- 
OW O osition,’? a handbook 
or printers by T. B. 


Wil lams. The ratio of 
returns in information 


Inves t 1,000 to 1. 


This book is devoted to a detailed description 
of all ordinary methods employed in the impo- 
sition of book forms. Large and small forms 
share equal criticism, the construction and 
advantages of each being carefully explained. 
A very helpful feature of the book is the show- 
ing of the imposed form and the folded sheet 
side by side. 

Several chapters are allotted to the ‘‘making 
of margins”’ in the form, imposition and locking 
up of a of unequal size in a form, instruc- 
tions for the imposition of large envelope forms, 
register, gripper margin, etc., etc., also numer- 
ous hints and suggestions which combine to 
make the book exceedingly valuable to the 
workman. The book contains over one hundred 





No, Wood Engraving is not an obso- 
lete art. We have a large force still at 


illustrations. 
Price, leather, $1.00. Sent postpaid on receipt it. For some classes of work it is by far 
of price. the best. We do all kinds of engrav- 


ing, however. Write to us and we will 
tell you WHY. 


Eclipse Electrotype & 
Engraving Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Inland Printer Company, 


116 Nassau Street, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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7B JRONSON’S PRINTERS’ 
ta) MACHINERY HOUSE 


IS THE LARGEST DEPOT OF CYLINDER PRESSES IN 
































THE UNITED STATES. 


Parties visiting it for the first time say they had no idea there were 
so many machines actually in this house. Bronson’s Bulletin 
contains descriptions only of presses in this place on the date of 
issue and every one can be seen. Write for the Bulletin, or, what 
will be better, call and inspect the stock, even though you are not 
in the market at present. EKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKS 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Comparisons are Odious” 


— Shakspere 


Comparisons may be odious to those who have reason 
to fear them, but never to those who offer THE BEST 




















We welcome Comparison! 









Compare our inks 
Compare our prices 
Compare our service 


in any way you will 











But above all 


COMPARE the QUALITY 


of our inks! 































Printing and 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 

















Main Office & & 146th St. and Park Ave.. NEW YORK Litho. 
Downtown Branch % %& % & A & & 23 Frankfort Street Inkmake ry S 
NE || Ie 




















5 
Chicago Branch, CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 356 Dearborn Street 
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Ghe VERDICT 


OF A FEW OF THE USERS OF 


SHERIDAN’S NEW MODE 


PAPER CUTTER 


AND WE HAVE MANY OTHERS 
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ASK FOR TERMS AND PRICES 


TW. GC. B. SHERIDAN 


Makers of BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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ECONOMIC AUTOMATIC PAPER- 
FEEDING MACHINES 





















































READ OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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ECON OMI AUTOMATIC PAPER- 


FEEDING MACHINES 
“ee HESE machines are in successful operation in over two hundred 


offices in this country and Europe on printing presses, folding 
machines and ruling machines, many offices having from ten 
to over forty machines handling all grades of work, from the 
cheapest advertising circulars to the finest book and color work. 
An evidence of the value of the machines from an economical standpoint is 
that many large printers, that now have their plant completely equipped 
with the Economic Feeding Machines, began by purchasing one or two on 
trial, and continued adding machines until every cylinder printing press has 
an automatic feeder attached. The many years of experience on every class 
of work, operating machines under all conditions, enables the manufacturers 
to offer in the ‘“‘EKconomic” machines that embody all the latest improve- 
ments and are a recognized standard of excellence in the automatic feeding 
of paper, and moreover are the result of their own invention, being neither 
an experiment nor imitation. The stopping of the press, tripping of the 
impression, detection of any variation in register or imperfect sheets advan- 
cing to the grippers, and the prevention of a “batter” to the plates is 
absolutely controlled by simple devices that work automatically and require 
no attention after they are once properly adjusted and the press started. If 
desired, on very small runs the press can be fed by hand simply by unlock- 
ing the counterbalanced tape frame and swinging it back, the work of less 
than two minutes, leaving the feedboard of the press free and clear. 

The fact that these machines can be attached to any cylinder printing 
press, folding machine or ruling machine, and will give an increase in 
production of from 15 to 25 per cent, insure perfect register, reduce wastage 
to a minimum, and permit the operation of the establishment day or night 
on the most economical basis, must surely appeal to every progressive 
printer or bookbinder, and we are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 

Send for catalogue, giving full description of the machines, and testi- 
monials from many of the leading printers and binders. 








E. C. FULLER & COMPANY, 


Chicago Office, Fisher Bld’g, 279 Dearborn St. 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
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A rapid pace has been set for the XXth Century 
by its predecessor. 
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THE XIXth Century inherited the Goosequill ; 
We bequeath the Typewriter. 


IT inherited the Hand Press; 
We bequeath the Cylinder. 


IT inherited the Painted Canvas; 
We bequeath Lithography. 





IT inherited Foundry Type; 
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IT inherited ‘perfect printing’? when type was unworn ; 
We bequeath unworn type for each work. 


IT inherited a speed of 1,000 ems per hour. 
We bequeath a speed of 5,000 to 10,000 ems per hour. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Why persist in perpetuating antiquated methods of 
composition during a progressive age? 
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The The 
Pride Greatest 
of Triumph 
this of 
Progressive the XI Xth 
Age Century 




















8,000 in Daily Vse. 
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THE LINOTYPE | 
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Each machine will produce all the various faces of type from 
Pearl to Pica, in any measure. 


mercenTHaLER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


P. T. DODGE, President. Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY 
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DEXTER Automatic # # 
Paper-Feeding Machines 


ee No Electricity. 
: % att 7 ‘ No Suction. 












ee 
east = <= ee 


cae ame a | 


Dexter Printing Press Feeding Machine, showing the Sheet Conveyor Frame 
folded back to uncover Feedboard. 








Combined Driving and Press Controlling Trip Box (Patented). Shaft H 
transmits power to Drive Feeder (see opposite page). 
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DEXTER Automatic # # 
Paper-Feeding Machines 


Se TRIP CONTROLLING ARM C. 











PRESS CONTROLLER 
&& ATTACHMENT ## 















— ne { 3. tae 
~———__| 3-DROP GUIDES ON PRESS % . 
aa SS | ame a a Pendulum A of the accompanying 
FEED Boar oe me ESS 
hes i. illustration is suspended so that the 
~ F sheet, in coming to the drop-gauges of 
| : , g drop-gauges 
4 


the press, moves its lower end about 
three-sixteenths of an inch. Shaft H 


can not oscillate unless pendulum A is 






operated by the sheet being 
fed. The oscillating shaft H 
controls through medium of 
connecting rod E the auto- 
matic tripping attachment, 


PARTS BELOW THIS LINE ARE IN 
TRIP BUX ON THE FLOOR AT 
SIDE OF PRESS 





Goanine Lever |. 











x= 
: and is itself controlled by 
,2 pendulum A, which in turn 
must be actuated by the sheet 
FA in transit from the feeder to 
eas Pg the drop-guides of the press. 
Attachment 





(PATENTED) 





We have had over twenty years’ practical experience in the production of machinery for handling paper under every 
conceivable condition. 

Our most enthusiastic friends are those who are using our machines side by side with the best makes of other feeders. 

Ours is the only feeding machine that actually calipers each sheet being fed, and stops the machine before the sheets 
leave the pile if more than one is advanced at one time. 


Ours is the only machine that straightens and squares the sheet being fed, before it leaves the machine. 


We dispense entirely with the use of electricity, all of 
our automatic devices being mechanically controlled. 


With our feeder the sheets can be run down to the drop-gauges of the press by power, as the feeder can be run 
independently of the press. 

Our feeding machines have been in use for over five years, more than 250 being in every-day operation. 

Our feeding machines are all made under the personal supervision of Mr. Talbot C. Dexter, who was a practical 
pressman prior to the invention by him of the Dexter Folder. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


man orcs avo racrom = DRX TTER FOLDER CO. 


PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 


LONDON, £6 Fervnghen Street NEW YORK CHI CAGO BOS i ON 
TORONTO, 28 Front St., West 127 Duane Street 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl Street 
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THE “VICTOR” STEEL DIE POWER 


EMBOSSING AND 


PRINTING PRESS 


THE ONLY ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY PRESS OF ITS KIND IN THE MARKET TODAY 





























[WEJE take pleasure in introducing this 
machine to the trade through the 
SS medium of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
’ The ‘‘Victor’’? is eminently worthy of 
the careful consideration of engravers, 
stampers and the job trade generally 
who cater to the elite trade with the 
production of high-grade work. It has 
all the advantages of the hand-power 
machines with the speed of job machines. 











WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND 
FULL INFORMATION. 
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THE VICTOR, 
Size of Die, 3x5 inches. 
Weight, 2,500 pounds. 
Over all dimensions, 3 ft. 11 in. x 5 ft. 624 and 626 Filbert Street. 


The Fullard Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


a24° 9 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





you need a pony size 


PAPER 
CUTTER 


you want the best. 










If you buy the best you will 
getthe dD ia da aiaaDaaaABEA 


UTILITY 


It’s all in the make, and the 
Utility Paper Cutter is built 
with care and precision. 4 J 


If the material 
should be de= 
fective we J Jd 


MAKE IT GOOD 
5 


Every dealer takes pleasure in selling this machine, because their 
customers are always satisfied. 





Two S1zEs / = 1 squares . inches full. 


4 


Its good points are: Compound leverage, 
easy and accurate cutting, patent label 
cutting clamp which permits cutting stock 
as narrow as one-half inch without mark- 
ing the paper, and an extra wide back gauge. 


For sale by all type foundries and dealers in printers’ supplies. 


Write to us for descriptive circular. 
PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS 
600, 602 and 604 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Ask about the Viility Ink Fountain. A A Price, $3.75, 





Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 


ARE THE POINTS WHICH MAKE THE 


Perfected 
Prouty Jobe 
Presses | 


SO POPULAR. 







Perfect ink 
distribution. 


Noiseless, 
strong and 
simple of 
construction. 


Two main 
gear wheels. 


Not a CAM on 
the press. 


Presses running 
in every 
civilized 
country. 

Send for 
catalogue and 
prices. 


Manufactured only by 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
7 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies. 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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When Buying 


Secondhand 
Machinery 


2 Bear in mind that this Company 
carries the largest stocK in the world, 
having on hand more than GOO Ma- 
chines, representing over $150,000 
in Rebuilt Machinery for Printers a7@ 


oOWe can supply ANYTHING in 
the line of Cylinders, Jobbers, Hand 
Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
Folders, Engines, Motors, etc. CGQaQ2 


2 Descriptive Pamphlet furnished on 
application. Send to nearest Branch 
for February, 19QO1, edition, and 22 


Examine the ; 
“Big List 


American Type Founders Co. 















New York, Rose and Duane Sts. Chicago, 205 East Monroe St. 
Boston, 270 Congress St. St. Louis, Fourth and Elim Sts. 
Philadelphia, 606 Sansom St. Minneapolis, 24 First St. South 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water Sts. Kansas City, 6/2 Delaware St. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division St. Denver, 1649 Blake St. 

Pittsburgh, 323 Third Ave. Portland, Or., Second and Stark Sts. 
Cleveland, 255 St. Clair St. Los Angeles, /05 North Broadway 
Cincinnati, /24 East Sixth St. San Francisco, 405 Sansome St. 





Atlanta, Ga., Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. 
Dallas, Tex., Scarff g O’Connor Co. 







Special Dealers { 


Set in American Type Founders Company’s Post Oldstyle Romans and Italic 
Notice the perfect alignment of different faces of the series when used together 
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~ p> WETTER 


Why do these concerns use “ Wetters” ? RECEIVED THE 
New York Life Insurance Co., nr City — | G bod Ee ST AWA R D 





eae Paes Note ce. = - Chicago, Ill. 
ureau of Engrav’g and Pte., Washington, D.C. 
‘NET ET Public Printer, - - Washington, D.C. Na Di | 
es ernment Printing Office - - - Mexico R 
; zovernment Printing Office - South Africa 
THIS IS OUR The Royal Printery- _-  -  -in Darmstadt PA | S E x ” O S ITI O N 
fps ntl tac < cy agama - in Leipzig | 9 Oo oO 
merican Bank NoteCo. - New York City 
Improved WETTER American Bank NoteCo. - - Philadelphia 


American Bank Note Co. - - Ottawa, Can. : 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co., N.Y. City = —_—— = — 
Carter, Crume Co. - - Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
pe ony 9 mg 9 Co. - Fn 90 Mass. 
amilton Bank Note Co. - - ew York City 
Dunlap Printing Co. - - - Philadelphia TH E O N LY 
H. ee &Co. - - San Francisco, Cal. 
Stephen Greene - - - - Philadelphia 
Robert Gair - - - - - Brooklyn, N.Y. TYPE- H IG H 
pe eo . 6 - - - mg Australia 
Marcus, Ward oO. - - - Belfast, Ireland 
Armour Printing Works - - Chicago, Ill. NUM BE RI NG MAC by l N E 
Boston Public Library . - Boston, Mass. 
Hoeyted M tree South sheer ag ete 
Gibb Bros. & Moran - . - New York City WwW 
Panama Star and Herald - - - Panama TH AT l LL 














Size, % x 1s inches. vd Yo 2 ee —— oor 
. May 26, 1885. . Oct. , Southam arey_ - - * ontreal, Can 
ainas Other c-Met -_ Argus Ptg. & Pub. Co. - Cape Town, So. Africa wo RK I N & FO R M 
ge a ere . c Cleveland, Ohio 
The National Cash egister o. Dayton, Ohio 
Ar ew Rand, McNally&Co. - -  - Chicago, Il. WITH TYPE 
J0 ¢ J.J.Littlee&Co. - - - - _- New York 
i Globe Ticket Co. - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
STYLE J. Poole Bros, - - _ Chicago, Ill. 22S ee ee = = 
The Matthews- Northrup Ce Oo. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Stromberg, Allen & Co. - - - Chicago, Ill. 
1 2 3 45 9) 67 S Qg O AND THOUSANDS OF OTHERS. For Sale by all Type Founders and Dealers. 
STYLE K. 
Either of these styles furnished at BUILT FOR WETTER NUMBERINC MACHINE CO. 
the above price. WORK 515-521 Kent Ave.. BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. 








EMMERICH & 
VONDERLEHR 








Manufacturers of 


Bronzing Machines 
Dusting Machines 
Embossing Machines 


Stone- Grinding 
Machines 














No. 2—14 x 25 BRONZING MACHINE ——— ———————— 


THIS littl hi hould i diatel d itself to all printers wh 
ittle machine shou imme Ms = y piaunisialaai itse. oa prin er: wi te) I 9 fl ‘en T 93 Worth Street 


are hampered for space, as the feeding and delivery are done on the same side 
of the machine; even larger shops find a machine of this kind of the greatest 
advantage, as it can run more accurately on smali work than a large one. N E Ww y O R Kk 


No printer should be without one. ————— _ Send for prices and description. 
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Sole Western Agents 


Brown Folders. 
Progress Stitchers. 
McGreal Combination 
Printers’ Chase, 
New Ribbon= Face 
Type. 


Western Agents 


FAlachureryp Remar inonti 


Printing Inks. 








Full line carried in stock. 





Telephone... 
Harrison 


Deaiers in 






Leads, Slugs, 
Metal Furniture, 








Selling Agents of 


Cutters, Embossers, 
Job Presses, 
Perforators, 

Punching Machines, 

etc., etc. 


Quoins, Galleys, 
Dearborn St. Patent Blocks, 


CHICAGO [ff ®rass Rule, Chases, 


Wood Type, 
Steel Type. 











Our customers say we 











, 
U lirs give better service than 
they get elsewhere. 





























When a Man Buys a Knife 


™ 
2 








He has 1 


“Micro-Ground” Knives 


wie LORING COES & CO. 2° 








in mind some SPECIAL use for it. 


You should buy Paper Knives made 
for special uses and hard work also. 





0-00-0-0-0-0-0000000-0-00 000000000000 000000000-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0 


Are made for SPECIAL WORK. 








MENTION THIS and receive Souvenir and reasons. Worcester, Mass., U. S.A. 


No mention — No Souvenir. 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 
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SCOTCH TWEED 


Our Latest Cower 





This paper is so quiet and artistic that 
it requires bagpipes to proclaim it, but it 
is as reliable as Scotch Philosophy and 
as effective as “Mountain Dew.” 99299 





Send for the printed samples and listen 
to the noise of the cuts. 





We do not sell to parties without good commercial standing 
or who can not furnish satisfactory references. 


Ghe PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 





Our Mill 9 
S.G S.C. Book 


at 4% cts. per lb., is a good paper for 
the price, better than the average, 
and a sample will prove it. Reduc- 
tion on quantity. 


Magnet Mills 


Writing Paper, white, at 5 cts. per lb., 
or 4% cts. in case lots, is absolutely 
the best offer in the market today. 
And with our line of 


Linens and Bonds 


in stocK, you can easily Keep your 
trade against all comers. Won’t you 
be convinced ? 


Union 
Card & Paper Co. 


27 BeeKman Street, 
New York 








Write today for special offerings. 
Something always on hand. Jd Jd Si 


215 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 























-CLAMP] 

et Cren # pay 
OME Le poston mass. “© 
= —=_—- 


wr The “ACME” 
’ SSile Self-Clamping 
CUTTER 





ALL SIZES 
32 in. to 72 in. in width. 





Let us send you our 
NEW CATALOGUE 
with testimonials and 
references. .°. .°..... 








THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER & PRESS C0. 


33 - 35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
12 Reade Street 
oO. C. A. CHILD, Manager 
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The 
Ault @ 
|Wiborg Co. 


























Makers of 

Letterpress, 

Steelplate, 
Copperplate, and I K 
Lithographers’ == Ti Ss W274 

Dry Colors, 

Varnishes, 
Oils and Dryers. 

IMPORTERS er Cincinnati, 
OF LITHOGRAPHIC New York, 
STONES, SUPPLIES, Chicago, 

and BRONZES. St. Louis, 
London 
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Latham’s Monitor “Duplex and 
“Multiplex” Punching Machines 








FOOT AND POWER o~ oe 


MONITOR, cHIcAGO WL} USA 
a 





Special 
Notice 







We 
furnish 
upper and 
lower die 
in one 
casting 
for 

loose leaf 
ledger 
and 
special 
punching 






















Monitor ‘‘ Duplex’’ Punch — Foot power 
e iteeeiics Monitor ‘‘Multiplex’’ Punch — Power only 


Price, with two round-hole Price, complete, with six round-hole punches, net, $210.00 


punches, net, - -  - $110.00 ; ; : 
With four punches, net, - 125.00 Takes sheet 30 inches wide and any length desired. 








ONITOR PUNCHING MACHINES are extra strong and very rigid, and have a 
perfect perpendicular movement, insuring great accuracy. They have been tried 
and thoroughly tested for years by users on continuous work of the heaviest 
punching, proving satisfactory in every particular. 

Die blocks tightened or loosened by simply moving lever. 
Monitor machines of every description for printers and bookbinders built in our own 
factory, and our factory stands behind our machines as a guarantee. 


KAKAFAAS 


Manufacturers Latham Monitor Wire Stitchers, Perforators, Numbering and Paging Machines, 


and full lines of Bookbinders’ Machinery. 
Catalogue furnished on application. 


Latham’s Wire for Stitchers is the best steel wire. Every spool guaranteed. 
ci 
Latham Machinery 


Co. 
195-201 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK STORE: 8 Reade Street LONDON, ENGLAND: 15 Tudor Street 




















FACTORY: 195 South Canal Street 
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THE WHITLOCK 








WS 














A patented new Crank Bed Motion—the 
simplest, swiftest, smoothest-running and most 
durable of all modern bed motions. 


A patented Type Bed—being a box type bed 
having a bottom instead of only ribbing under- 
neath, insuring more than double the strength of 
other type beds, and besides is the only type bed 
which, after being planed, is scraped absolutely 
true. 

A patented Air Spring Arrangement— simple, 
easy and quick of adjustment, bringing the air 
springs into quick combination for change. 


A patented Fountain —the only fountain on any 
cylinder press not bolted fixedly to the frames, but 
tipping at any angle, so that ink can not work 
away from the fountain roller, causing gray sheets 
to be run; also, by reason of its tipped position, 
using ali the ink to the last ounce. 








A patented Driven Angle Roller Arrange- 
ment—a correct mechanical device without the 
objectionable belting or chain of gears used in all 
other angle roller arrangements, and which, be- 
sides, merely dab a line of ink onto theink plate or 
on the first angle roller, but, driven by rack and 
gears, the first top angle roller receives the ink 
from the ductor roller which makes a complete 
revolution on the angle roller before returning to 
the fountain roller. 


A patented Hinged Roller Frame with 
Offsetting Roller Device — so finely balanced 
that an easy swing of a lever accomplishes the 
lifting of the top riding and vibrator rollers from 
the form rollers, and raises the form rollers from 
off the form quickly and without labor. 


ANY OTHER VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS over older appliances, movements, 
methods of construction, etc., such as both trip and back-up motions, front fly or carrier 
(printed side up) delivery, heavy sole plate, with full length fitting of side frames to plate, 
closed periphery of cylinder (no openings for gripper rod or blanket clamp), concentration 


in construction, shortening and narrowing the machines and keeping them down well toward the 
sole plate so the weight may be of advantage and not tend to topheaviness. 


All these features 





are embodied in the Whitlock P ress 


making it THE BEST Two-revolution Printing Machine of the day 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 











THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK .. 121 Times Building 
BOSTON ..... 10 Mason Building & 
CHICAGO... . 706 Fisher Building 


J. H. Schroeter & Bro., 39 W. Mitchell St. 


T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, 46 Farringdon St. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS 
. ATLANTA, GA. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS 
. . LONDON, ENG. 
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APE TYPOGRAPHIC — Size, 136 x% Inch. 
NUMBERING MACHINE 3 sas sceroy gem 


automatic 





Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently 


R 
i ph coal cake entered the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this 
kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, 
p aTeE NT Ti TLE and feel sure that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 
AN 


REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION, 


N GuaranteeC® 


NEW YORK. NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








eT "a 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 
SAMPLE BOOK OF 


VELLUM AND 
SATIN TINTS 


IN FIFTEEN COLORS 




















MAKING A COMPLETE ASSORT- 
MENT FOR BOOKLET COVERS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, CIRCULARS 
AND STATIONERY PURPOSES. 


END twenty-five cents for the new 
edition of THE INLAND PRINTER Cut 
and Ornament Book. Prices revised. 
Sixteen additional pages of initials, orna- 
ments and original cuts, suitable for adver- 
tising almost any business, drawn especially 
for this book. 
The twenty-five cents refunded on the 
first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 


The paper lays flat, the surface is alike on 
both sides, and is very even, soft and velvety, 
thus printing nicely in either large or small 


sheets. 


WE CARRY THESE PAPERS IN STOCK 
IN 21x33, 60-POUND AND 80-POUND. 


KEITH PAPER COM PANY 
::: TURNERS FALLS, MASS. ::: 


oo) 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau Street, # NEW YORK. 


DDDDDSDDSPSSISS5DD5D5D5DDPDDDP55PD5D>5555555D5D5D5D55DD5DDBD> 


We make No.1 Wedding Envelope and Cards, 
Onion Skin Bond, Centurion Cover, etc. 


Yysspsapa aso peaSSSSSSDSSSSDDDDSDSDDDDDT 4s355555355555399999999999D999993999D> 


PARHNow Work L AE HARMONIZER” come 


T is 5x 7% inches in size, containing 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 


Cee ee ee 
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> 
\b3553559339999995999399995599999999999999939999999999> 








of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 
the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 
the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combi- 
nation is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that 
there is today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 
been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose i 
for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less 
trouble in selecting an ink thet will produce a Rarmonions and pleasing effect, A arent — of FOR SALE BY 
valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a rf 
good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn The Inland Printer Co. 
out a satisfactory job. ‘‘The Harmonizer’’ will overcome this. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHIcaco, 
OR 
116 Nassau Street, NEw Yorx. 


It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how 
great his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed 
with 12 original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on 
white plate paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the 
printer will never be at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted 
or colored stock he may select. 


>>>>>5>>5>> 


Price, $3.50 per Copy, EXPRESS Paip. 


>>>>>>>93>9>9D99999>93939997F 
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DouBLE-SIXTEEN Book FOLDER 


MECHANICAL AUTOMATIC POINTS 





AGENTS MADE BY 
NEW YORK—WELD & STURTEVANT, 12 Reade Street. - 
CHICAGO — CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 356 Dearborn Street. BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 
LONDON —M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, Phoenix Place, 
Mt. Pleasant, W. C. ERIE, PA 




















The Cost-Cutting Qualities of the 


BROWN & 





C A R V i» R ‘ iti NW 
CUTTERS £4 


have never been disputed. Progres- 
sive printers buy the best. Printers 
who have progressed the most are 
buying duplicate Brown & oo 
Cutters every year. : : : : 





The 200-foot addition to our works 
just completed, makes it the largest 


i 57-inch Brown & Carver Cutter, with Direct-Geared Electric Motor. 
plant in the world devoted exclu- sels ainemideaaniseinds ; 


sively to the manufacture of paper- SELLING AGENTS 


. . VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, .. . . 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 
cutting machines. C. R.CARVER,. . . . 25 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tos. E. KENNEDY & Co., . . 414 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ee Deena @ BCMAGE, « . st ee 8 8k 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., . 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


STORES 
CHICAGO — 319 Dearborn Street, . . J.M.IveEs, Manager. 
Lonpon, Enc.— 23 Goswell Road, ANDREW & SUTER, Agts. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK 
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and done 











LIMITED 


500 North Twelfth Street, 


When all is said 


* You will buy an 
" Acme Binder. 


There is really 
\ nothing else to do. 


Acme Staple Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“Nothing Succeeds like—” 


G-K TUBES 


Because ALL the ink is " 
preserved until wanted, a 
and all used AS NEEDED. x 
% Contents ey for e 


x We can not fill orders under ten weeks from date % 
® received. Printers should bear this in mind when 4 
2 ordering ink ‘‘to be put up in G-K Tubes.’? When 
4 our new plant is completed the output will be at least 
© 100,000 one-pound Tubes per week. 


THE GERDOM-KELLOGG CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
5-0-0-0-0-0-0 000-000000000000000000000000000006 
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BLOMGRER BROS. & CO. 
ECrGRAVIMNIG 


I75 MORROE STREET, CHICAGO ILL. 


OUR ARCISCS 


give new life 
PV prem od (s [om (eked (e 
Jecas ----ane 


ORIGIDACE 
stimulating 
conceits for ev- 
ery purpose. 
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: oo Patented 4-Deck 
Straightline 

: Newspaper Printing 
4 CHD ~~ Folding Machine 
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HIGHEST AWARD given to the Goss Printing Press Co. on their 
4-Deck Straightline Press recently on exhibition at the Paris Exposition. 


The only perfect machine that makes any number of pages — without 
the use of angle bars or turners. There are no complicated parts, every- 
thing is clear sailing from start to finish. 


STRAIGHTLINE PRESSES are Prize-Winners and Money-Makers. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 








THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 














MAKE MONEY 


— PAPER DEALERS — 
By Stocking the 
*“‘“Renowned”’ Non-Curling 


Gummed Papers 


Printers all say ‘‘BEST INTHE MARKET 
and an Absolute Necessity.” 


SMITH & McLAURIN, Ltd. 





150 Nassau St. NEW YORK 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 
SUNSET. 
BANNER. 
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Plymouth Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
LEDGER 


BON » Papcrs 


LINEN 








ALL GRADES 








“ COPPER AND 


ZINC PLATES ~ 


MACHINE GROUND & POLISHED 





For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 


Brand. 


These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 


imperfections, and will etch perfectly; no peeling or flaking off 
during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 





TELEPHONE, ExpREss 236, 


Slade, Bipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 
BOOKBINDERS'’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 














SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, manufactured by American Straw Board Co's Straw, Cloth and 
a wr a Board, 
roscogg od P arc 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. W.0, Davey & Sons’ Tat Board.” 
CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN ST. 150 NASSAU ST., ; NORE S" COD Deane. 
NTERLAKEN MILLS ..¢ TH— 
A. S. BROWNELL, MANAGER. NEW YORK, N.Y. a key beg A a Luxe. 
© @ | Q99qoooqoo9q000onooNOoOoUnNn 
oO oO 
9 
Ledger Brand American Russia || : ARRY’S 
S RINTERS’ = 
FOR BLANK BOOKS q RIDE 3 
a OSITIVELY 2 
BEST TANNAGE A ems o REVENTS: 
BEST SELECTION OF HIDES oO ULLING oO 
oO 
= LEATHER TO WORK he Ais Shoemaker & Co. HI Send $1.00 for trial lot. It will earn $100.00. qn 
poo be SOLE MANUFACTURERS a — time, saves stock. Once used, o 
e e uJ , oO 
15 South Sixth St., Philadelphia Cl SAM'L R. PARRY, - - Rochester, N. Y. 0 
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Lancaster Paper Kitives 


Give the best results, and the second order, which we are always after. 


The Keen Edge and 
Wearing Qualities of the 








pi<ccececeeceeececece 





THEY ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 


LANGASTER MAGHINE & KNIFE WORKS - - 


D>>>>>3}33>>3P>3F>35>>P3>>P3F>3>>P>>>P>>>P>P>P>3P3PP>3P>P>P>>P>37>3>>> 
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LANGASTER, N.Y. 


Ss 








H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 18632 


GOTHIC 
TABS. 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND POCKETBOOK 
MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 





AGENTS FOR 


KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 


Best Imitations of Leather. 


The Sterling 


Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 











75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 





Printers’ = 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... = 


aw Lablet Gum 


GODFREY & CO. 
909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Jf ow ws good 
| : | 
TAVONUNTE South dnlond 
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SAVE MONEY! 


PERFECTION 





zm QUADS 


(Made on Linotype Machine from our Patented Perfection Mold.) 
Guaranteed to Work Perfectly with Foundry Type on 
Point System. Freight prepaid on 50 Ibs. or over. 


QUAD MOLD COMPANY, 
518 Ludlow Street 0d gd @0@ go Philadelphia. 


Table showing comparative price on a single pound: 





Foundry ~~ Perfeotion Saving 

Point Lis Net. Ne per Ib. 
Bi se $0.74 §$0.66%4 $0.44 $0.22% 
peieseivoteere 64 67% 38 19% 
eeeesiseconete -66 -60 33% 16% 
seuteesveseese -62 46% 31 16% 
eapvercceere 48 43 28% 14% 
abeenipsaccte 46 41 27% 13% 
seasienvebioss 44 39% 26 1336 

cc otae ores 42 37% 25 12% 











All goods will be billed at list price, less 40 per cent., and 5 per 


cent, extra for cash. 











Not the Oldest 
Nor the Largest 
Nor the Only 


“Buffalo InKs 
Always 
Work’’ 























tors know this. 


But— Right in line with all the above in 
Quality of Goods and Prices. 
Do you? 


Our competi- 





BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, Buffalo, N.Y. 














The Royle 
Straight-Line Router 


can be furnished for belt drive, or equipped 
with electric motor, as may be preferred. 
Either way, its high efficiency and general 
excellence keep it where it has always been, 
namely, at the head of the procession, so 
far as routers are concerned. 
no better or more reliable machine than 
this for general routing. : : 


John Royle (Q. Sons, 


Paterson, N. J. 


We know of 


eee Se ee a ee ae ee, 
. 8 2 « 6 8 3S 8 

















WHITMORE Mke. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 


AND 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 





C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


axv COMPOSITION 


A ateetnlitpneg ty ingaje denn dena Biante | 
Pol Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
1S THE BEST ON THE MARKET oo 


CD a aD EDEN 
21-23 South Third Street 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





L. Martinson 


& Co. « « Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 
186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 
CHICAGO. 





The Inland Printer Cut = Ornament Book 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT— 200 pages; 1,650 cuts. 
should have. #@ #@ @ Price 25 cents, postage paid. We refund the 25 cents. 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


A book every printer 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 














a s : 
Bf piece mee i 


Steam Power Perforator. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ald Tue BLack & CLAwson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


INK MILLS...... | Saturating and Drying 


Machinery, 


PERFORATORS, || Plating Machines, 


Special Machinery, etc. 











Write us for prices and further particulars. 
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What the Printer Needs 


for fine Printing and Lithographing: 


PIRIE’S ceuesRaTeD 
GUMMED PAPERS 


They lie flat and stick only when wanted to. 


MILLS — ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose Street, New York. 


Samples and Prices on application. 


U. S. Branch | 





John Dickinson & Co. Lt¢: 


( African and Australasian Branch ) 


PAPER DEALERS AND 
PRINTING MATERIAL 
~==MERCHANTS=—= 


Burg St., Cape Town—and Johannesburg. 


Correspondence invited direct to Cape Town 
address re PRINTERS’ LABOR-SAVING 
CONTRIVANCES, etc. 





The Commoss Process Co. 


HIS company owns basic patents upon an 
entirely new process for the decoration and 
printing upon fabrics or substances such as 


GLASS, POTTERY, TILES, MATTINGS, WINDOW 
SHADES, PAPER and ALL NAP FABRICS (such 
as Velvets, Plushes, Tapestry, Wall Decorations, 
etc.), WIRE SCREENS, JUTE RUGS, and in the 
preparation of LITHOGRAPHIC STONES, 
and cordially invites responsible houses now 
engaged in any of the above lines to examine into 
this new process, which is in active operation in 
New York City. 

The rights for Window Shades have been closed 
with one of the largest manufacturers of window 
shades in this country. 

APPLY AT OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 
9 Pine Street, - NEW YORK. 


STEEL PLATE PRINTING 
AT CUT PRICES! 
20th Century, up-to-the-minute methods! 
Just think of it! 
LETTER-HEADS, BILL- HEADS, BUSINESS- CARDS 


1,000 10,000 
$4.50 $3.25 per M. 


2,500 5,000 
$4.00 per M. $3.50 per M. 
StricTLy CASH. 

Large runs at phenomenally low prices, as we 
are" QUANTITY SPECIALISTS.” 

We pay expressage on plate one way. 

Samples for the asking. 

Experienced agents wanted everywhere. 


FA GLE 56 & 58 Murray St. 
NGRAVING O. NEW YORK 





20th CENTURY DEVICES 


Came out a little ahead, but 
Abreast of the times is best. 


The Challenge Grippers, Bearers, Punch and Shield 
are spreading far and wide, bringing pleasure and 
They speak for them- 


profit wherever they go. 
selves, and happy printers speak for them too! 


NOTE.—During the closing years of the 19th Century, we 
experimented with slotted and grooved grippers, and with 
bands and fingers held with screws and other non-shake- 
proof devices ; and, though at great expense, we sadly threw 
them in a box all too well known in every printing office ; 
but in this case, it was labeled ‘‘worthless.”” 


Out of all the experimenting, came forth The 
Challenge Grippers, and many of the best printers 
have pronounced them perfect, and they are perfect. 
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The Challenge Bearers (mounted on chase) working over 
steel bands of Challenge Grippers, with Challenge 
Punch set in form. 


Begin the 20th Century with them. WILL PAY YOU. 
ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 












MANUFACTURERS OF 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CHAS. HELLMUT 





Printing Inks 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Office and Factory: 46-48 E. Houston St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY: WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 





AWARDED GRAND PRIX AND TWO GOLD MEDALS AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 
e 
Kast G Ehinger 


Three-color Process 


and Proving Inks a 
specialty. 

IMPORTERS OF 
BRONZE POWDERS 


AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES. 
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Covering 
Merchandising, ) 
and Comic Illustrations, 
also a big line of original, 
Up-to-Date, Special Ad- 
vertising Cuts of all 
kinds,at prices aver. . 





‘atalogue, No.5, just ou 
will be mailed for 10 ets. 
to pay postage. ' 





ENGRAVERS ann ELECTROTYPERS. 
149-151 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO,IEL.U-S.A. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARE. 


Sample by mail on receipt of 12c. in stamps for 
postage and mailing case. Write for Booklet. 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


DELETE CHEMICAL Co. 
126 William St., New York. 
Tarcolin is sold in Chicago at 207 S. Canal St. 





NEW STOCK CATALOGUE 


450 HALF-~TONES 


FROM FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS & 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
185 LINE ETCHINGS 
FOR NEWS PAPER 
Cae oo OR ON @ On ome Bi 
ADVERTISING 


prick THE BECK ENGRAVING CO 
25¢ 147 NTHLOTH ST PHILA 
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Chicago g 


The | 
handiest 


The 










ST YB ouls Pops 3 = 


and best way to 


handle a pan is 
by the handle. 


New York is the FOR INFORMATION, RATES ETC., 





aa 


Magara Falls 





_handiest and best 
route between the 
Pan-American Z 
Exposition and & 


ADDRESS < 
| k Mn 429 Broadway NY. 103 Adams 5t.,Chi. 
aC dWa d 289 Main Street, | Broadway & OliveSt, 
Railroad Buffalo. || St.Louis. 
26 Exchange PI.,New York. 
T.E.CLARKE, T.W.LEE, B.D.CALDWELL, 
GEN'L SUPERINTENDENT. GENL PASSENGER AGT. TRAFFIC MANAGER. 
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32 Hours Chicago 


The 
Splendid 
New 


to St. 


Augustine 











Chicago and Florida 


Will go into Service 


January 14 


Running from Chicago through to St. Augustine. 


Lv. CHICAGO... 
|| Ar. CINCINNATI. . . 


PENNSYLVANIA LINES 
MONON -C.H. é D. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
BIG FOUR ROUTE 
QUEEN & CRESCENT 
PLANT SYSTEM, and 
FLORIDA EAST COAST 
RAILWAY 








Magnificent Pullman 


equipment of 
Observation Cars, 
Magnificent Dining Cars, 
Drawing Room Sleepers 


All run through solid and without 
change daily except Sunday. 


. 12:00 m. 
8:20 p.m. Ar. ATLANTA... . 


“ONLY ONE 
NIGHT OUT’”’ 


Special 


Lv. CINCINNATI. . . 8:40 p.m. 


9:45 a.m. 


7:3 p.m. 
8:30 p.m 


Ar. JACKSONVILLE . 
Ar. ST. AUGUSTINE . 


Magnificent Solid Train 


‘ CHICAGO to ST. AUGUSTINE 


CLOSE CONNECTIONS at Chicago with all lines from 
points in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Northern Illinois, etc. 

Through Pullman Sleepers will be run to St. Augustine in 
connection with this train, from Detroit and Toledo (via the 
C.H.& D. and Michigan Central to Cincinnati), from Cleveland 
(via the Big Four to Cincinnati), and from Pittsburg (via 
Pennsylvania to Cincinnati). 





Absolute Perfection of Equipment and 
Convenience of Schedules. 








FULL INFORMATION at any ticket office of lines named or address 
W. A. BECKLER, J. C. BEAM, 


Northern Pass. Agt., Queen & Crescent Route, Northwest Pass. Agent, Southern Railway, 
113 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 225 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























The National Account File Co. 


Manufacturers of the 


NATIONAL ACCOUNT FILE 





The Simple Account File Co. 


Manufacturers of the 


SIMPLE ACCOUNT FILE 
FREMONT, OHIO. 











Write for Terms, Prices and Discounts to the Trade. 





We are not represented by, nor have we ever had in our employ, a 
man by the name of West who has been traveling through the Eastern 
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ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 
Manufacturers of ** M ACHINE-CAST’”’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 


bane 





49-51 Rose Street, 413 Commerce St., 





ARABOL MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


SPHINX PAD CEM ENT—Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant —red, green, 
blue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —The best solidified composi- 
tion on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to 
preserve a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN’'S FRIEND—The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. Does not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 
for backing pamphlets. 











SEND FOR SAMPLES — 


————— _ OF OUR = 


“Victory”: asp 
“Old Glory” 


ENVELOPES $ $ @ THE CHEAPEST 


IN THE MARKET 


TUPPER ETT 





Gonnecticut Valley Paper & Envelope @. 


57 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 








and Central States selling an Account File of a different make. NEW YORK. aa PHILADELPHIA. 
PIONEER OF 
RABOL MFG. CO a 
e e ATEN HOR FELD GUE 6) 08 pe 


a 


Tomas, A tat 


by" Th phen 


Gauge (= 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 
BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 


Feed Guides 
Gripper Fingers 
Attachments 


FOR THE JOB PRESS. 


Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 


ae 














Inventor, Patentee, Manufacturer, 


No. 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 








COVER PAPERS.. 


yi 











Illinois Paper Company 
181 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





..BOOK PAPERS... Sym 





f 











THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 

With it experts have addressed 
from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 


in less than an hour. 
% ; 
Gy, y 
YY Ys 








Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


m Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. Tuprer Sr. 
PRICE, $20.26, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 









“GEM” PAPER CUTTER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


EGTABLIGHED 1847 


The Gem” has all improve- 
ments and is well known to 
the trade. Twenty-five years 
on the market. 

Also Victor and Diamond 
Hand and Power Cutters, 





Send for Catalogue. Mention Inland Printer. 
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EXPERIENCE | When the American Tobacco Company, of New York, started 


its box department last fall, a make of press was selected somewhat 
OF THE similar in appearance to our ‘‘ Colt’s Armory,’’ 20 x 30 inches, area 


600 square inches, the reason assigned being that the price was less 


| AMERICAN 


and the size of chase larger, 231% x 31 inches, area 72034 square 


| TOBACCO inches. It was soon found that the make-ready was difficult and 

| tedious; the edges of the cutting rules became blunt and ineffective, 

| > O M PAN Y and that eighteen cigarette boxes were the most that could be satis- 
| factorily cut and scored at one impression. 

WITH Shortly thereafter one of our 20x 30 inch ‘‘Colt’s Armory’”’ 

PAPER BOX | presses was put in. On this machine no difficulty was experienced | 
| | in making ready; the die held up keen, an assurance of long ‘‘life,’’ 
CUTTING | and not only were twenty-five of the same boxes cut and scored at 


| each impression, but the larger sheet, containing these twenty-five 
AND | boxes, was readily fed at the same rate of speed as the smaller sheet 


| having eighteen boxes. 
| SCORING | g cig 


Following this demonstration, the 2314 x 31 inch press referred 





| PRESSES | to was discarded, we taking it in part payment for one of ours; and 


at the present time, January, 1901, s#x of our 20x 30 inch machines 





are in operation in its New York City factory. 
The practical advantage derived, day in and day out, was fully 


| 75,000 more boxes per day for each of our machines. Or, to put 
| the proposition in another way, the aggregate increase in the output 


’ 


of these six 20x 30 inch ‘‘Colt’s Armory’’ machines equals fully 





450,000 boxes daily — nearly 39 per cent —and the total output of 


these six machines would have required NINE of the 23% x 31 inch 





presses to equal; a result which, we have been given to understand, 





is quite satisfactory to our client. 





| 

| 
| | 

| 
Moral.—It is one thing to copy; quite another thing to puPLicaTe. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 


“Colt’s Armory” Platen, Printing, Embossing and Paper Box 
Cutting and Scoring Presses 


CHICAGO: Monadnock Block 253 Broadway, 
LONDON: 57 Shoe Lane, E. C. NEW YORK CITY 
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Ghe Huber Press 














Se Sct cee 


HE aim of the manufacturers of the HUBER PRESS has been to build a machine for 
the finest and most progressive printers. They have given special attention to the 
materials, sparing no cost to build the most durable and simple machine possible to 


get the best results. Every labor-saving device to aid the workman in quick returns has 


been added. 
All printers who use the HUBER PRESS of today agree that it gives the most perfect 


register, the finest distribution and rigid impression of any printing machine 
in the market. 
These machines are built in a great many sizes of 
TWO-REVOLUTIONS—For Letterpress work. 
TWO-COLOR MACHINES-—For Labels, Maps and 
all classes of work in colors. 


PERFECTORS-—Printing both sides of the sheet—For 


Magazines, Periodicals and all classes of bookwork. 


We only ask to show you our new machines. We can trust your good judgment to give 


us the order. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, NEW YORK 


Agents Pacific Coast........ HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. Western Office... 277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. = 
Agents, Toronto, Ontario ........ MILLER & RICHARD. P “ 
Cd, A AROMA ENON, WSS ewe cddnaaed Manager 


Agent in England...P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 
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AN ECONOMIZER OF TIME ! 
QUALITY UNAPPROACHABLE 


ci Ie- “Up... scevaiiein te <aald 0 St ereot ype, 


an economical device for 
































ITIS A the composing room. It P e 
GOOD THING is made of steel, has brass } 1 t = 

FOR YOU corners, is pica thick and O O n ravin 

TO HAVE exact picas long. It is 


e 
easily and quickly applied, h 
is not removed for but M a C 1 n e r y. 
ENTERS INTO AND IM- 
PROVES THE LOCK-UP. 


It assures the maximum 














of return for the minimum We employ the best labor and material in the construc- 

ofinvestment. It is just tion of our machinery, thereby insuring 

what progressive printers : y 

have been looking for. Long Life and Accurate Service. 

mm «CIT’:« SAVES 

ONE-HALF THE We furnish our machines equipped with 
TIME IN individual electric motors, if required. 
IMPOSING 


BOOK FORMS. Estimates for Complete Outfits furnished. 


Geo. E. Lloyd & Co. 








pain RS ageioeir connie 194-204 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
GENERAL SELLING AGENTS. _ LONDON AGENTS -- JOHN HADDON & CO., 
Proprietors Caxton Type Foundry, Salisbury Square, London, Eng. 














FOR SALE AT ALL BRANCHES 














The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter ’%%,., 





finished, more easily operated and is of 

superior style to any other lever paper 
cutter in the market. These cutters have double 
table-supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, wide front 
table, and are carefully and accurately built 
throughout of first-class materials. 

The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not jerky as onsome cutters. The lever returns 
to its place without effort. The counterweight 
is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


: | ‘HE “‘Peerless-Gem”’ Paper Cutter is better 





FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





ALWAYS IN STOCK AT ALL 
OUR BRANCHES FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 
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LINE AND 
HALF-TONE 
ENGRAVING 


FOR fourteen years we have 
been making a specialty of 
line and half=tone engraving of 
the highest grades. 

In our art department we 
create advertising designs that 
attract attention. 


The Gill Engraving 
Company 
140 Fifth Ave., New York 











“The Chicago and Florida Special” 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAIN 


From CHICAGO 
ST. AUG U STINE 


Every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 





"BIG FOUR 


Entire train runs through solid from CHICAGO to 
ST. AUGUSTINE. Absolutely no change of cars for 
either passengers or baggage. First train Wednesday, 
January 16, 1901. 

THROUGH DINING CARS. 
THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPERS. 
THROUGH OBSERVATION CARS. 
THROUGH BAGGAGE CARS. 
Leaves Central Station, 12th Street and Park Row, Chicago, 
12:00 Noon, 
Arrives ST. AUGUSTINE 8:30 next P. M. 


For particulars call on your local agent, or address 


J. C. TUCKER, 
General Northern Agent, Big Four Route, Chicago. 

















. TEREOTYPERS ™ 
Zinc ETCHERS, ~ 
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Buy the Best 








THE 
INLAND 


PRINTER 


ccount book 


It Will Sawe You Gime and Money 
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A VERY COMPLETE BOOK IN EVERY WAY 


“In a small office I find that The Inland Printer Account Book 
can also be used to good advantage as a ledger. In using it inthis 
way of course a separate index has to be kept. It is a very com- 
plete book in every way.’’—Sprague & Kenaston, Elyria, Ohio. 


THEY ARE PLEASED WITH IT 
** We are using The Inland Printer Account Book and beg to 
advise you that we are well pleased with it.”—Proctor & Fry, Dail» 
Press, Newport News, Virginia. 
PLEASED WITH IT 


‘We are much pleased with The Inland Printer Account 
Book.’’—Advance Press, North Adams, Mass. 












































































































































CAN NOT BE BETTERED IN ANY WAY 


“This is the third Inland Printer Account book we have had 
and we see no reason for making any change, nor can we see just 
how the book can be bettered in any way. It is a very neat, 
concise method of keeping the job-work, and we expect to con- 
tinue using the same.”—F, LZ. Cutting, Manager, The Reveille Echo 
Company, East Palestine, Ohio. 


A GREAT AID IN KEEPING TRACK OF WORK 


““T have been using The Inland Printer Account Book for the 
past five years, and consider it a great aid in keeping track of job- 
work and its cost of production, as well as in the bookkeeping of 
the office.”"-—John P. Lambert, Bay City, Mich. 


IT IS INVALUABLE 


** We have found The Inland Printer Account Book invaluable.” 
— The Miamt Union Publication Company, Troy, Ohio. 











TONE 




















Sample Sheets sent on request. 


NET PRICES: from 
400- page book, for 2,000 jobs, - $5.00 
200-page book, for 1,000 jobs, - 3.50 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 116 Nassau St. 


Order The Inland Printer Account Book from any Typefoundry or 
Printers’ Supply House in the United States or Canada, or order direct 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Pubtishers 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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ADVANCE 


IN THE 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Ghe I nland Printer 



































EGINNING with the April, 1901, number, which commences a new 
Bi volume, the yearly subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER will 


5 be raised from $2 to $2.50, and the six months’ subscription rate from 
\ $1 to $1.25. The postage on foreign subscriptions will remain as at 
present, $1.20 per year extra. The retail price for single copies will be 25 cents. 
The publication has grown so rapidly, not only in point of valuable matter and 
illustrations, but in actual bulk, that it is impossible to furnish it at the old 
figure. All subscriptions received between this date and April 1 will be entered 
at the old price, but any coming in after that will be placed upon our books at 
the new rate only. SUBSCRIBE NOW. & &A AK HKHHHHH A 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
116 Nassau Street fe 212-214 Monroe St. 


NEW YORK @ CHICAS O 

















WE ARE HERE TO STAY 
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A])VALUABLE 





BIRTHDAY GIFT 





Che People’s Bible History 








THE AUTHORS, 


Their Positions, Denominations and Themes. 


RT. HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, Episco- 
palian, Ex-Premier of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Hawarden Castle, Chester, England. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION, Setting Forth the Value 
of Scriptural Studies to the Laity. 

REV. ARCHIBALD H. SAYCE, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Episcopalian, Professor of Assyriology, Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 

BOOK I.— LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

REV. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D., Congregation- 
alist, Professor, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

BOOK I.— MANuSCRIPTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
REV. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Episco- 
ie Dean of Canterbury, Canterbury, England. 
BOOK II.—FrRoM THE CREATION TO THE DAWN OF 

cues HISTORY. 

REV. ELMER H. CAPEN, D.D., Universalist, President 
of Tufts College, Somerville, Massachusetts. 

OOK III.— From THE CALL oF ABRAHAM TO THE 
BONDAGE OF ISRAEL. 

REV. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D., Congregation- 

alist, President Armour Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 
BOOK IV.— FrRoM THE BIRTH OF MOSES TO THE BE- 
GINNINGS OF FREEDOM. 

REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D., Presbyterian, 
Pastor Marylebone Presbyterian Church, London, 
England, now of Yonkers, N. Y. 

BOOK V.— FROM THE PATRIARCHAL TENT TO THE 
PRIESTLY TABERNACLE. 

REV. ROBERT S. MacARTHUR, D.D., Baptist, Pastor 

Calvary Baptist Church, New York City, New York. 
BOOK VI.— FROM THE INVASION OF CANAAN TO THE 
LAST OF THE JUDGES. 

REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D., Free Baptist, 
Pastor Free Baptist Church, Eddytown, N. Y. 

BOOK VII.—FRoM THE RISE OF THE MONARCHY TO 
ITs DECLINE. 

REV. FRANK M. BRISTOL, D.D., Methodist Episcopal, 

Se cad Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, 


bp, C. 
BOOK VIII.—From THE DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE 
TO THE LAST OF THE KINGS. 

REV. WILLIAM T. MOORE, LL.D., Christian, Editor of 

The Christian Commonwealth, London, England. 
BOOK IX.—FrRoM THE CAPTIVITY IN BABYLON TO 
THE RETURN OF THE EXILES. 

REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., Unitarian, 
Pastor South Congregational Church, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. ; 

BOOK X.— FRoM THE CLOSE OF THE OLD ERA TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE NEw. 

REV. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D., Wesleyan, Profes- 
sor, Wesleyan College, Richmond, England. 

BOOK XI.— LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

REV. CASPER RENE GREGORY, PH.D., D.TH., 
LL.D., Evangelical Lutheran, Professor Ordinarius 
Honorarius of Theology, University of Leipzig, Leip- 
zig, Germany. 

BOOK XI.— MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

REV. WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D., Bap- 
tist, Professor, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIli- 


nois. 
BOOK XII.— FroM THE BIRTH IN BETHLEHEM TO THE 
CRUCIFIXION ON CALVARY. 

REV. SAMUEL HART, D.D., Episcopalian, Professor, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

BOOK XIII.— FRoM THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 
TO THE ASCENT TO THE THRONE. 

REV. JOHN MONRO GIBSON, D.D., Presbyterian, 
Pastor St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church, Lon- 
don, England. 

BOOK XIV.— FROM THE OUTPOURING OF THE SPIRIT 
TO THE DEATH OF ST. PAUL. 

REV. GEORGE C. LORIMER, LL.D., Baptist, Pastor 
of The Temple, Boston, Massachusetts. 

BOOK XV.— FRoM THE FALL OF JERUSALEM TO THE 
TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A COPY OF THE POPULAR EDITION OF 
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Che People’s 
Bible bistory 


(VALUE, $5.00) 


AND A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Che Inland 
Printer 


E (VALUE, $2.00) 
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JN order to help those who failed to take advantage of our 

| Christmas offer, we have decided to make a similar one 
—=—— for January. Order a¢ once, as the subscription price of 
THE INLAND PRINTER is to be raised to $2.50 on Aprill. Think 
of it—a five dollar book and this magazine for one year 
only $5! The book is a connected and consecutive narrative of 
Bible History, completed and sustained by the researches of 
modern science. Edited by Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, LL.D., with 
an introduction by the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 
Written by eighteen of the world’s greatest divines and scholars. 
The sixth edition of the People’s Bible History has just been 
issued from the press. Send $5 at once and receive the book 
(sent free by express) and The Inland Printer for one year. 

















ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street, d NEW YORK 








(A 24-page Prospectus giving full particulars concerning the Book SENT FREE to any address.) 
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FOR SALE 


THE 


Faifer Patent Binder 


E will sell American 
and Canadian patents, 
stock on hand, and all rights 
in connection with this busi- 














ness. 

The binder is adapted for 
ae binding way-bills, tariffs, 
Fe invoices, newspapers, and simi- 
lar sheets. 

It is in use by many railroad 
companies, from whom we have 
testimonials as to its value. 

Full particulars on appli- 
cation. 


The Shepard Way Bill 
File Company: 
212-214 Monroe Street 











CHICAGO 
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ON APRIL 1, 1901 


The Subscription Price of 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
will be raised to $2.50 a 
year, $1.25 for six months; 
single copies, 25c. each. 








Subscriptions before 
that date talKien at the 
old price of $2.00 per 
year. dD DDADAIDAIADM 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMP’Y 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 
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The Latest and Best for Job Compositors 








Modern Type Display 








Compiled and edited by Ed. S. Ralph especially for “The Inland Printer” 























EVENTY-SIX PAGES, 7% x9% inches. About 140 speci- 
mens of every-day commercial work, set in the prevailing 
style, with introductory and instructive reading matter. : 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


























THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. # # # # 4 # # 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


—— Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 
Henry Tirrill & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
Wholesale calendars, calendar pads. cards, 
panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. Immense 
stock, elegant goods, low prices. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
evels. 29 Beekman street, New York 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball programmes, announcements, 
invitations, tickets, society folders, etc. 

BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. 0., Manufacturing Co,, Harrisburg, 


a. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co, manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also, mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Missouri Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


Shepard, The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Write for estimates, 
CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third st., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atlantic Carbon Works. Prepared Charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





COATED PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMBINED CLOTH STOCKS. 


Reversible Collar Co., manufacturers of surface 
coated papers and cloth-lined stocks a all 
descriptions. 95 Milk street, Boston, U. \. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
st., New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague — Company, 527-531 W. 34th st., 
New York 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. E lectrotyping and photo-engraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, Mo. 
Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg St. 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereuippers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New York 
City. ‘*Good work quickly done.’ 


Hurst Electrotype Co., S2 Fulton street, New 
fork. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co.. 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, engravers and electrotypers. 

McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty 

Peters, C, J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 


Electrotyping ‘and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 
Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Friede- 


richstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers ot printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 





EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 
Freund, Wm.,, & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 
Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 


lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION, 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Boston 
Also, halt-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Embossing 
dies, embossing compound, stock cuts, 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


EMERSON BINDERS, ETC. 
Improved Emerson Patent Binders, for pay rolls, 
balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, limitless 
in capacity, relentless in grip. The Barrett 
Bindery Co., Chicago. 
ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES — GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper 
Artistic engravings. 15 South Canal street, 
Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 
Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 


and embossers. Write for samples and esti 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago 


ENVELOPES. 
American eas Co., 44 Washington street 
Providence, R. I. Anti-trust prices rags, 
Cardboard, Writing Papers, all kinds 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Bufialo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Sherman Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass., manu 
facturers all kinds and sizes of envelopes 
ETCHING ZINC, 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co , 150 Nassau 


street, New York. Polished plates a specialty 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE, 

Globe = Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati. 

Fulton and Pearl streets, N. Y.; 226-228 Wabash 


avenue, Chicago; 64-66 Pearl street, Boston; 
7 Bunhill Row, London, E. C 


/ 


FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., So Illinois street, Chicago 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. \ 


ew York, 127 Duane street; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn street ; 3oston, 12 Pearl street 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


en Alex. , & Sons, L td. +» 33 Rose street, New 
York. ‘Celebrated ” brand lies perfectly flat. 
Smith & McLaurin, Ltd., 150 Nassau street, New 


York. Non-curling, ‘ renowned” quality. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


National Printing Ink Co., factory, 
Grand avenue, Chicago. 


Ruxton, Philip, 290 Broadway, New York. 
Ruxton, Philip, 356 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray's Ferry Printing Ink 
Jorks). Manufacturers of printing inks. 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


1041 - 1053 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mirs. job, book and colored 
inks, 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 

Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 

Memorandum books for adv ertising purposes. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 


Chicago, 
Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 


and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, M 
LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILERS. 
Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
West Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 
Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 
MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 
Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
York office, 399 Broadway. 
MONOTYPE METAL. 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Mac hines, 54 North Clinton street, 


Chicago. 


MACHINES. 
Life bldg., New York. 


NUMBERING 
Bates Machine Co., N. Y. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


~~ Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Automatic 
Hand Numbering Machine. No connection 
with any other firm of similar name. Remem- 
ber, our address is 135 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Factory, Orange, N. J. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COVER. 


Cover and book papers a 
Paper Co., Chicago. 


specialty.  Hlinois 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 
Chicago, make keen-cutting 


32. Long expe- 
Appliances 


Simonds Mfg. Co., 
paper knives. established 1 
rience. Most modern tempering. 






in every department up to date. 








PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


Atlantic Works, The, 


See list of 


East Boston, Massachu- 


setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 
Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 
Monroe street, Chi- 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co., Paper and cardboard 
of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


parchment and art vellum papers. 


Specialty, 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Job 
press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Pittsfield, 


Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., 
Mass. Specialty, typewriter papers. 

Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., 
and linen papers. 

Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


makers of ledger 


Old Berkshire Mills Co,, Dalton, Mass.  First- 
class flat and folded papers. 
Southworth Co., makers of linen and ledger 


papers, Mittineague, Mass. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co,, Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — METAL. 


Full stock of all colors kept in two sizes, 16 by 21 
and 20 by 28. Send stamp for samples and 
prices. Metal -aaeel Co., 268-270 Canal street, 
New York, N. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington street, Chi- 
cago. List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. E ngraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
grade general illustrators. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line 
etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


High- 


Ilinois Engraving Co., 346-358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Engraving by all processes. 

Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South Salina 
street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
typers and photo-engravers. 


Half-tone, 


Electro- 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 
Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, 
Baxter street, New York city. 


King. A.R., Mfg. Co. +» 532 West 22d street, New 
York. * King ’’ embossing and plate presses. 


proprietor, 124 


PRESSES. 

Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York 
facturers of printing presses 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


and London. Manu- 
and materials, 
machinery. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Cc., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, gen- 
eral western agents, Chicago. 


PRESSES—HAND OR FOOT. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 


and roll wrapping-paper presses. 
PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 
Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, N. Y. 


N.Y. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., New York. 

galleys, 


82 Fulton street, 
Specialties: brass and steel rules, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and _ iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, selt-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machin- 
ery and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W.. & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 
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PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








| 
PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Schultz, F., 96-98 West Lake street, Chicago. 
Manufacturer printers’ book and news steel 
chases. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, _ ) 
Printing, cutting, folding and wire stitchers. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other goods. 
Quote best prices. 


proved quoins. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 329 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing- presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. Printers’ brass rule. We 
match any face made in rule. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Campbell, Neil, 
York City. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Chleage Roller Co.; also, 
84 Market street, Chicago. 


ua Iphia, Pa. 
tablet composition. — 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
city. Also pressroom paste. Chicago. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


Boston, 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


QUOINS. Senc 
Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel im- land 
Beware of counterfeits. M 
RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 
Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Box 993, Baltimore, Md. 
Machinery and supplies. 
RULING MACHINES. 
Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
ing machines and pens. 
SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Co., 23 
Cylinders, 


STEEL RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also, brass scoring rule. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., So Illinois street, Chicago. 


Mass. TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES— Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, Spo- 
kane, Wash. ; Los Angeles, San Fr: ancisco, Cal. 
SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta : Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O'Connor Co. ; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. . McCoy, Phoenix Place, Mount 
Pleasant, W. ; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 


3oston, 


Sole manu- 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 
Rul- street, New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn street 
Chicago. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder 
plies, 190-192 Congress street, 


and printers’ sup 
Soston, Mass. 
Beekman street, New 
jobbers, cutters, etc. , St. Louis, 
Unit Set 


— Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st. 
lo. Inventors of Standard Line 
Type. 


STEEL AND COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


Dittmar Engraving Co,, 814 Walnut street, Phila- 


New ym _—— Facing Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 


New Yor Established 1851. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WOOD TYPE. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 


American Type FoundersCo. Sce list of branches 
under Type Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and warehouse, 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, ete. 
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A Binder that Binds s2sxee a. 


Compact and not clumsy. Best for Pay-Rolls, Balance Sheets, 
No thicker than its contents. Estimate Blanks, R. R. Blanks, 
Is its own ‘‘Compressor.'’ _ Tariffs, Way-Bills, Blue Prints, 








COPVRIGHTED 





Holds contents in a Vise. Photographs, Fabrics, Catalogs, 


Se ee ert ete 
IMPROVED EMERSON PATENT BINDER 





Papers can't be jerked out. Anything, Everything that can 
be Filed or Bound. 
Best as a File, Best Permanent Binder, best Transfer File. 





Best All-Round Binder on Earth. Costs half the price of others. 





CALL, WRITE OR TELEPHONE 








THE BARRETT BINDERY CO. 180.2nd4182_Monroe St., CHICAGO 


o 





0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0 
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The Cost of Printing. 






accounting which has been in successful opera- 
tion for ten years, is suitable for large or small 
printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. 


Seventy-four pages, 634 by Io inches, on 1oo-lb. S. & S.C. 
book paper ; cloth bound. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





This valuable work presents a system of 





LEFFINGWELL’S 
PAY-ROLL CALCULATOR 


For 54 Hours a Week. 


Gives SHORT-TIME and OVERTIME amounts in quarter-hours for 
every 25 cents of wages from $1.00 to $25.00 per week 


= OTHERS SAY:= 


“Just what we want.”—FosterR & WEprs, Nashville, Tenn. 


“Will recommend it whenev er occasion arises.’”—W™M. STEINER, 
Sons & Co., New York City. 


“Far superior to all other methods.” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A great help.”— BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, Chicago, IIl. 
**Worth $5.00 a copy.””—THE HENRY O. SHEPARD Co., Chicago, III. 

Price, postpaid, $2.00 per Copy. # # Cash with order. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
116 Nassau St., New York. # 212 Monroe St., CHICAGO, 


INSURES ACCURACY. 











—TIMES PRINTING HOUSE, 


“ 
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